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PREFACE 


The present volume (June 1 — November 2, 1936) marks a 
further stage in Gandhiji’s village uplift programme. After his 
return from Nandi Hill in Mysore where he had gone for a 
short rest, Gandhiji went and settled in Segaon, a small village 
near Wardha with a population of barely 600, in order to live 
amongst the poor and “show them how to live” (p. 417) by 
personal example and service rather than by preaching (p. 347). 
He had gone there with the “resolve not to desert it in the hour 
of danger to life or limb” (p. 297) and remained true to his word. 
Except for the first two weeks in June and the last week in October, 
when he had to go out to meet commitments made earlier, Gandhiji 
remained, throughout the period covered in this volume, in 
Segaon, combating age-old ignorance, disease and superstition 
and doing what he could to make the place livable. This 
sadhana, as Gandhiji described it (p. 295), took its toll and he 
came under an attack of malaria which forced him to seek 
admission to a hospital in Wardha. 

Gandhiji’s physical retreat to a village coincided with a 
deepening crisis in Europe where, with the outbreak of civil war 
in Spain in July, the stage was being set for World War II. In 
India, too, a Socialist Party with a programme of economic 
reconstruction through class struggle had been formed in the 
Congress, and now Jawaharlal, who had taken over as President 
of the Indian National Congress in the preceding April, started 
vigorously advocating a similar programme. Gandhiji agreed with 
the broad aims of Nehru’s policy. “His enunciation of scientific 
socialism,” Gandhiji told two foreign visitors, “docs not jar on 
me. I have been living the life since 1906 that he would have 
all India to live” (p. 207). But with his own understanding of 
the realities of the Indian situation and his firm faith in a village- 
oriented economy, Gandhiji could not endorse all that Nehru 
seemed to be advocating. “My difficulty,” Gandhiji explained 
in a letter to Nehru, “is not about the remote future. ... Ii 
the present is well taken care of, the future will take care of 
itself” (p. 180). These differences of outlook between Gandhiji 
and Jawaharlal, however, did not diminish their mutual affec- 
tion. A report that he had complained that Nehru’s programme 
had ruined his life-work, Gandhiji described as “a lie, an absolute 
lie” (p. 207). Scouting another suggestion that he and Nehru 
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minorities’*, particularly the Muslims and the Scheduled Castes, and 
to the gruarantees g^ven to them tii the past which, he had said, 
’’must be honoiired” (p. 434). In a letter to him dated January 
14, Gandhiji gently remonstrated with him for this reference, and 
expressed serious doubts alx>ut its implications, especially *'the 
reference to the scheduled casuV* (p. 107). In a private interview 
on January 12 to K. M. Munshi, Lord Linlithgow had explained: 
“1 have not merely. to speak to a public in India, I have also 
a public in England, lliat public is an important factor both 
from your point of view and my point of view. And it has 
a feeling that tlie Hindus as a community are against British 
interests” (p. 436). Gandhiji fully understood this guiding motive 

Britisli policy in India. In a trenchant rejoinder to Lord 
Zetland’s observation on the need for "escape from the tyranny 
of phrases and a dcMrcnt from idealism”, Gandhiji suggested, 
with a touch of impatience unusual with him, that it was Lord 
Zf^tlaiid "who refuses to fare realities and is wander ing in a 
forest of unrealities”, thoi^h of course Gandhiji could not "accuse 
liim of idealism” (p. 216). 

Tlic reality of British rule in India, as Gandhiji and nation- 
alist India .saw it, wiu that the Empire had been built on four 
pillars — "the European interest, the Army, tlie Princes and the 
Communal Divisions”, the last three “to subserve the first” 
(p. 210). Thus all the problems which according to British spokes- 
men stcKid ill the way of India’s freedom were of Britain’s own 
making and Gandhiji iK'lievi'd that once "the British Government 
are sure that they can no longer hold India, all the difiicultks 
. . . will vanisli like darkness before dawn” (p. 323). He was 
convinced that the war would ultimately lie decided on moral 
issues (p. 25) and, "as a friend of Britain lx>und by many per- 
sonal tit's”, he was anxious "duit she should come out victmious 
not liecausc of her superiority in the use of arms but because of her 
will to be just all along die line” (p. 7). Gandhiji therefcare wanted 
Great Britain to make "a mighty effort” and decide to abandon 
"her immoral hold oil India” (p. 193). "I do not wish Britain 
to win right or wrong”, he told an English reporter, and explained: 
"If India were wrong, India must perish. I have often said that 
Hinduism will perisli if Hinduism allows the ju-actice of untouch- 
ability to remain.” He would even "go so far as to pray for 
India’s destruction if she went wrong, even as Stead {^yed far 
England's defeat in die Boer War” (pp. 84-5). Gandhiji coidd 
not, therefore, conscienUously pray for the success Britidi arms 
if it meant a further lease of life to India’s subjection to fioragn 
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dooiiliatkm. "I write this last sentence with a heavy heart," he 
added (p. 211). 

With this clear understanding of the cliaracter of Brittdi 
imperialism, Gandhiji’s attitude to the question of Dominion 
Status also had changed, probably througli the influence of 
JaWaharlal Nehru. He had once said in 1930 that he would be 
satisfied with the “substance of independence” and later told 
H.S.L. Polak in 1937 that “if Dominion Status with the right to 
secede was offered”, he would accept it. But, he explained, 
“experience since gained and maturer reflection” had led him 
“to tliink tliat Dominion Status even of the Statute of West- 
minster variety cannot suit India’s case”, for Dominion Status 
had “associations which show that it is applicable to the whites 
only and docs not exclude the exploitation of non-£uropcan races.” 
“India,” he said, “which is among the exploited nations, will be 
a misfit as a fellow-exploiter with, say, South Africa” (pp. 23 and 
315-6). However, Gandhiji seems to have been hop^ul of the 
transformation of the British Empire, for if India gained her 
fieedom through “an honourable understanding between the two 
countries” he envisaged an “alliance with Great Britain and the 
Dominions” (p. 145). And that is why, probably, he pleaded 
guilty to Subhas Bose’s ciiargc that he was “eager to have a com- 
promise with Britain” if it could be had with honour (p. 114). 

There seemed, however, no prospect of freedom coming to 
India through any such honourable understanding witli Great 
Britain. Britisit leaders had made unity among Indian leaders 
one of the pre-conditions of any constitutional advance, and the 
Muslim League leaders seemed uncompromisingly opposed to the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. The Constituent 
Assembly had been suggested, Gandhiji explained, “to draw up 
the charter of independence” and “as a means to obviate all 
clasli of communal and class interest” (p. 63). Safeguards for 
the protection of minorities, he assured them, would be firamed 
by their own represenUtives (p. 83) ; they would, he said, prac- 
tically “dictate” or “determine” their own safeguards (pp. 330 
and 366). But the Muslim League leaders did not seem interested 
in solving the communal problem through argument and per- 
suasion. Jinnah called for the observance of December 22 “as 
a day of deliverance and thanks giving” when the “vast Muslim 
population” would be “made to recite before God” the gravest 
auctions against the Congress as if they were proved. Those alle- 
gatioiM had been placed bcfcare the Viceroy and the Governocs, 
but without waiting for thdr verdict Jinnah had “taken upon his 



Gulden”, as Gandhtji explained, “die tremendous responsibility 
of being ImUi the accuser and the judge” (pp. 18*9). Gandhiji 
pleaded for not merely justice but generosity to the Muslinu, but 
Jinnah seemed to have made up his mind to have no settlenient 
within the framework of united India. When Gandhiji congnw 
tulated him “on forming pacts with fMuties . . . opposed to die 
Gongrev policies and politics” and thereby “lifting the Mmlim 
League out of the communal rut and giving it a national character** 
(p. *109), he promptly repudiated the meaning put upon his 
action by Gandhiji and argued, as the latter put it, that India 
was a “continent” made up of “nations counted according to 
their religions** (p. 133). Tliis view of India logically led to the 
demand for partition. 

Gandhiji was deeply hurt. The “two nations** theory, he 
said, was “an untruth’*. “The vast majority of Muslims of India,” 
he argued, “are converts to Islam or are descendants of converts. 
They did not become a separate nation as soon as they became 
converts.” “Hindus and Muslims of India are not two naticHis,** 
he asserted. “Those whom God has made one, man will never be 
able to divide.” “And is Islam such an exclusive religion,” 
Gandhiji asked, “as Quaid-e> Azam would have it? Is there nothing 
common between Islam and Hinduism or any other religion? 
Or is Islam merely an enemy of Hinduism?” Jinnah had said 
that the “misconception of one Indian nation ... is the cause 
of most of our troubles and will lead India to destruction if we 
fail to revise our notions in time”. Gandhiji warned that “those 
who tliink like him are rendering no service to Islam; they are 
misinterpreting the message inherent in the very word Islam”. 
This warning, Gandhiji said, was a duty because he had faith- 
fully served the Muslims of India in their hour of need and be- 
cause Hindu-Muslim unity had been and ' was his life’s mission 
(pp. 388-90). Gandhiji, therefore, could “never be a willing party 
to the vivisection” of India, for it would mean, he said, “the un- 
doing of centuries of work done by niunberless Hindus and 
Muslims to live together as one nation.” His whole soul rebelled 
i^inst the idea that Hinduism and Islam represented two antag- 
onistic creeds and cultures. The *'God of the Koran,** he said, 
**is also the God of the Gita'* and ‘*we are all, no matter by what 
name designated, children the same God.” But though Gandhiji 
was thus opposed to the demand for partition, as a man of non- 
violence he could not, he said, forcibly resist it if tihe Muslims 
really insisted upon it (p. 412). Nor could the Congress forcibly 
resist “the express will of the Muslims of India” (p. 345). *‘Jf 



the vast majority of Indian Muslims ieel that they are not 
one nation with their Hindu and other brethren, vdio will be 
able to resist them?'* Gandhiji asked (p. 372). Repudiating Lia> 
quat Ali Khan’s suggestion that Gandhiji’s aim was “the im-> 
p os iti on of Hindu culture on all and sundry”, Gandhiji said: 
"I claim to r e p re s ent all the cultures, for my religicm, what* 
ever it may be called, demands the fulfilment of all cultures. 
1 am at home wherever 1 go, fiw I regard all religions with 
the same req>ect as my own” (p. 413). 

Though Gandhiji was uncompromising in his demand for 
the rig^t of self<determination for the people of India and felt 
that it was “better for India, England and the world that a 
helpless sub<continent runs the greatest risk for coining into its 
own than that in its ackness it becomes a dead weight to itself 
and the world” (p. 317), he resisted pressure from impatient 
Congressmen for immediate starting of civil disobedience (pp. 
II, 51, 70-1, 201, 305-6 and 384). “Without real non-violence 
there would be perfect anarchy” and he would not “undertake a 
fig^t that must end in amardiy and red ruin” (p. 117). In order 
to create the requisite atmosphere of non-violence in the country, 
Gandhiji urged Congressmen to carry out the triple programme 
of khadi, communal unity and removal of untouchability, which 
he described as “non-violence in action” (p. 51). “Tlie power of 
non-violent resistance,” Gandhiji believed, “can only come from 
honest wOTking of the constructive programme”, for “non-violence 
cannot be sustained unless it is link^ to conscious body-labour and 
finds expression in our daily contact with our neighbours” (p. 
132). The “revival of the charkha and all it means” was, ac- 
cor^ng to Gandhiji, “a mighty effort at co-operation and aduh 
education of the correct type”, a “visible expression of non- 
violence” (pp. 410-1), and he would not, thCTcfore, “embark 
on direct action” unless he had positive proof “of successful 
khadi work all over India” (p. 29). 

The charkha had become ^ Gandhiji part of the “pro- 
gramme of love” which he had first enunciate in Hind Swartg 
in 1909. With real insight into the condition of contempo- 
rary Europe he argued that it could be presumed that “its 
dries, its monstor factories and huge armaments aire so intimately 
foterrelated that the one cannot exist without the other”. 
The “erttudiile village republic of India,” Gandhiji believed, 
was “rile nearest af^proadi to dvilizarion based upon non-vio- 
lence. . . Though that non-violence was not of Gandhiji’s 
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*'definition and conception’*, “the germ was there” and it vras 
from that germ that he had developed his “technique of non- 
violence” (p. 95). It was therefore Clandhiji’s conviction diat 
"a country whose culture is based on non-violence will find it 
neccsKiry to have every home as much aelf-contaShed as po^ 
siblc” (p. 4). This preference for cottage industries had an 
aesthetic reason too.^ Gandhiji saw ntan as “the most exquisite 
machine” and wanted “every man and woman ... to realize 
what art and skill” were ^'hidden in their heads and hands” 
(p. 232). Only by “correlating the intellei^ with the hand”, 
so that the villagers might ’‘know the joy of work”, could they 
be lifted from “the estate of the brute to the estate of man” 
(p. 336). Gandliiji, however, explained, in reply to a question 
by Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, diat his programme (br a “so» 
cial order of the future” did not exclude “electricity, ship-build- 
ing, iron works, machine-making and the like”, but that “order 
of dependence” would “be reversed” and industrialization would 
“suljscrve the villages and tlicir crafts” (p. 130). 

Gandhiji’s idea of a just and democratic society dificred fun- 
damentally from that of Western socialists; he did “not share the 
socialist belief that centralization of the necessaries of life will con- 
duce to the common welfare when the centralized industries are 
planned and owned by the State.” Though he recognized that 
their motive was the same as his, namely, “tlic greatest welfare 
of the whole society and the abolition of the hideous intx]uaiities”, 
Gandhiji believed tliat “this end can be achieved only when 
iioii-violence is accepted by the Iwst mind of the world as the 
basis on whicii a just social order is to be constructed.” He was 
certain tliat “the coming into power of the proletariat tltrough 
violence” was “bound to fail in the end”, and warned tliat “those 
who play upon the passions of the masses injure them and the 
country’s cause” (p. 130). Gandhiji believed not only that non- 
violence, purity, etc., “are not .virtues to be cultivated in caves but 
to be practised in the midst of society” (p. 14), but also that “a 
predominantly non-violent society” was possible (p. 226). His 
“concept of non-violence”, Gandhiji said, was “universal”, it 
belong^ “to the millions”. Truth and non-violence^ he asserted, 
“could become the policy of a ^oup, a community, a nation” 
(p. 264). fiven a State could be administered on a non-violent 
basis if the vast majority of the people were non-violent. Such 
application of non-violmce “to large masses mankind” was “a 
new experiment in the history of the world”, and Gandhyi plauned 



Uiat If he succeeded and India evolved noa*vtolently, “we shall 
re|weaent the truest democracy in tlie world” (p. 398). He was, 
however, humble enough to recognize the possibility of his failure. 
Quoting a critic’s view that he had only “succeeded in teachiitg 
disruptive disobedience” and that he had “signally failed in teach- 
ing people the very diflicult art of non-violence”, Oandhiji said: 
“1 am but a poor mortal. I believe in my experiment and in 
my uttermost sincerity. But it may be that die only fitting epitaph 
after my death will be: ‘He tried but signally failed’ ” (p. 403). 

Gandhiji adtnsed the Gandhi Seva Sangh to devote itself to 
research in the field of non-violence “to link the spinning-wheel 
and related activities with non-violence and ultimately with 
God” (pp. 243, 263 and 265). Gandhiji’s was a poet’s vision 
of true ahimsa whidi grew and unfolded itself gradually with 
practice and experience. “Ahimsa in thewy,” he said, “no one 
knows. It is as indefinable as God. But in its working we get 
glimpses of it as we have glimpses of the Almighty in His 
working amongst and through us.” The members had the “la- 
borious task” of discovering like scientists the meaning of 
ahimsa in relation to the constructive programme (p. 294). He 
himself was only experimenting and with “great patience . . . 
discovering and developing the science of satyagraha.” In the 
course of the search he was “acquiritig new knowledge and 
new light every day”, “seeing ever new miracles of non-vio- 
lence”, h:iving “a new vision” and experiencing “a new joy” 
(pp. 252 and 264). It gave him “incfTablc joy”, Gandhiji 
wrote in Harijan, “to make experiments proving that love is 
the supreme and only law of life” (p. 408). 

Gandhiji knew from experience that genuine ahimsa was 
not u mechanical thing. It must be felt in die heart. “Tlierc 
must be within you,” he said, “an upwelling of love and pity 
towards the wrongdoer” (p. 225). Only “the nectar” of such 
love could “destroy the poison of hate” (p. 284). But Gan- 
dhiji also knew from experience how difficult it was to culti- 
vate such ahimsa. He himself, he confessed, was “full of Atmra”, 
in that he was “liable to anger”. He had yet to attain perfect 
brahmachmya, when one should but diink a thing and it would 
happen and one would not have to argue (p. 99). Bven so, 

Gandhiji knew that he had made progress. In his former 

campaigns he had travelled through the length and breadth 
India and “had to speak and argue day in and day 

out”. But now, he was confident, “if a fight has to come. 
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you may be tore diat I shall lead it from Segaon.** Sudi 
Gandhiji believed to be the poiver of lum^violeiit thought 
(pp. 99-100). 

To an Englidiman ii^o contended that satyagraha **<mly 
works with civilized people who are gentlemen** — an argument 
which was often advanc^ in Gandhiji*s lifetime and has been 
advanced since — Gandhiji replied that real satyagraha was not 
such “sob-stufT* and that the partition separating the civilized 
from the uncivilized was very thin. '*Both act almost alike when 
their passions arc roused’* (p. 202). 

Replying to an English correspondent who had said that 
he hated and feared “die present outlook on life of the Nazis”, 
Gandhiji reiterated his faith in human nature and said: *'I 
fancy 1 see the distinction between you and me. You, as a 
Westerner, cannot subordinate reason to faith. I, as an Indian, 
cannot subordinate faith to reason even if I will” (pp. 37-8). 
To another Englishman who had appealed to Gandhiji to “give 
a clarion call to the whole world, pointing to another way than 
the senseless gamble and destruction of war”, Gandhiji humbly 
replied: “But who am I? I have no strength save what God 
gives me. . . . We neither know Him nor His Law save through 
the glass darkly. But the faint glimpse of the Law is sufficient 
to fill me with joy, hope and faith in the future” (pp. 9 and 
11). TImt L:iw govern^ everything and the free will that man 
enjoyed, Gandhiji told a Christian missionary, was “less than 
that of a passeng^ on a crowded deck.” He however appre- 
ciated that little freedom, having imbibed “the central teaching 
of the Gita'* tliat man was “the maker of his own destiny” and 
could progress towards full freedom by doing his duty without 
attachment to the fruits of action (p. 321). 

Paying a loving tribute to C. F. Andrews who died in Cal- 
cutta on April 4, Gandhiji said: “... Charlie Andrews was 
one of the greatest and best of Englishmen. And because he 
was a good son of England he became also a son of India. 
And he did it all for the sake of humanity and for his Lcu'd 
and Master Jesus Christ” (p. 394). 



NOTE TO THE READER 

In reproducing English material, every endeavour has been 
made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in the text 
generally spelt out. Variant spellings ol' names have, however, 
been retained as in tlie original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Quoted passages, where these are in Englisn, have been set up 
in small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of 
speeches and interviews, as also passages which arc not by Gan* 
dhiji have been set up in small type. In reports of speeches and 
interviews slight changes and omissions, where necessary, have 
been made in passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, eilorls have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. Where 
English translations arc available, they have been used with such 
changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity with 
the original. 

Where an item has no date in the source, the inferred date 
is supplied within square brackets, the reasons being given where 
necessary. The writings are placed under the date of publication, 
except where they carry a date*linc or where the date of writing 
has special significance and is ascertainable. 

References to Volume I of this series are to the January 
1969 edition. 

In the source*line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G. N. 
refers to documents, M.M.U. to the reels of the Mobile Micro- 
film Unit available in the Gandhi National Museum and Library 
(Rashtriya Gandhi Sangrahalaya), New Delhi; C.W. denotes docu- 
ments secured by the Collect^ Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to the 
text. A list of sources and a cluronology f(»r the period covered 
by the volume are also provided at the end. 
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. i. SPEECH AT MUmCIPAL COLOJ^T, BAJiGALORE' 

Sioaom; Waboma, 
Dtembir /, J939 

BHAl lAliPUKMANAMDJI, 

Only ytsterday 1 couU rend the whole of your letter. I nm lo 
busy. It was a great ucrifice on my part to take a leading part in 
die Ministers* resignations^ A number of things that the Ministers 
were dmng were strengthening the nation; these included Nayee 
Talim and your experiment with it, but when our very indepmdence 
was threatened 1 gave up all attadiment for it. 1 do piope]> 
that [even]* if you are out [of the Ministry] the experiment wiH go 
on all right. Khan Saheb is a very enthusiasdc teacher. 

Yes, the Issue of socialism remains to be discussed. Now I 
have almost forgotten my queries abo. 

r«wf. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the Hindi original: ffampuriiniimd Colleeiion. Gourtciy: National 
Archives of India 


2. CABLE TO AGATHA HARRISON 


Waxdha, 
Dtcmbtr 2, 1939 

Aoatha Haruson 
2 Craniouxnx Court 
Aurrt Bridob Road 
London 

IF R10«r MEN OOMX UNOrnciAU.y THEY WILL SUt> 
CEIVE ALL POBSIELE HXLF SROU CONORESt. TERRIBLE 
MISUNDEBSTANIHNO. IMTERIAUSM NOT DtAD. NO BROORESS 


* For die Congitn Worinng Commitiee’s r f to hni o n of October 22, 1999, 
on the iciiiiiatioa of the Gei«im MiniMries in the Pkoviaees, aUi VoL tXX, 
Aigpcndix XIU* 

>A>11w wonIs asB bded. 
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ras oouBono wouct op mahatma oamdmi 


poMoiui wrrmam ursqiuivocai. dbglasation mrarat* 

OBMCB. AMNUWI* BEKS. lOVB. 

Gamdhi 

. fitop A flMMqMK: G.N. ISIS 


3. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Sboaon» Wakimm, 
BtftM rttirmg, Dt umAtr 

MY i>BAH AMKIT, 

Whtt if CAo 1 <ip with it? Ye| 1 n»itt ffve 

•one AniwcTt Will ytMi? i 

I wrote A tetter in the niltemoon. I hope you will thed the 
bluet And ting. Count the mauy btenings.^ If you will begin 
the count, I defy you to complete the lift. They Are numberleit. 
Try, if you doubt my woi^. 

Love, 

Bapu 

From the ordinal: C.W. 3952. Ckmrtoy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7261 


4. LETTER TO K. SRimVASAM 

Sboaon, Waaoha, 
Dteember 5, J939 

DBAA tAINIVAtAN’, 

My good withet on Tlte Hituk reaching diaiinoha jubifee. 
Tkt Hvuk it undoubtedly Among India't bett pCv^papert. May 
it ccmtinue itt patt recc^. 

< M . .. 

T<tm i m um fy, 

* M. S.'^GANmit 

TV /liiufb. M^1939 : ' 


'tO; F. Ao fwa w i Vi. --.'-I/ ■ ■■■■■ ,,..i ■ 

^Tbe Natfoaal ComadtlM of te Y. W. C. A. had wqu eteed OAddligl^te 
apomar a Jiibilee in the mhbc of BaeilF Kh»tM Who Cb^flity yean 
haaa pctan otlo g the welbve of waaaea hi la^ 

>Bdller. Tlf MM 



5. LETTER TO MADALASA 


cm. madalasa*, 


Sboaon, 
Dtmkr 3, 1939 


Itisashort but sweet letter tfiat you have wirtten. It is good 
dial you have given up worrying a^t Janakibehn^. Remain 
perfectly dieerful and im^wove your healdi. Having been fortunate 
to win a husband like Shriman>, you have to bring him and Jamna- 
fad hcmour. Only a girl who has done many meritorious deeds 
gets a husband like Shriman. May Gfod restore your health soon. 

BhsA»p fnm 
Bapu 


From a Guvimile oT the Gujarati: Pmiskm Bapukt 

between pp. 318 and 319 


6. LETTER TO JAMMLAL BAJAJ 

SboAON, WAltOHA, 
Dtem^ 3, 1939 

cm. JAMNALAL, 

I had your letter. May you live for 50 yean more and fulfil 
your aspirations. Never lose heart. Live in peace there and im> 
prove your health. Everything is gmng on well here. Kamal* 
nayan* was here and had a bng talk vnth me. Ramkrishna’ seems 
to have got interested in his studies. Om* is quite happy. Need 
I say anting about Shriman? He remains absorbed In his duties. 
Rajaji arrived today. Andrews is here. Dr. Zdkir Husain is arriv 
ing today. 

BUukgg/m 

Rapu 

Flrom n p hot astt t of the Gidernti: G.N. 300$ 

* Januuhl lecond daiigliWr 
*Addnaee% rnodwr 
’Shriima Malayan 

* Additawe*a elder mo 

> Addw«e*S ynunifr wn ’’ 

* Umadevi, addroMe'a youngat daitgbler 



7. WHAT JT MEAJtS 

Thoie iidio believe that India can be freed and her frtedcMn 
retained only through non-violence will wrely believe that non- 
wdence on a inhit ac^e can only be obaerved by the beie^ 

uaefuUy and knowingly occupi^ for the sake of the country. 
What is that one thing ivhich all can do easily without any 
worth the name aund which in itself is calculated to soothe the nerv- 
ous system? The answer will une<|uivocally be hand-spinning and 
its anterior processes. And it is indigenous to the soil. MilUonscan 
eanly leant it, and its ou^t is always current coin. If there were 
no mills, yarn would be as much valued as, say, ghee. Famine of 
yarn urould be as much felt as that of staples. If the people have 
the will, they can produce their cloth without much labour. 

In the States of Europe where war is a recognized institution, 
adult males are conscripted for military service for a given number 
of years. In a country that wants to defend itself and regulate its 
life without war preparation, people have to be conscripted for jmto- 
ductive national service. If a country's vital requirements are pro- 
duced throu^ a centralized industry, it will find it necessary to 
guard them even as a capiulist guards his treasures. A country 
vdiose culture is based on non-violence will find it necessary to have 
every home as much self-contained as possible. Indian society was 
at one time unknowingly constituted on a non-violent basis. The 
home life, i.e., the village, was undisturbed by the periodical visita- 
turns from barbarous hordes. Mayne* has shown that India’s vil- 
lages were a congeries of republics. In tltem there were no ladies 
and gentlemen, or all were. 

Unless this argument is accepted by the Gongressmen, I hold 
it to be impossibfe to establish non-violence that will be proof 
against tempution and that will stand true no matter how heavy 
the odds may be against it. Widiout such non-violence the country 
cannot put up a fi^t in which thm is no gomg back and there is 
no defeat. The Gmigren vrill never prove its iKwi^violent inten- 
tion before Biitidiers and the wmrld. 

The Congress non-violence is intended as well in respect of 
^e rulen, as of all those vdio fear, distrust or despise the great 

Henry Su mner Mayne, anfeor «f FiUmr CmmmaOks it At Smt 

mi'Wut 
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tBfdtaitkm. I have no doubt that wrmnt erf* tills bioMinoifviokiioeii 
itspliMuiUe for our failure to reach communal unitjr. The fhet is that 
Oo a g resim en have not demonreraled that living non*violenoe in 
their dealings even among themselves. And I cannot resist the 
oonvictioa tiiat the deficiency of our non*violenoe can be measured 
by the deficrency in our khadi programme. Our belief in either 
has been halfhearted. I plead for full-hearted belief in botii. And 
the Congress will be so invulnerable tiiat it is highly likely that it 
will not have to go through tiie fire of civil resistance in order to 
win India’s freedom. 

With this background, let Congressmen carefully study the 
table (printed elsewhere in this issue*) prepared for me by Shri 
Krishnadas Gandhi* who is among the few khadi experts who have 
made a careful study of khadi in all its aspects. The figures are 
an interesting study for khadi-lovers. They are tentative and based 
on Krishnadas’s experience. They will vary for inferior grades of 
cotton. But they are good enough as a workable index. Those 
vrho do not wish to take the trouble of studying the whole table 
should look at count 14 only. They will see that a self-sfunner's 
khadi will cost him a little less than 3 as. per sq. yard. I have 
contemplated at least half an hour’s spinning per day by every Con- 
gressman . Even a novice should easily spin 1 00 yards in 30 minutes. 
Many spin 200 yards with ease during that time. Suppoung 
the self-spinner ne^ 20 yards per year, he will need to spin at the 
most fm* one hour per day. Thus one-fifth of the whole popu- 
lation would need to spin at the most for five hours per day for 
enough yam to clothe the whole of India at the rate of 20 yards 
per head. The present average is said to be 15 yards per head. 
With greater efficiency the working hours can be considerably redu- 
ced. I hold that such distributed production of khadi requires 
minimum of effort and expenditure. It means voluntary co-opera- 
tion on a scale never witnessed anywhere in modem times, (^ven 
the required will, the proposition is perfectly feasible. Anyway 1 
expect every Congressman to put up his best effort to spin intelli- 
gently as much as he can and organize khadi sales among his 
neighbours; and this he should do in the belief that he is taking 
his due share in the preparation of the country tor Independence. 

Sboaon, December 4, 1939 
Har^ 9-12-1939 


* Under the tide *yUndi Plgnrei*; it b not re p i a du eedi here. 



3. STATEHEHT to **Tm MEWS CHROjaCie^' 

SsOAOIf, 
tkcmAtr 4, 1959 

Mr. CauMBibertoin* if reported to have said, impeiialim 
meani the aasertiop of radad superiority, suppreanon of pditical 
and economic freedom of other people^ the exploitatioa of the 
resources of other countries for the bmiefit of an imperialist coun- 
try, tiien I say these are not the characteristics' of this country.** 
TUs is pleasutg to the ear but does not square with facts, inie 
policy adopted in Kenya, the dove business in Zanzibar, the 
Ottawa Pact, not to q;>eak the Dominions which eiqdoit the so- 
called uncivihzed races of the earth, do not show as if the imperial 
spirit was dead. CSoming nearer home, is the Pararoountcy over 
Indian Princes consistent with even elementary denu>cracy, let alone 
death of inqierialism? Princes are made and unmade not for India's 
good. Millions of Indians remain under undiluted autocracy by 
reason of the Paramountcy. 

Also I fail to see why Britain's intention about India* should 
be dependent upon Muslim, Hindu (mt any other opinion. The only 
opinion that counts is India's <q>tnion, not even the Congress opin- 
ion. India's opinion can only be ascertained by the free vote 
of her people. Hie only true and democratic method is to ascer- 
tain their will throu|^ adult sufiirage or any agreed equivalent. So 
far as the Congress is concerned, the people of Princes' India sliould 
be represented precisely on the same footing as those of British 
India. The Muslims and other accepted minorities may be repre- 
sented by separate electorates, if necessary, and in the exact proptMr- 
tion tif their numbers. They will determine what is required for 
thw protection. Ip aU matters of common interest a composite 
majority derision should prevail. If a better way than a Co^tu- 
entt Assepibly* can be ibund for kpowing the will of the people, 
so iSur M I know, die Gangres will accept it without hesitadoo, 

tThk’ UM lrinrtt, cabled to LciiMtoa, ^ipcMed in under the dde 

"Puraly Moral Isiue’*. 

*Tiie BrilUi Prune Mndstar 

*&*For dw Cangren dem a nd for a dedaratioo of Britain^ war ahnt, 
spedaUy in regard to India, and formation of a Goasdluent Awembly, sidr 
Vd. LXX, A|^ii» X and XI. 

e ' ■ V:-; ‘ 
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Nci^ertlieiixeof the country nor die UltierMjr of thenuMetdiould 
be a bar againit adult tuffirage. The election campaign wiU itaelf 
be auflBcient education for the purpoae of broadly Imowing the 
popular unU. 

The declaration ofBritidi pcdicy about ln<^ it a purely moral 
imue, far fteed ont-loving India hat neither the nor die capacity 
to retort to aimed re^t. Neverthektt, it it her rig^t to know 
Britain’t will about her. 1 am aware that Britain can imprett men 
and money from India treated at her dependency, but die can 
get ipooral wei^t on her dde onfy mm an India oonttiout 
of her freediHn. I am anxiout, at a IHend of Britain bound 
by many pertonal tiet, that the thould come out victoriout not 
becaute of her tuperiority in ^e uie of armt but b ec au te Of her 
win to be just all along the line. She wUl then have the true friend* 
thip and tympadiy milUont of people aU over the world who 
have become tick of the wanton watte of predout life and of the 
palpable lies ditoeminated to sustain greed and hunger for dominion. 

Hmijm, 9-I2.I939, and Tki HmJa, 7-l2<l939 

9. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

SbOAON, WAaUHA, 
Dtumbtr 1939 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

No letter from you either yesterday or today. We have the 
telephone now. Mfahadev] came in yesterday. I^. Zakir came in 
last night over the H. M.* question. I asked him to come. 

Rj^aji it here. 

Your note on Tempitii’ is gtnng in. 

Frithvi Singh left yesterday for Burma, his home. 

The patients doing weU. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From Uw original: C.W. 3663. Courtoy: Anuii Kaur. Aha OJt. 6472, 

* Hindu>Madini 

^Tenqilin was aoeuied oT having brofcen (he ptodge widdi American 
minjonariei had to rign beftire comiag so India and was asked to leave 
India by the **High Command of the Ghurdi in India**. In an open letter 
to the Vieeroy he had dene u need imperiafam and jastMed ladla*s aspintiott far 

ap |i cMwi UR me imnnuioB lo i up |W r B m i ii J i m nr jpifmil I p ipi fi i pifi. viiiiie 
*rhe addreisee’S note iH^penrad in Afagm, 4hU46S6^lll^.|he|^ •* CM s| l t wf 
Duty". 



JO, LETTEJt TO SJWfTITUMAJl MORAXJEB 

tettMNf, Wjuumu, 
Dt t mk tt it I0S9 

cm, uuarnmmAfit 

I iMMild oeituiify like it if ChhaganUl Joihi U given contn^ of 
tke ic|^lcr for kfaedi wo^. Chhaganlnl it an old inmate of the 
Athram. 

The indiffMence of the State authoritka it a painful affiur. 

Bhum/fifim 

Bapu 

Ffom « pholoitat of the Ckgenit: C.W. 4730. Couriciy; Sfaoaiftiauv 
Morarjee 


//. LETTER TO SARASWATJ GAJiDUI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
December i, 1939 


cm. lARU, 

I have your letter. I hope you are keeping up your courage 
fw going through your delivery. Have f«ith in God. Kanti' doet 
not write to me. 1 am tatiisfied that I get news about him. 
What ebe do I desire than the welfare of you both ? Ba has gone 
to Delhi because of Lakshmi's* illness. Kanu’ is leaving for Rajkot 
today. 

BUstmp fnm 

Bapu 

Fran a photostat of the ffimlt: G.N. 6178. Abo C.W. 3452. Courtesy: 
KantOal CSaadhi 


i Rardst GaadhTi ton, addressetb bmhaad 

>1«llbornwdasOMMlrf 

»YoMner sen ofWtmahM Qaattt 
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12. JM GOD^S GOOD UAjmS 


MAE nOlMDt 

I am tmknown to you penoually, but my wife and I caufe vary 
near to bemg your host and boatmi when you visiieci the GreeoMkl 
Mill at Darwcfi» Laacaihire« in 1931. ... 

I read aritfa deep ioterett and inspiratioo, in die early daya 
of diii war, a few Haei written by yon in Ww tf m*, ndyeh have been a 
great help and cemfort to me in thcee troubled dmet* They ate at 
ibdewe; penoaaUy would not purchase my own coualry^t freetiam 
by violence, even if such a thing were potdble. My Ihith • . . that 
whM b gained by die swoid will aho be hat fay the sword is isaper- 
hhaUe.** I have faeea encouraged, afeer menthmiag my thoughts to 
my friend Agatha Harriaoa, to errite and tell you what 1 have had so 
much in mind diwiag these first distressfiil weeks of war. . • . 

• • . I have wonde r ed whether this is not the moment when such 
an acknowldtiged spiritual prophet and leader as you are nught give a 
clarion coU to the whole arorld, pointing to another way titan the senae* 
less gamble and destruction of war; another way, not merely fer the 
settfing of di^Mtles but, far more in^sortant, fer resistance to evil and 
even for the attainment of political aims. • • • It seems to see that a 
lead firom one artch your spiritual audiority along the lines of a better 
%my than ansr to help die stricken and oppressed, whedwr individiiab or 
n a t km s , asight co m e ufitfa redeeming power to many who find themselves 
fai the distress of a moral dUeasma at die present lime, and rrlrasr spiritual 
energies which, became of this dilemma, are tamed and uaelen, or are 
prostituted in the attempt to supply upliA and inspiration lor the pursuit 
of a holy war lor dviliaacion, freedom-^or fer die osere nqpttive aim of 
demoying Hitlerism by s ucc es sfu l rivalry in !ts own methods. . « • 

My heart cries to you out of its dastreas and despair caused by the 
war. 1 have seen so much that is good in the Octinan paople, the 

sdfrgiviiig ideaihm of itt youth, whom I love, ae wed as the ev8 vdlh 
which 1 am so intaiiiately aoquainled throygh trying to help the vie* 
thns. I have been in a Naat prisoa, and have b e li e v ed that dwongh 

mV t h p r ii Imb ahna BW Up H AOhlBT % m v lO hclu ihs 

ononL unowo w onmm wMv^vwoa eu^ aui^m no vwsoup^vu enr nn^ns 

yten did young men of Gemmoy and of my ««m oouniry, dma dm 

way we are about to emplay* of driving mflUoH* of Bern to dau g ht er 

wMKC WiUUKIs 1 UCUOVC HMK RHHI^r ^VOpie IIVOQ|pEMNR iDv WWnKm mmw 

* VUt Vel. IXK, PIK 126-7. 
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TBB OOUJCTKD WOMCt OT MABATMA OAMOBI 


Iwniwg to Me tlie way out of tfak evil into wfaidi we are dowly 
piof decfwr and deeper, undlU may woo be too late. 

PieriiaiM you alone can help ui. I write to you in deqi c ooe cm 
to beg you to ti oi l ii def wbadwr h nay »ot be laid upon you to do m. 
Widk deq> e t te em and love, 

Ttm fi im i tkumfyt 
CSomMui (ItTouroot 

49 PAOUAMOirv Miu. 


LotnoN N.W. 3 


t know Oiat thfa letter* eeflecta the attitude of many EngKehmen 
who look to me for ahowing the better way. Sir Radhakriahnan*! 
ooileetion oftributea^ on my cmnidettng aeventy yean has deepened 
the hope of thousands of peace-lovers. But I know u^t a poor 
imtmment 1 am for foe folfilment of that hope. Admiren have 
given me credit I donot deserve. I am not aUe to testify that India 
fomifoes foe world with a good example oS non*violence of the 
strong and therefore at a subnitute for armed resistance against 
an aggressor. India undoubtedly has shown the efficacy of passive 
non*vi<denoe as a weapon of the weak. But useful as it is as a 
sufastitate of terrorism, I claim no newness ot merit for it. It is no 
contribution to the peace movement. 

It is no wonder that my identification with foe Congress de- 
mand appears to contradict my previous writing quoted by my cor- 
reqtondrat. There is, however, no contradiction. Even now as 
then I would not gain independence at foe cost of non-violence. 
The critic might retort that, if the British Gkwernment made the 
reqtrired deciaration, I would be helping the Allies and foereby 
taking part in violence. The retort would be reasonable but for the 
fact foat the additional help that Britain would gain firtun the 
Congress would be purely moral. The Congress would contribute 
neither men nor money. The moral influence would be used on 
the side of peace. I have already said in these columns foat my 
non-violence does redogniae different qieciet of viofence-J-defenave 
aMdofibnsive. It is true that m foe long run foe difibrence is oblit- 
erated, but foe initial merit persists. A non-violent person is hound, 
when foe occsision arises, to say which side is just. Thus I wkhed 
soccem to foe Ahyssintam*, foe Spaniards*, foe Czechs’, the 

i whidb liriv am MMducod iMre 

> iFer CmaihijiV admowNdnamt,^ VqI. UPC. pp. 221-2. 

> Kih Vd. LXI, pp. 801-2. 

* YHt Vol. LXVn, p. «8. 

. ’ibid. pp. 404.0. 
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CidiieK' and the Ftoks^ thou(^ in eadt cate I widied that they 
oeadd have ofibred nen-vioient redttanoe. In the preeent caae, if 
the CSongrm could jusdiy the Brid^ caae m die high ground 
jpralb«ed by Mr. Ghamberiain, Intha^dedared free vvould dirow in 
h|er,whole moral weight on the nek of peace. The part I am fdaying 
is, in my OfMnion, atrictly non>violent. There it no spirit of 
bargaining b^ind the Congress demand which itself is trhoUy 
mo^ There is no donre to embarrass the Omemnsent. There is 
to be no pted|Mtaie eivil (fisobedimee. Care is being tdten to hieee 
every just ol^ecdon to the Gongtets demand and to nnooth every 
difficulty in the way of Great EMtain making the requisite declara* 
don. The greatest strain is being put upon impatient Gonipess* 
men qwiling for a fight though ncm-violent. I myself want to be 
able to {day an effeedve part in bringing ptooo nearer. I might be 
able to do so if India becomes in fact an independent ally of Mtain, 
though the legal process is delayed till the war is ended. 

But who am I? I have no strength save what God gives me. 
I have no authority over my countrymen save the pihrely moral. If 
He holds me to be a pure instrument for the spread of non>violence 
in the place ofthe awful violence now ruling the earth, He will give 
me the strength and show me the way. My greatest weapon is 
mute prayer. The cause of peace is, therefore, in God’s good hands. 
Nothing can happen but by His will expressed in His eternal, 
changeless Law which is He. We neither, know Him nor His Law 
save through the glass darkly. But the faint glimpse of the Law 
is sufficient to fill me with joy, hope and faith in the future. 

Seoaon, December 5, 1939 
HmjM, 9-i2-19S9 

13. MESSAGE TO S. SATTAMURTI 

(Befrirc DttmMr St /A39]* 

Your Exhibition^ should bo a thorou^ wKem.. Yqr I .boUeve 
thot we can sorely spin our way to pwaraj mrougb diO dliarid^. 

T»f Ms*, 6-12-1939 

t'.Ktfr Vol. DCVI^, ^ 2SO-2. 

* Vd. LXX, j». 141 ; aim pp. I«M. . . ! , 

>T|w fcpOTt it daMii^ **ld!adpi% Pps ^ba r 6, ■... 

4Tlw AB-Ia& khadi aad 'ifwtiwhi BritDiittm wlM wat to be bchl 
at Madras 1 



/#. LETTER TO AMRTT EAUR 


DtmAtrS, 1959 

wt PBAit AMnrr, 

Your letter todsjr is oonsolmg. Poor Nayakam* has lost his 
SOB Anaml Rap otherwise TongasnUa. He had ooovulsioas yesttr* 
day. The paicBtt have home ^e grief bravely. NoBwre dme for 

Lowe. 

Bath 

Fieoi foe origmel: C.W. Oourteiy: Aiarit K»ur. Abo G.N. 7262 


15. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL JfEHRU 

SaoAcm, Waroha, 

DtetmAtr 1939 

MV DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

1 have not read the Kfuttra resolutions* or your speech*. I 
should like to have both. 

* E. W. Aryaiwyakam, Secreury, HindinUai Talimi Ssagh 

* The U. P. PoUticel Ckmfefcaoe, held at Mathura on November 28 and 
29, poaed remiuthMii rdating to Indian Stata and foe Tenancy BUI and 
anofoer on foe eonstractive programme. 

* Jawaharlal Ndiru api^ in Hindi lor one and a half hours. Referring 

to foe svar in Europe, he was happy to state that iu repercussions in India 
were most svdoome as they had succeeded in coes p e s ing their internal diSier. 
cnees in CSongress. He emphasised that their demand for swaray was an old 
one and had nofoiaig to do tvith the present war. The Cka^gess sought 
dnrifleadon of Britifo Government's wai^ atn» in relation to India. He re- 
gretted that the Bdtifo Go v er n ment's reply to foew d emand wm most tin- 
sa fo fcetmry and foe i e l bro foe Congress Woridag Committee had ho alterna- 
tive but to can upon Congress Ministries to resign, lie r ei ter a ted foe Con- 
gress desnand fer a GonsUtiient Assembly to frame a suitable constitution for 
India and said that be mw no pro sp ect of a setttement be t ween foe Britifo 
O ov enu nent and India to tong at t^ mahi.Gongtett demand eras not ao- 
onted. T1ieeomanmalptelilem,he‘said^ s»ntaot amajoristaeaadwascapa- 
hte of sohnion if ladte^ right to aa a Bee country wai oonoed^ 
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Xjntmll TO MUMBB* 13 

fi). 1 aole your genttc awipUint m M«li»dBv*> ietwr. Whatanl 
You liave to toke ne m I am. 1 Imm you do*. 1 kaoiir 
aim how gonde you are with are. 

You may b(^ Grippt when you Uke.^ 

Love. 

Bapo 

Omdhi^ciini Pkpen, 19S7. Oourtaty: Nehru Mwaorial Mumuoi mmI 
lihnry 


16, LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Dtemuktr 7, 1969 

MV Man AMEIT, 

1 have your letter. It is unfortunate but it is inevitable that 
you should go to Indore.* 1 diall keep HaksarV letter for you. 
Love. 

Bapu 

From the orisiiMl: G.W. 37M. Courtmy: Aforit Kaur. Aho O.N. 726$ 


17. LETTER TO SURENDRA 


Dmmhtr 7, 1939 

CHI. soasNonA, 

The remark whidi has pained you is just plain truth. It is pre- 
ferable to have several wives rather than secretly indulge in immo- 
ral practices.* This truth nuy seem bitter but its fruits would be 
very sweet. The relative praise of polygamy inqrfieit in it is fidly 
,pisdfied. The more I think die mere cleaaly 1 see that the ialse 
fear of society ruins a nuui. Just as the test of ntm-violenoe hm in 

Ho othorted the gathering to tolkw die Oongreu eomtruedve programme 
and tshe to awadeihi and khadi in pardeular. Caadadiag. Nduu 
that diey awe in no hurry to launch a struggle and amuld not take dw 
offainvc, but at the same time they sh ould prepare themselves ftom now fer 
hiture contingeneiaB. 

‘The so u rc e has **arc^. 

7 Sir Stafbrd CMpps met Oaadhip on O ece m b e r 19« 199^ at WaetBia. 
*To settle d ilfcmiem b etwee n two rival orgaidtatimu, Fk^ Maadal 
and Sangh. and gidde dieir atraglie in dwiSials 
«OeL Kaihn Narain Hakmr 
’ Pi* Vol. LX7C. pp. S12.5. 
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Tn ooujumm 


■OV MAHkniA OAMMO 


vlblnior,^ifaiiibff k the cMe idth pivit^ «idtiiipa> 
Wo»«vkilenoei’fiiuriiy, de^, iuv avt Hvtuet fo te cudtivaM 
incavetbuttobepnctkedin thc-ttMN-of leciety. < « But lim 
digreaing. Why aigue? Siknoe k bMkt 
[From Gujarati] 

i^ton the anouMript of Mahadev Deiat't Diary. Gourteiy: Narayaa OcMt 

JS. LETTER TO AMRJT KAUR 

Sbqaon, Waroha, 

Dtemitr F, J939 

Wr'DBAS iMOT^ 

I am myiog I cannot sponsor the fund.> Of course you should. 
1 am saying no in gentle ttinns. 

J jmay not be re^y fdth your ttupboard. 1 am trying to pro* 
cure one i«ady*made. 

Did I tell you Ba had gone to Delhi for Lakshmi? You will 
look them up. Kashi* and Kanu leaving today. Rajaji wimt to 
Delhi today only for Lakshmi. You should build tip your 'stren^h. 
Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: G.W. S9S5. Courtety: Amrit Kaur. Abo O.N. 7264 

19. LETTER TO BHARATAJf KUMARAPPA 

Sboaon, 

■) . J)tember8f.J939 

MY PRAR RH A i A T A k* 

fGoald^^ atudeak oome on Wednesday next at 7 a.m. or 4 

Pirn*? 

Rs. 10,000 will be transierred* 

' •' ^fiaaSi 

■■■-■> Bapo 

tria:". 

What about your taking the phmie seeing I have iti 

^ JPl'tks a phoioMat. kSM 

*O m iiri oo as in the Soate a 
^ FiA> letterio die addrame, p. 2. 

S Wife of CSihagaalal Gandy 


B[aPo] 



20 . LETTER TO MJ^UBEHN MASHRVW^ 

S>OAON» WAItOHA, 

Dtcmbtr 8 , 1939 

CHI. HANUDl, 

Athut you have become a mother. Give the child whatever 
haitae you wirii. I did not like at all the name' you gave Rami*i* 
daughter. It is much too kmg. The girl still does not come near 
me. Mantua’s* Shobhan took to me immediately. Kunvai^i^ is 
quite well now. The |^1 also is ^sying very ivett. Babas gt^e to 
Delhi. Lakshtni is in there. Write to them at Delhi. 

T hope aH three of you are keeping fine. 

BUisi»gt fitm 

Bapu 

Fiem • phoMMat of the Gnienti: C.W. 2674. CoiKtety; Manuhshn g. 
MMhrutmla 


21 . LETTER TO DEVDAS GAJWHI 

Dmmhr 8 ^ 1939 

GW. DEVDAS, 

Where is the need to guide you? You are not likely to neglect 
anything in Ba’s service. Who can charge you with neglect if any* 
thing happens to Ba? She will pass away wherever she is destined 
to. No one protects another. God alone protecu all. ’Ba vsffl 
give you the details about the death of Ashalat8*s child. SHie was 
p re sen t there at the ^dme. GopalraoV son died in a matier of 
a few minutes. He was stung by a black scorpioa. He.scseamesl 
and fell dosvn dead. All of us live in the jaws of death. As long 
as it does not swallow us we may go about dancing. 

'NavaoMlflai 

^AddnsMo's moiher’s ilMsr 
S WOb of KrUmadM GwKOii 
* Kunvaqi PWcl^ RsasTs hushswd 
’OsfMiaw'toSRhnir, a dW' Aihians 'iiiSsI - 


IS 
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vm JOOLUumD wout or iiajbatma OAMNn 


J. hat wriuen to Jinnah. Now one may lay diit too b ov^. 


Fima • p ha t ia uu «r im Onbiati: G^. 2ISS 


Batv 


22. LETTER TO VQAYABEHM M. PANCHOU 

SaoaoN, Wardha, 
DrtmArr 1939 

cm. vgAYA» 

Your compbdat b justified. What couM I do? There was a 
long letter from Nanabhai*. 1 wanted to reply to him but could 
not and he went on a fast. Tell him never to do that again. Fast- 
ing is no remedy in such matters. Patience, trust and love are 
the mily remedy. We should not mind even if no child attends 
[the schoolj. We should be satisfied even with one. However, 
we shouldn't yieM, either, on the isMie of Harijans. It would be 
advisable for NanaMai to come and see me when you two can permit 
him to do so. If the medicinal paste has agreed with Manubhai’ 
let him continue it. Give him enough ghee. You also must 
take it. You will be able to deserve Nanabhai's legacy only if 
both of you keep good health. 

Ba has gone to Delhi to look after Lakshmi. Krishnadas u 
going today to Rajkot for a month. Perhaps he may return 
earlier. 

Bato 

SmT. VlJATABUIN 
AmUA* Vim SkmCARM 

From a pboun to t of the Gi^anui: OJf. 7121. Aho G.W. 461S. Qauammft 
Wsiyotaslui M. P a nd w M 


^NiWodupmad ffnIWsi 



2S. LETTSk TO A BISHOt 


[After DtemAtr J939\* 

oIak BilHor, 

I am deeply grateful for your letter. 

My object iu writing in Htaymi was to dear up misundcritand* 
ings. 1 see that I failed. I never knew that the verb ‘cavil* had 
only the meaning you have explained.^ i could never willingly at- 
tribute captious criticism to you. My imperfect language is respon- 
sible for the wrong done to you. Pray forgive. 

I am trying to help tlic M. R. A.’ in the best manner I ct^. 

Of course our different viewpoints make no difference in my 
regard for you. 

Tows smtonfyt 
M. K. Gandhi 

Prom a copy; Pyarelal Papen. Oourtay: Pyarclal 


24. TELEGRAM TO RAIHAJ/A TTARJI 

Dtemher 9, 1939 

Raihana Tyabji 
Gamp Barooa 

JUST HSARO FROM MAHADEV ABOUT MOTHER. SUB MUR 
NOT WORRY. MAY GOD GIVE HER STRENGTH. JUMP 
ME INFORMED HER PROOKESS. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: S.N. 9893 


'The addraMe*! letter to which this it a reply b dated Oeoesabet tt, 

1939 . 

*In hb ardde^The Pity of IP* Oaiu&i^ had written, "Tlie writer weiAi 
to cavil at the demand for independence as diitingunhed from Dominion 
StaM**. m Vd. LXX, pp. »5S. 

> Moral Rearmament initiated by Or. Frank Bachman 
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25. LETTER TO AMRIT EAUR 

Sboaqn, Wakoha, 
DeetwAtr 9^ 1939 

MY OBAK AMKITi^ 

No more than to mnd a trainload of love to you and the 
family* 

No letter from* you today. 

Batu 

Smt. Rajkumam Ambit Kaur 
J uuuNDUR City 

Fran the ortgiiutl: C.W. 3956. Gourtny: Amht Kaur. Abo G.N. 7265 


26. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 


Wardhaoanj, 
Deember 9, 1939 

I haveVead Janab Jinnah Saheb’s exhortation^ to “Mutsalmans 
|all over In^a to observe Friday, the 22nd December, as a day of 
deliverance and thanks giving — as a mark of relief that the Congress 
Governments have at last ceased to function.** Prayers are to 
be offisred for deliverance from Uie unjust Congress regime. The 
(exhortation is followed by the text of a resolution that is to be 
Ipaaed at all meetings that will be held under tlie auspices of the 
Muslim League. I wish to appeal to Jinnah Saheb and Mussal- 
mana associated with him to desist from the contemplated step. 

The gravest allegations have been made against the Congress 
in the resdution. The vast Muslim population is to be made to 
recite befixe God allegations as if they were proved and on that 
account to thank the Almighty for the deliverance. At the same 
time, the Governors of Provinces are to be requested to examine 
the allegations and grant redres. 

Will it not be right and proper to wait for the GovemtMr’s opin- 
ions' before the serious step contemplated is taken? 1 call it 

^ *Tlie Mwrae h« but LfUtrt to AirhuMn Amrit Kern has “firon". 

S limed on December 6, 1939, at Bonbay 
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aerioux, became Muslims, who will be called upon to believe the 
alligations, cannot but harbour ill will against an <dd national 
otganizadon, which is as much theirs as that of any other Indians. 
And this, at a time when Jinnah Saheb and PSmdit Nehru are about 
to meet and e]q)ect to reach an honourable settlement.' If the 
Congress is as bad as described in the resolution, it should be unfit 
to have any negotiations with. 

The only concrete allegations against the Congress Ministries 
that I know of are contained in the Muslim League CommitteeV 
report called the Pirpur Report. I happen to know that the Par* 
liamentary Sub*committee had referred the report to various Con- 
gress Ministries, and I know also drat the Ministers concerned had 
made careful investigations and reported to the Sub-committee* that 
most of the complaints were without foundation. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Jinnah Saheb has taken upon his 
shoulders the tremendous respondbility of being both the accuser 
and the judge. This too might not have mattered if he had not 
presented these complaints to the Muslims of India as if they were 
proved facts. I ask Jinnah Saheb and his colleagues to listen to 
the appeal of one who claims to be their friend and also a servant^ 
of Muslim Indians and hence of Islam. 

I heartily associate vrith Jinnah Saheb in his request to the 
Governors to examine the allegations that may be brought to their 
notice and give their opinion upon them. Jinnah Saheb has said in 
his letter’ to Babu Rajendra Prasad that he had placed his allega- 
tions before His Excellency the Viceroy. I hope that His Excellency 
will take an early opportunity of pronouncing upon them. It is 
not too much to ask Jinnah Saheb to await Viceregal opinion and 
tliat of the Governors upon the serious allegations before a vast 
mass of Muslims are called upon to endorse them and to condemn 
the Congress. 

Tht HMt, 10-12.1939, and Tkt HilModa, 10-12-1939 


t ‘Hw Nelinijuiiiab talks were however abandoned. 

* Formed under the Caiairmanship of Raja of nrpor 
^'EIk rest of the sentenoe is from Tk$ HilaaaJa. 

* Tht tfilamh here hat “co^ervaot**. 

’ Dated October 6, 1939 



MESSAOB TO fABAiyonS DfSTTOCT POMTICAL 
€OffPBRBJ<KSB' 

,‘ l i , tflcfore Dttmbtr iO, i9$9l* 

1 am mad after khadi. My staadani of wooea it khadi^ 
and ontai it it achieveid, 1 cannot venture to lannch a civil dit* 
obedience movement. 

tAr MaA, 12-12‘-1939 


‘ 29. RAJKOT REFORMS* 

lUave teen Ute Rajkot State ^note on reforms. The contradic- 
tion makes no imprestion on me. I adhere to every word of what 
1 have taid.^ Events will show %vhat the reforms mean. Though 
I did not use Shri Phebar’s’ name in my article, the framer of the 
State note has gratuitously brought him in to enable him to signify 
his dispkaeure tonrardatheone man whohas been admitted in my 
presence as a true and brave reformer. He will survive all the at- 
tacks made on him. If the reforms prove to be what they: are 
daimed to be in tbe uote, no one will he more glad than L The 
authorities aie, however, entitled to congratulations on their having 
SQCrUSed the af^uroval of six out of the ten nominees for the aborted 
Cmistitution Committee. 'Ihat is indeed a defeat for the State 
l^riahad and me. This vUu fact is a good specimen of Katliiawar 
politics. Jiut 1 have no right to complain. Even if all the ten 
including Dhebarbhai had accepted the Rajkot reforms, my analysis, 
if it is true to facts—os I hold it is — ^wouid not be afiecied. Only 
it would be of no effect if all those who wanted something were 
satisfied with less tliao what they bad. In that sense, therefore, 
Rajkot autiiorities have undoubtedly won. 

SaoAON, December 10, 1939 
Hmjm, 16-12-1939 

* & > The oonlerence, held at Kami on Dece m be r 10, 1939, paned lesolu* 
tkHis appealing m every Indian m encourage khadi and indigenoia industria, 
and calling upon them to prepare Ibr all eventualitiet. 

* ThU appeared under *'Nota*'. 

5 n* Vol. LXX, pp. 366.7. 

’U. N. Dhebar 
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29. fJETTEk TO JAWAHAJtLAL J/EHRU 

Seoaon, Wardha (C. P.), 

Dtemdm 10^ 1939 

MY DEAR JAWAHARIAL, , , j 

What is tills cutting about? 1 should like to ace your tpe<K^* 
and like you to reply to the article. 

What an extraordinary fabva^ of Jiunah about .’Congjteas 
Ministries! 

Love. 

fiAra 

Osn^-Ndire Fapen, 191)9. Ooiirteiy: TVehni Memorial Moseonk and 
Ubnry ' ’ ^ 


30. LETTER TO J. Z nODGE ' 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

Dtttmber lOi 19^ 

DEAR MR. HODOE*, 

Will you please forward the enclosed* to Lady Hamilton. We 
shall all miss good Sir Daniel’. 

Tmtrs suuRfpfyt 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat; G.N. 776 

^Presumably, this refers to the addresm't spe<icb at Agm <Mt 
4, 1939, whercia iattr alia he had referresi to the lodfen i^tvil Sqrvfee fuid 
other Imperial Services ar^ declared: **VVe have placed our cards oa the 
Ubie, and no useful purpose can be served by interviews^ talks and suiemrnts 
ihiless die Government b prepa r ed to accept the views Mpreued by 
grcsi aikl Mahatnia GandM/’ 

; 2 A iiroclaiiiailoa by religious authority, abir **btateaiefit to the 

pp. 

British missionary 

^ Not available 

^ ^ Sir Daniel Hamilton, a philanthropbt, wdl known for hb work in cod- 

nection widi the co-operattve iiKn*enient in Bengal, died m Sedilaiici ob De- 
cember 9, 1939, 
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3J. LETTER TO RAMNIKLAt MODI 


Seoaon, Wakdha, 
Dtcember 10^ 1939 

OKI. SAMNlKUiL, 

B^lvantsinha gave me your letter last evening. You have 
had a narrow escape. I am glad. There was no non-violence in 
your action. But don’t worry about it. Try hereafter to be non- 
violent. Resolve not to run away if such a thing happens again. 
You should, instead, embrace the person attacking )Ou. Tara* 
also need not have got frightened. It is only on occasions like this that 
our n(Mi-violence is tested. If, in spite of yourself, you can’t help 
running away when sudi an occasion arises agaun, you need not 
feel ashamed. We rise if we keep trying in spite of repeated falls. 
From the point of view of non-violence we are but infants. When 
vre have not learnt even to raise ourselves on our feet, how can 
we expect to be able to keep standing erect? 

Blutmgs fimm 

Bapu 

RAUNntLAi. Mtmi 
Shantinaoar 

Ashram Road, Sabarmati 

From « photonai of the Giyarati: G.N. 4184 


32. JIOTES 

Dominion Status or Independence 
An Englitii friend writes to say that he was pained to find me 
shifting my ground from Dominion Status to independence, for he 
has known me declare my satisfaction with Dominion Status in terms 
of the Statute of Westminster. The charge of tiiifting ground is not 
new. General Smuts had brought it against me in South Africa in 
the initial stages of satyagraha. But he was ultimately satisfied with 
what I had done. And as the reader knows I can count him among 
my many friends. Tlie charge arises from my compromising 
nature,^ the desire **to agree vrith my adversary quickly”*. Thus, 

f A dd w e e t wife 
*SI. AiMkiw. v. 25 
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wfau a ncwipaper inierviewO' came to me in Yeravda in 1930^ 1 
used the oft*qtioted exprcanon **subitance of independence*’.* - 1 
told him that I riiould be satiified with the subctance, instead of die 
fleeting shadow, of independence. Similarly, I had said to a fiiend 
that, if Dominion Status was offered, I diould take it and expect to 
carry India urith me. 'fhis is, surely, not in conflict with my saying 
that I would not be satisfied with anting less than the best, when a 
definition of war aims Is concerned. 1 should be a traitor to the 
country’s cause if I lowered the goaL If, thereftMC, Dominion 
Status is less than independence I must claim the latter. If it is 
the same as independence, it is solely for India to decide what her 
status vfill be called. And in examining Dominion Status as India’s 
status I have endeavoured to sliow that it will ill fit her case, u 
Dominion Status has associations which show that it is appUcabk to 
the whites only and does not exclude the exploitaticm of non-Euro* 
pean races. India, which is among the exploited nations, %vill be a 
misfit as a fellow-exploiter with, say. South Africa. Free India's 
mission must be much higher, especially if site finally accepts non* 
violence as a substitute for war. 

Sirnu Yajna in Andiira 


The following is the statement of amtributions (in yam and 
cash) voluntarily given by the workers and artisans of the Andhra 
branch, A. I. S. A., for the Sutra ytgna in connection with tiie 
Charkha Jayanti*: 


Total number of yards 
Value of yam 
Cash 

Total money value 


94,39,750 
Rs. 590-0-0 
Rs. 277-4-10 
Rs. 867-4-10 


This should remind wrorkers that for the next Jayanti the aUe* 
bodied have to igiin the whole year round at least 160 yards per 
day. 

Medical PaAcrrrnoNXRS and SpacoLATiON 


A medical practitioner from Kenya asks whether medteal prac- 
titioners can eng^age in money-lending business or ^leculation. I 
have long held the opinion that {wofessional men, whetiier medical 
or legal or other, should not seek to add to their income by ^pecula- 
tion or other pursuits. It tends to make them careImB in their spe- 
cial wmh. There have been cases in wrliidi doctors and law]^ 

1 PUb Vol. XLIII, pp. 415-7. 

* Gandfaiji’s birtliday accordiag to the Chtjacali calsoda r , also haowa as 
tluUid Bams 
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THE COLLBCTEO WCMKE^r MAHATMA OANDMl 


hawC’ Tuinedithctr tirputMtioii bf goinf outxide their profcMuoti' tb 
taufke-EBotiefi. i- 

’ ‘ SitbAtnr, II, 1939 

i7Wi»W;A(C£S 

^ateyrr ma^ be laid to the contrary, 1 must continue to 
ebfjin to be ’a friend add well-wtdier of tlie ^nces. For, my pne* 
free'tnmabas a de^ite place for them. Andhenceit u&at 
l‘likv^ bden drawhg attrition to the wealen'ess of their podtjon ai it 
’tbclay. Tlie aiiian F^ces would do well to abdiqite t^e 
poM^n th^ should neWr ha^ pio»esM>d, and the powers ot the 
Dij^t' ok^cs should be legularw I haW also Ventured to suggMt 
’Uiti e^.bd^m'rei^uii^ 

' “ No ohe'in his wildest imagination 'thinks that the people of the 
Hia^ vntl fbr eiwr remain what they are. They urill fight fi>r their 
rights either non«violently or violently. In any case, the Princes 
cannot hold out against itiilHcms who have becotne conscious of their 
IMwer, whotber ipkituai or physicai. 

,Ji If the Piinoetwtll not read the signs of the times,ha 8 the Para* 
meuHt Power, «wbich has ‘rescued* or ‘created’ diem, no duty to- 
wards the people of die States? Shri Pyarelal has examined this 
question, iMid endeavoured to show, as the reader wHl find els^here 
in this (ft Hariiim\ that no treaty obligations absolve the Para- 
mount i*ower from protecting the people against misrule, or compel it 
to recogfdv die Princes as co-cquais with itstdf and free from aU con- 
trol. liie very word ‘Paramountcy’ involves the final authority of 
die IHiranibunt Power. The so-called treaties are not treades be- 
twirefr equals, bat conditions and restrictions imposed upon thiMfe to 
whom they are given. They are so many grants made principaliy 
or vdioUy for the consotidatioii '^f Panunouhtcy. Liwyers will no 
<bit‘ ivhp, wqwld. argqf diat treaties are lolema. plages 
jwhijch can hf eoibfoed by the Princes. How can n dw^ en^;HM 
4k^ts , asainsi. guat . 

Thof?; whn, accqse thp,ppngress of bargaining with. Eqgjiui^d 
ii^ienshjB is engag^ in a life-ai| 4 *rieadi struggle, do not knpw w|iti,t 
they arejs^ying. il^iyway I qinhave po part in bargaining. . It is 
against my nature. India’s birthrij^t may not be recogpiized 

■ '^*n*'Voi.-tx!X. pp;4(tt-4.-- 
> Under the tide “The Acid Teet” 



THE ntmcEs 2i^ 

today. It will be v^hen the time comes. But the issue must be 
plainly understood. 

I hold that, in tho nature of *thii|gi, it is impossible for the 
Congress to negotiate with the Princes directly. When the time has 
OMne, it wiU be found that the Paramount Power will have nego* 
tiated on their behalf with die Congress or whoever can deliver the 
goods. Prittoes must not be Used or allowed to impede the march 
trf India' to freedom, even as the I.G.S., a Briddi creation, cannot 
be allowed to do so. Both are bulwarks of the Empire, and both 
'wiU either be found to yield wilKnft assistance to free India or witt 
be disbanded. Hiii is not said to oSbnd them. It is the nidced 
truth. When Britain has shed imperialism, at lewrt so far as India 
is donoemed, it will he dtsoovered that these two arml of imperial* 
ism were no hindrance on England’s path towards the right act. 

As I Visualize the war at this stage, I see diat it has not yet 
commenced with grim earnestness. Both parties are discovering and 
iuvendng pew methods of dMtructiion» but both aie, Ibope, evading 
the terrible slaughter which ; mast result hum , any serious impact 
^between thp twa,. Awful as the uidiscrimiaate makiag of sh^ with 
.tlm.atteod^t loss Afilifo is> it will be Xound to be ioaignilicaat com* 
pared tp, what will happen when thc h^tconuneaccsin rigiueam* 
Cft.j Meanwhile moral issaes are being decided for the combatants, 
whether they wllf or no. I observe diat British statesmen have now 
■begun to confine the war aims to die freedom of European nations. 
Unless Uie war comes to an abrupt end, they will find it necessary 
to go back to tliC original aim of saving tlie world for democracy. 
This war .witli the gigantic preparatiioos it has neccisitfitcd will 
force the parties to icover much wider, moral ground than they have 
perhaps contemplated. Tlic war may* literefore, ultiinalrly be decid- 
ed on moral iasnes. At any rate, the . Congress,: which has volun- 
tarily disarmed itself and chosen, die path of peace or non-violence, 
is engaged in bringing the moral issue, to the forefimt.^ And if it 
keeps patient, it may* by its sheer inristence on the moml tisue^ play 
an important part in preventing the unpending holocaust. A clear 
perc^ion of ^e problem of the Princes is a big part of (he moral 
issue. I invite the Princes and their advisers and* last but not least, 
theBritish statesmen to examine it di^tasskmattlyr and . widiout the 
bias* ■ 

SiUAON, December 11, 193^- 

16-12-1939 '' 



34. *'SPm FOR SWARAJ'* 

Some boyi and girls came to me the otlicr day and adeed for my 
autogn^. They wanted some message in action. To all of 
them I gave the me^ge; **Spin for twany.’* For, jmt now I have 
nothing hut spinning and swaraj on the brain. 1 had exp e ct e d my 
young visitors to be distressed to find, instead of a copy*bo(^ 
maxim, a message that asked them to create something and that too 
so insipid as spinning. But on my inquiring, they told me they 
would spin. Shri Sitaram Sastri tells me people are asking for char- 
khas, etc. Another friend, an old jail bird, tells me 1 should defi- 
nitely set apart one year for spinning work and universaliaation of 
kha^. But the following letter conies from a Bombay advocate as a 
counterUast: 

'*If you will not laugh at me, I %vill wdieritatiady say, it is dw 
ptagraflame of untvaiaal sphwilng.*** la them words you addrened the 
U.P. OoB g rew m ea asMMg whom, aeeordiag to you. were lotae "who had 
laughed at the charldui aad aon-violenoe”. But to your **atter aetonhb- 
meat you Bmad them reooadled to both". This is what baflks you. 

Without elaimiag to qseak ibr dw U.P. Ooagrewmaa r eferred to, 
let aw tell you why most Qoagremawa do aot acdvdy oppose sudi 
stateoHeits of youie as, "if millioos qdss for swaral and ia dw spirit of 
non-violeaoe, there will probably be ao aeoessity ibr dvil disobedieace***, 
aad your in si itmrr oa noa-vielenoe ia word, deed aad thought which 
they know is impassible and srhich you, dw author of it, have not been 
aMe to attain, aooordhig to your own admission. The mason for this 
atdtude b simply thb dut you have becom e a symbol of dw aught of 
the Oongress aad, to the general masses, the words *Qandhi’ aad *Oon- 
gress* have b eooaw syaonynwus; aad hence Coagressnwn are not ready 
to lose such a powerful we a po n at thb stage of the war of iadepea- 
deiwe. The Oongress adaus Oaadhi will not be half as powerfiil as its 
former self. Thb fliet b realixed by all aad sundry, aad that b «fhy 
dWy would not wilUngiy allow you to deport Bom the Ooagrew even 
at the cost of rendering "obedieaee without feith”, as you term it. Thb b, of 
ooune, the primary reason, but dwre are agaia wheds tridiin the uriweb of 
the Congress machinery. There are the 'rightbb’ aad dw *iefkbti% apart 
from various other shadm of opinioB. The ‘rightists* are terribly afraid 

« Vuk Vd. LXX, p. S77. 

*ibid. pp. 388-90. 
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tlic and their •octalittic doctrines. Thsy know the power ol 

your name and ftilly utiittc it as a oounterpobe lo the kfthls* oconondc 
approach to the mawes. We witncM the curiooi aght of absolutely 
ordinary human bringi apparently acting against their own personal 
interests, when we see faill*ownen support khadi. Why is it so? An 
eminent econonust, who is in your good books, once told me that you 
' are the last hope oT the capitalists. They know fully well that khadi 
will never be cheap enough for the raaswt and hence no danger to their 
interests will accrue. On the contrary, by paying lip-service to your 
khadi and *non-violeiice' doctrines, they can take advantage of your 
‘trusteeship* doctrine in their dealings arith their workmen and make 
the ofdinary %vorking of trade unions impossibie except those run on 
Ahmedabad lines. Capitalists, landlords and even the Princes (not all) 
freely fling about the %vordi ‘non-violence', ‘truth*, etc., so hur as these 
suit their convenieoce. As for the ‘leftists*, they are in no way behind 
the ‘rightists*. They too want your name as a means to approadi the 
masses. That is why they are flocking to the Oongrew. They don't 
mind non-violence as a policy and, just to keep you in humour, they 
might as well say they are reconciled to it. I don't deny that there 
may be many GongreMinen who are genuine adherents of your creed, 
but the vast majority have their own axes to grind. 

I dare not say I know die Congrewmen better than you do, but 
I am baffled no len, on my part, by your “utter astonishment'' and 
“baffling", unlew it is, as you say, that “being boxed up in flegaon", 
you have “no direct touch with the people". Let me assure you, dear 
Gandhiji, that, if only you will uke cogniatance of the elementary mot- 
ives which move ordinary and even more than ordinary human beings 
(and Congressmen too are human beings), your “astonishroenc*' and 
“baffling" will disappear at the morning mist does liefbre the scorching 
rays of the sun. 

1 cannot deny the force of the writer’s argument. But all my 
life 1 have taken co'workers’ wwds at their face value, unlets du> 
honesty has been patent. I have never lost by my trustfulness. 
On the contrary, I can recall instances of men who were luke* 
warm in the beginning but became enthusiastic in the end. When 
you have to deal with large numbers of men and women, it is bad 
policy to start with distrust. 

Tlie miltownm who give me money even for the charkha tell 
me frankly that they do not fear its comf^titkm. Whatever motive 
diey have is on the surface. Nothing is hiddm. If the charkha 
economics are bad, it will die a natural death. But ipven the «dll 
of the nation, the chaikha vdll Uve when the last mill bM closed 
down. Khadi is dear in competition with the mills. It is dieaper 
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than gives partial and profitable employment, as it 

does, to nuJIions of the unemployed in India. 

If what the Bond>ay advocate says is true, why is it that the 
masses cUng to me and that I represent the power of the Congress? 
Is not that I represent undiluted noB-^tcdence? The tmsophisticated 
masses have unoonsdoatly and mstincriveiy accepted me as their 
friend, guide and servant. There never was the slightest difficulty 
inmy feeling one with them or their fteting one with roe. I never 
had to ntake any eflbrt to draw them towards me, whether here or 
in South Africa. 1 cannot account for the bond except by attribu- 
ting the phenomenon to the power of love. 

I am not ashamed to own that many capitalists are* friendly 
towards me and do not fear me. They know that I derire to end 
capitalism almost, if not quite, as much as the most advanced so- 
cialist or even communist. But oor methods differ, our languages 
differ. My theory of ‘trusteeship* is no makeshift, certainly no cam- 
ouflage. I am confident that it will survive all other theories. It 
has the sanction pltilosophy and religion behind it. That 
possessors of wcaUh have not acted up to the theory does not prove 
its falsity; it proves the wetdcness of the wealthy. ^ odier theory 
is compatible with non-violente. In the non-violent method the 
Wrongdoer coihpasses his own' end, if he does not undo the wrong. 
For, either through non-violent noti-co-operatton he is made to see 
his error, or he finds himself completely isolated. And so the wise 
sodalists and leftists, when the time for action arrives, are not likely 
to stand In my way; They know that the poor and die downtrodden 
will happy If my method succeeds. They are not ready for action 
With their method'; and they arc too patriotic to intcrffere witli 
me, so long as they believe in my honesty and love of the country. 

Nevcrtlicless, 1 have to guard against hypocrisy. The charkha 
tS' my test. Thm is no simple tost whereby I -can find out how 
much SkiGjngresstnan has dmie in the way of communal unity 
er reniDval of untouriliability. But il can easily find out how 
much he has i^un and to what extent, in a particnlar area, khatfi 
has become current tx^. I have, therefore, not quite accepted the 
advice of tlte friend who tvants me’ to set apart a period for occlu- 
sive kliadi work. I propose to judge ^ffie total effort by the result. 
1 ’have4shewn>cx>nclustvely, byqnnduchig arithmetkal csdculations, 
lhathyaelf-iqnnning khadican ’be worn by the poormt cd' viltagert. 
No other villi^ craft hasthe capadty. that spinning and its andl- 
Imy processes baVe for putting so modi mcmey into the pockets of 
the largest humber of Wlfaigers widi ’ iliie ndtdmum of capital ootlay 
and -cnganieatidhal effiftrt.' ' v.. 
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|#t Qmgraauieii Jmo^ lji»t I ibaiiild have no OEttfiidQD«o hi 
n^ne^or^em to embark on direct actioa^ eimt when other 
tRs iiliKe oveecome, unkn I had proof positive of tucocMfol khadi 
work a|l oyer India. This is not poasibie witliout serious, iuslsnaed 
and intelHgeBt effiirt on the part of tke vast mass of Gongressmen* 
ThereAve I say: .^ i 

“Spin for swany.’' 

&OAON, December 11, 1939 
/fariwn, 16-12-1939 

35. *T,ITA" JATAJ^n 

Thus writes Shri G. V. Ketkar of Kesari, Toona;* 

I liave hitherto resisted Shri Ketkar's request/ I do not know 
that these jayantis serve the purpose for wliich they arc intended. 
Spiritual matters do not admit of the- ordinary method of advertise- 
ment. ‘Die best adverti. semen t of things spiiitukl is corresponding 
action. 1 Ijelieve Utat all spiritual compositions owe their effect, 
first to their being a faithful record of the experiences of their 
authors, and secotidly because of the life lived by tlie devotees, as far 
as possible, in accordance with their teachings. . Tkiwthccompoflers 
breathe life into their compo.ntions, and the votaries nunc thcm| 
into robustness by living tlicm. That, to my mind, is the secret of 
the hold of the Cita, Tulsidas's Ramqyana and such other works on 
the millions. In yielding to Shri Ketkar's pressure, therefore, I 
entertain the hope that those, who take part in the forthotming 
celebration’ will approach it in the proper spirit and with a fixetl 
intention to live up to the message ot the noble tong. I have en- 
deavoured to show that its message consists in Uie performance of 
one's duty with detacfiment. The thofnc of tbc Giia is contained 
in the second chapter’, and the way to carry out the message is to 
be firaad in the mird chapter*. This is not to say that the other 
disqiten have less merit. Indeed, every one of them has a merit 
of its OMm. The Gita has been called dlvit’ {fiUai) by Vinobn 


tThe letter is not reproduced here. G. V. Ketkar had requettad Gan* 
dhip to write about: Oita ^aoti and explaia why be regarded: '%e uxonA 
and third dwpiess a* fi iada tw enui**. 

’ On December 22 

3 & 4 Entitled “Hk Yoga of Knowledge’’ and “The Yoga ef Aclioa” 

’ Mother Gita 
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whohastraniiAteditveneibrvenem very rimpleyet statBiy Mara- 
tM« The metre corre^xmdi vridi that of the originaL To dion* 
tanib it is the real moOiert for it ^elds the rich milk of conscdation 
in diflicuhies. I have called it my spiritual dicticmary, for it has 
never failed me in distress. It is mmeover a book vdiich is free 
from sectarianism and dogma. Its appeal is universal. I do not 
regard the Gita as an abstruse book. No doubt learned men can see 
abstruseness in everything they come across. But in my ofunion a 
man with (»rdinary intelligence should find no difficulty in gathering 
the simple message of the Gita. Its Sanskrit is incredibly simple. 
1 have read many Englisii translations, but there is notliing to 
equal Edwin Arnold’s metrical translation which he has beautifully 
and aptly called Tht Song CritsHd. 

Sboaon, December 11, 1939 
Httrijaa, 16-12-1939 

36. TELEGRAM TO AMRIT KAUR 


WARDHAOArq, 
Dtambmr //, 1939 

RAjmiMAM Amrit Kaur 
J otxuNDUR Gmr 

AVOm INDORE.' COME STRAIOHT AFTER FINUHINO OTHER 
UNDBRTAKINO. BRING BOOKS OTHER THINOS. U>VB. 

Bapu 

From the orignul: O.W. 3957. Gourtewt Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7266 


37. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Sboaon, Wakdha, 
Ditmbtr ii, 1939 

MY DEAR STUniHTV, 

' What made you think I was annoyed ? I wrote in all inno- 
cence, all love.> Does a parent fieel annoyed when he asks his child 
to be patient over somediing he needs? You dtm’t [see] the care 
vdth v^ich I am searching for a good cupboard. But you m so 

t VUt letter to Ute addrenee, p. IS. 

5 FMr p. 14. 
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*®wfcy» Ttufud "that you can easily misunder&tand things. 
Howew, you must Ixing tlie books and the things that you need. 
You will ofifend me, if you do not. You will wire the date of your 
arrival. 

Love. 

Tyraht 

Fraa the origiiial: G.W. 3958. Oourtocy: Amrit Kmit. AIm O.N. 7267 


38. LETTER TO BHARATAJf KUMARAPPA 


Sboaon, 
Deembw 11, i339 

MY DEAR BHARATAN, 

I shall be awaiting the students on Wednesday at 4 p.m. 

Yes, the note went to you by mistake. I don’t know whose. 
You may inquire about the cost of having the phone.* 

Bafu 

From a pluMostat: G.N. 3590 


39. CHRISTMAS MESSAGE TO AMERICA 

[After Deeembtr 11, 1939^ 

On the Christmas Day the Christian world is supposed to 
rgoice over the birth of one whom they delight to call Prince of 
Peace. How I vrish CSiristian America will rise to the occasion 
and deliver the message of peace to the warring nations. 

From the origiiial: PyaieUI Papas. Courtmy: Pyardai 


* FiA letter to die addresiee, p. 14. 

^The Imemaikioal News Service Oorirs p ondcnt, in his letter dated 
II, 1939, to Pya^, bad asked him to request Gaadhyi far a 
Christmas meoage fat America. 



40. LETTER TO AGATHA BARRJSOM 

SsOAONy WaX^HA, 

; Deembtr J2, 1939 

MY..0EAE<AOAT||A, .. 

I teem to be neglecting you. But it is not so. Work on the 
spot takes up all my time. And as a rule I have little more to say 
teyond wlwc 1 i/mte for Harijofii, ^Everything is to open. 1 would 
like you not to worry. God disposes, not we. Everything is being 
done from the non*violent standpoint. It taxes me to die utter- 
most. Anebews went to Calcutta on Sunday. 

Please pass on the enclosed* to Polak^. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photOMSt: O.N. t&lt 


4!. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


Seoaon, 
Dtcembtr 13 ^ 1939 

cm. kaea, 

ifyott fcei’that you had better not go and you can getout of it 
as you suggest, send a reply that you won’t go. Or insist on speak- 
ing in Hindi if you go. Do what you thmk best. There wiH‘ 
be no harm either way. If you can openly avoid having to go to 
Lucknow, I would prefer that from the point of view of your health. 

BUssmgs jMin 
Bapu 

From a i^ioUMUt oT the Giuarati: G.N. 5740 


fThis is not available. 
»H.S.L.Polak 
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42. LETTER TO HARIBHAU UPADHrAYA 


Maoanwaoi, Wakoha, 
December 13^ 1939 

CHI. HARIBHAU, 

I got your letter. Stay where your health can improvT. I do 
not want to come in the way of your resolve. Do whatever your 
duty dictates. Ramnarayan* is here for the present. I get him 
to do the Harijan Sepok work. He docs it carefully and conscicn' 
tiously. He is learning khadi work and teaches Mirabehn Hindi. 
He says his heart has changed a lot. This is not quite impossible. 
He leads a straight and simple life here. Guide me in this matter; 
I cannot see for myself. He says he will do just what I want him 
to do. He is prepared to leave Navajyoti^, etc., if I should think it 
desirable. I am proceeding warily. 

Your decision to keep away from the Ck>ng;ress Ck>mmittee is 
wise. You should only advise others. 

Things do not appear to be improving in Indore and Gwalior. 
How many hours did those who did spinning for famine relief 
devote to it? 1 hope you see why I ask the question. 

BUtsingt /tom 

Bapu 

From the Hindi original: Haribhau Upadhyaya Papers. Courtesy: Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library 


43. JJiTTER TO G. V. GURJALE* 


Seoaon, Wardha, 
December 14, 1939 


HY DEAR BHIKSHU, 

I wonder if you ever got the wire I sent you in reply to yours. 
In going through arrears I came across your letter. Don’t think 

' Ramnarayan Ghaudhary 
3 A Hindi weekly 
^niikshu Nirmalanaiida 
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of disengaging yourself from vows. Go on doing the %vork in 
hand. How is the temple^ntry work gmng? 

Tms 

M. K. Gahdhi 


From m phottMtat: OK. 1390 


44. LETTER TO PARIKSHITLAL MAJMUDAR 


Seoaon, Waroha, 
Decmier 14, 1939 


ONI. PARIKSHITLAI., 

Draw from my account die Rs. 1,000 you want for Or. 
Chandulal. 

Bleismgs frm 

Bapu 


From « photMUt of the Gujarsti: G.N. 3964 


. 45. LETTER TO DHARAMSHI B. KUAJA 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 14, 1939 

CHI. DHARAMSHI, 

Your letter is excellent. What I have written is correct. My 
statement' tliat it is undoubtedly better to have more wives than 
secretly to indulge in immoral practices is not meaningless. One 
can attain perfect brahmaehaiya only when one remains undisturbed 
in spite of a woman’s toucli. We come across instances of this all 
over the world, though they are undoubtedly rare. 

Btessings from 

Bapu 

Khaja Dharahohi Bhamji 

VWGHRU 

Kathiawar 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 19657 


> Vi4t Vol. LXX, pp. 312.5. 



46. LETTER TO KAMCHAM M. SHAH 

Sboaon, Waiu>ha» 

Decemhtr 14^ 1939 

CHI. KANCHAN, 

I have your letter. What arc you doing there ? Return com- 
pletely restored. Munnalal' has not yet returned. The kitchen is 
being looked after by A[mtu!] S[alaam]. Zohra> helps her. Ba 
has gone to Delhi. Kanu has gone to Rajkot. 

Bltstmgi fitm 

Bapu 

Smt. Kanchanbbhn 
C/ o SuDHABAI 

Lady Butler Hospital, Khandwa 

From a photmtat of the Gujarati: G.\. B287. At*o C.W. IM't. Cuurlay: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


47. LETTER TO LIIAV.iT! AS.iR 

Sroaon, Wabdha, 
December 14 ^ 1939 

CHI. LILA, 

1 have your letter. What shall I write? There isn’t even a 
minute to spare. Mahadev was here to sec me only recently. 
Now he is in Mysore. He left on Sunday. Probably he will 
return on Sunday. Bablo* has gone with him. Ba is still in 
Delhi. Laksiimi is Ix^ttcr. All the patients are improving. 

BUumgt fnm 
BaPU 

[PS.] 

Study attentively during the holidays and pass your examina- 
tion. 

From a photoatat of the Gujarati; G.N. 9378 

* Munnalal G. Shah, addraMc'a huaband 

2 Or. M. A. Anaari’a daughtei 

> Mahadev Desai’a ton Narayaa 
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4$, LETTER TO RUKMlJfl BAZAJ 

Seoaon, Waroha, 

DtcetiAtr 14, 1939 

cm, RUUlINl', 

I had your letter. Yesterday I got RadhikaV. I learnt more 
from it. May you have a safe delivery. 

BUstings to you both fiom 
Bapu 


Smt. Rukminibehn 
C/o Shri Benarsi Baeaj 
Thatheri Bazaar 
Benares City 

From Gujarati: C.W. 2829. Courtesy: Benartilal Bazai 


49. THE MORAL ISSUE 

I release the following corrcspoiidcnceJ between a Western 
friend and me as of general interest. 

. . . The Congress resolution* calling ujion the British to define their 
objectives, especially as regards tite subordinated peoples of the Empire, 
and India in particular, seemed to me very fine. It put the moral 
issues squarely up to the Imperial Govenunent, and made India stand 
forth with a wonderful dignity in the midst of the evil atmosphere of 
selfish and unidealistic expediency that seems at present to govern 
statesmen in their handling of world relatioiu. . . . 

I find myself cent per cent at one with the attitude and action 
of the Congress. But there are certain other matters in which I am 
unable to see quite eye to eye. . . . 

To b^in with, it seems to me that there has been a certain ten* 
dency to treat the question as if it were merely one of “helping” the 
British, and that, if the British wanted India to help them, it was up 

I Maganlal Gandhi’s daughter, married to Benaniial Bazaj 

* Addressee’s younger sister 

*OnIy extracts fiom the oorreqxmdent’s letter are reproduced here. 

* Dated September 14, 1939; ouk Vol. LXX, Appendix X. 
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to them to give wmy to India's just demands. It has seemed implied 
that prevendoo of a victory by the Germans was a matter primarily 
of concern to the British* and that* V India gave her whole-hearted 
mspport* it would be a sort of '‘favour" that would only be given if 
she consadered them worthy of it — a "werthiness" which they were to 
prove by demonstrating their botm fiits in their relations with this coun- 
try* • • • 

... I hold it is not for their "deser\*ingncss" that we should look* 
or that their lack of it should in the slightest degree keep us from ren- 
dering all the help we can to the Western "democracies" at this junc- 
ture. • . . 

... It b not a question of our doing a favour to the British by 
Itclptng them to win a victory over Germany; rather it b one of jotri- 
ing others to insure that Nasi Germany docs not win the world rtn- 
pire by the defeat of die only fxiwers that* humanly speaking* can pre- 
vent her from taking it. liV* at the present exploited and subordinated 
peoples of the world* cannot afford to have die Germans win* and 1 
fear that* if she should* as a result of our refusing to do our share in 
obstructing her at thb time* we could not escape our moral responsibil- 
ity for the consequences to the world* and es|>ecial!y to the mill tardy 
weak non-European peoples of Asia and Africa* despite the fact that 
we are innocent of producing the situation which has brought about 
the Mrar. 

Today I saw your communication^ to 'fhs Xews Chnmirlt, How 
tvonderfuUy you bring out the bsucs, and how very essential it is that 
these issues should be constantly cotifrontiiig the West ! Vet 1 feel that 
at the same dmc the future demands of us that we do not remain in- 
active at dus critical dmc* watting for die British to give way to our 
just demands. The outcome of the war may depend u)>on the line thb 
country takes now — not what line she may ullimatcly lake. 

1 do not for a moment hate the Germans; on die contrary 1 have 
profound sympathy for them. . . . But I do hate and fear the pres- 
ent outlook on life of the Naxb* especially as it tow>het their rela- 
tions with those which they look upon as "inferior races". . • . The 
German oudook has the most sinbter implications for all of us* and I 
think it %wmld be tnarinew on our part to Uke any chances with It. 

Meanwhile the precious days and hours are {Musing* and the sight 
of an India that has not definitely shown that she will not become a 
source of embarrassnient to the British may encourage and strengthen 
the forces throughout the world that make for Nasbm. Thb does not 
seem to me a service to the non-European peoples or to the world. 


^ Vide pp. 6-7. 
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To titis I rqriied u Icdlows: 

1 ding to an old superstition, if it may be so called. When in 
doubt on a matter involving no immorality either way, 1 toss and 
actually read in it divine guidance. I have no oAer scientific 
basis. To attribute residuary powers to God is a sdentific mode in 
my opinitm. In this crisis, too, 1 have resorted to a kind of toss. 
If 1 had my way, you know what would have happened. That 
was not to be. The Gimgress way wras not only not immoral, 
for it, it was the only moral way. Hence I kept myself with the 
Congress.* My object was and still is to push forth the non-violent 
way as it was in my own proposal. The Congress way made 
ro<mi for the interpretation you have put upon it. But I do not 
regard it as a condition. It is a toss. If the British intention is 
pure, says the Congress, we plunge. The way to test the intention 
is to know the British mind about India. If it is pure, then it is 
clear diat God wants the Congress to throw its whole weight on the 
side of Britain, so that ultimately the victory may go not to the 
strongest arms but to the strongest cause. What you want is al- 
ready at Britain’s disposal. She draws men and money without let 
or hindrance. Unless violence breaks out, she will continue to get 
these. The Congress won’t tolerate violence, let us assume. Then 
Britain has nothing to fear from the Congress in the violent way. 
And I hold that considered from the non-violent standpoint, which 
in my opinion is the only point worth considering, it would be im- 
moral for the Congress to give her moral support to Britain unless 
the latter’s moral position is made clear. 

I do not lay down the law as you do about Nazism. Germans 
are as much human beings as you and I are. Nazism like other 
'isms’ is a toy of today. It will share the same fate as the other 
'isms’. 

I fancy I see the distinction between you and me. You, as a 
Westerner, cannot subordinate reason to faith. I, as an Indian, 
cannot subordinate faith to reason even if I will. You tempt the 
Lord God with your reason; I won’t. As the Gita says, ik 
God is the fifth or the unknown, deciding factor. 

In spite of our intellectual differences!, our hearts have always 
been and diaU be one. 

Seoaon, December 15, 1939 
Her^, 23-12-1939 

1 Fidir Vol. LXX, pp. 112-1. 
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50. LETTER TO DILKHUSH DIWANJl 

Sboaon, Wardha, 
Dtmhtr 15, 1939 

BHAl DILKHUSH, 

Your work seems so good that I sliould very much like to re- 
lieve you of all worry with regard to finances. But I feel that per- 
haps it would be better that you progress under the strain of such 
wrorries. In any case Lakshmidas is there by your side. 

1 do not have tlie least doubt that your weaving should be 
done there only. Don’t mind if it takes time to train the men. 
It is necessary for the final success of khadi that all the processes 
should be carried out in the same village. 

BItstmgs fnm 
Bapu 

SiiRi Dilkhush Diwanji 
Gandhi Kutir 
Karadi vm Navasari 

■ From a photoiut of the Gujarati: G.N. 2644 


51. NOTE TO A. B. 

Dtemhtr 15, 1939 

It is broken and also it belongs to Ra. Kii*. What right 
have you to use it? 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi; G.N. 4332 


* FremnaUy RApnitoari Amrit Katir 
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52. Mr HANDICAP' 


I %vonder if all jouraalists, having to wrrite in English, feel the 
handicap which 1 do. The reflection arises from a stupid use I made 
of the verb 'cavil* in my note on a learned Englishman’s letter 
partly re|Moduced in Harijan of 2nd December.* In my comment 
I said, "The writer seems to cavil at die demand for independence 
as distinguished from Dominion Status." The learned writer draws 
my attention to the meaning of the word 'cavil* as implying captious 
criticism of which, he says, he was vriiolly unconscious. 1 take great 
care in the use of English words. With all my care, however, I 
cannot make up for my imperfect knowledge of a foreign tongue. 
I had never known the dictionary meaning of the word. I must 
have picked up the word in the course of reading or hearing. I had 
hitherto given it an innocent meaning in the sense of strongly object- 
ing. Knowing the writer as I do, I could never think of him as 
raising captious objection. I have apologized to him for the uncon- 
scious error.* It is good that he drew my attention to it. Heaven 
only knows how often, though wholly unconsciously, I must have 
offended persons simply because of my ignorance of the English lan- 
guage and its subtle idiom and usage. The language expands witli 
die expansion of its people. I must struggle in the best manner I 
can and expect the indulgence of the English readers who, knowing 
my limitations, should believe that, where my language seems to 
ofibnd, the offence is wholly unintended. 

Segaon, December 16, 1939 
Harym, 23-12-1939 


*Tliii appeared under "Notes**. 

> Vidt Vol. LXX, pp. 38541. 

^Vidt “Utter to a Bishop**, p. 17. 
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53. LETTER TO SHARDA G. CHOKHAIVALA 


Seoaon, Wardra, 

DtctnAtr /(S', 1939 

CHI. BABUDI, 

What a shame! Why did you let asthma attack you ? And even 
if it did, vdiy did you get frightened ? Don't you see you upset Sha- 
karibehn's* programme? You should keep in the house a ketde 
with a spout, and also secure a rubber tube of sufficient length. That 
will serve your purpose. Get a brass or copper kettle. 

fnm 

Bapu 

From die Gujarati original: C.W. 10019. Courtesy: .Sliaidabehn O. Cho* 
khawala 


54. LETTER TO K.ViCH.iX M. SHAH 

Skuaon, Wardha, 

Decmbfr 16, 1939 

CHI. RANCHAN, 

I am replying to you by return of post. You will be able to go 
wherever you want. But yt»u can devote your time exclusively to 
study only in Vitlial Kanya Vidyalaya. Stay there as long as it is 
necessary. Ck>nie over when you feel inclined. See that your 
health does not suffer. My visit to Bardoli seems to be off for the 
present. 

Bltumgs ff*m 
Bai>u 

From a photostat uf the Gtyarati: G.N. 8266. Abo C.W. 7066. Cour- 
tesy: Munnalal G. Shah 


* AddrcHee’s mother 
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55. LETTER TO KAJW GANDHI 


Sboaon, Waroha, 
Dtembtr J6, 1939 

CHI. KANAIYO, 

Radhabelin gave me Uie news about you. Wasn't it good that 
she was present? Did you suffer much? Do not be impatient. Till 
yesterday Ashadevi, with the dilritha}^ led the recitations fipom the 
Ramtyana and the Uugws. She left today, for about ten days. 
We may, therefore, miss her in the evening. If Krishno holds the 
impurd* we shall able to carry on. Su. behn leads the morn- 
ing recitations from the Gita and the bhajans. 

Last time all Harijan work was Anished on Tuesday. Pyarelal 
typed the articles. I suppose you know that. The typewriter was 
lying with Kakasaheb. So there was no difficulty. Rajkumari- 
tehn is likely to take some time still. Nfahadevbhai is expected to 
return on Sunday or Monday. 

Blessings fiom 

Bapc 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 


5ff. LETTER TO RAIHANA TTABJl 

Sbgaon, Waroha, 
December 16, 1939 

DAUGHTER RAIHANA^, 

You have sent very happy tidings. 1 got a shock when I heard 
of Mother's illness. Ciod has been gracious. You too must be keep- 
ing At. Tell Saroj* that it was a shame to have taken ill at 
Wardha. 


Bkssings fnm 
Bapu 


From a ];4iotastat of die Hindi: S.N. 9676 
' A stringed musical instrument 

^ A stringed musical instrument used as a drone to aocon|Mny the 
musician 

ll!^ughter of Abbas Tyalgi 
^Sartyini Nanavati 
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37. TO CORRESPONDENTS AND MESSAGE-SEEKERS* 

I have oflien enough said in these columns that I am not in a 
position to read or acknowledge letters or send messages for numerous 
celebrations or functions. I have neither the time nor eneigy for 
the task. My helpers too cannot cope with tlie volume of cor res* 
pondence that comes daily. Often there arc pamphlets and reports 
accompanying the correspondence in the various languages of India 
besides English. The result is tl»at only the correspondent* that 
must be seen by me is placed before me. The balance i» disposed 
of by Mahadev Desai, Pyarclal and Rajkumari Amrit kaur, when 
she happens to be with me, or Dr. Sushlia Nayyar when she has time 
from her medical work and when there is an overflow. In these 
circumstances 1 must ask my correspondents to spare nae. Time 
was when I used to read every letter that was received and 
acknowledge most. That gave me an insight into the Indian mind 
that I would never have had otherwise. But I was then in iiosses- 
sion of youth and health. Age has now overtaken me, and health 
requires a watchful care. Yet both the correspondence and the 
problems have increased. I would request correspondents to write 
only when there is something which, in their opinion, I alone can 
attend to. But what is more needed is forbearance on their 
part. If they do not receive answers or acknowledgements, they 
should not take it amiss. 1 have an angry letter in my possesMon 
which has prompted this note. Tlic writer had s<*nt a pamphlet 
with his first letter. I was not able to cojic with it. I had nothmg 
new to say on it. I knew, moreover, that Pandit Nehru was dealing 
with the subject-matter; and so I spared myself by not dealing with 
the matter. Very often letters are sent to me which arc meant lor 
members of the Working Committee. TIic ^bhe that I am 
not a member of the Working Committee. They diould know too 
that I do not interest myself in its routine work, ^ly 
its work comes to me in which it may need my advice The ^«t 
course, therefore, is not to write to me on any matter which the Work- 
ing Committee can and does deal with. Corretpondentt should for- 
giJc me when they find that they receive no «=knowM^ent. It 
is sheer want of ability that preventt me fr^ 
correspondence. As to messages, I should be regarded as unfit for 

*TbM under “Notes'*- 
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sending them. My blessing must be assumed lor all good work. 
Friends should help me to conserve what energy is left in me for 
the work God has called me to. 

Seoaon, December 17, 1939 
Hmjm, 23.12-1939 

58. independem:e 

From a correspondent’s letter I take the following extract: 

While you ask for India’s independence you promise nothing in 
return. Don't you think a promise of active partnership vrould show a 
spirit of reciprocity and may well be given? Co-operation and interdepen- 
dence is the law of life. India is in no position, even if it gets indepen- 
dence, to be able to retain it. In Anglo-Indian partnership is our 
best hofie, and a 'Constituent AsscmUy* on a wide franchise will only 
make confusion wonie confounded. This work can only be rightly done 
by a few wise men. 

In the first place, the Congress has not asked for independence. 
It has asked for a declaration of Britain’s war aims. Secondly, 
independence, when it comes, will come because India is ripe for 
it. Therefore there can be no consideration to be given for it. It is 
not a marketable thing. It is a status. This, however, does not 
mean a frog-in-the-wcll status. There may or may not be an al- 
liance with Britain. My hope is that there will be. So long as I 
have a share in tlic attainment of independence, it will be through 
non-violent means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty 
or settlement with Britain. 

I must dissent from the correspondent’s view that “India is in 
no position, even if it gets independence, to be able to retain it.” 
This is surely a contradiction in terms. The correspondent has 
involved himself in it because he tliinks that independence can be a 
gift from someone. India will never have it unUl it is able to keep 
it against the whole world. The alliance with Britain will be not 
for India’s protection but for mutual benefit. Sq long as she needs 
Britain’s protection for whatever cause, her status will be less than 
independence. We see the mockery of it going on in Europe 
today among the small nations. Their independence is on the suffer- 
ance of big nations. I attach little importance to such indepen- 
dence. So long as the basis of society is force, smaller nations must 
hold their status on sufferance. I riiouhl not be interested in India 
being in such a position. And In^a is not a small nation. I 
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WQidd far rather have India engaged indefinitely in a non«violcnt 
for gaining her independence than be ntiified widt anything 
les as her goal, ^e can settle down to peace only when she has 
independence which she can hold against any combination. This 
is possible only on a non-violent basis. It may be far ofiT. It may 
ncrt be realized in my lifetime. It may even take generations. 1 
have patience enough to wait. Joy lies in the fight, in the attempt, 
in the suflering involved, not in the victory itself. For, victory is 
implied in such an attempt. 

I see no difficulty in a Constituent Assembly elected on a wide 
franchise. But I do in an Assembly of wise men. Where arc they? 
Who will certify to their wisdom? 

Seoaon, December 17, 1939 
Hanjan, 23-12-1939 

59. FAITH V. REASON 

Circumstances have placed me here in the micUt of some 'ultra- 
modern*, 'rational-minded* young olHceti, who jeer at me, fxxilt-pooh 
me and consider me a brainlcas idiot for I cannot fall in with them 
and consider 'good* and 'bad*, vice and virtue as mere matters of social 
expediency, Somediing in me tells me tliat they arc wrong and i am 
right. I still believe tiuit a iYU>ral code on tlie Ixuis of somethinf like 
'absolute good* docs exist. My friends argue with me to convince me 
Uiat drinking of wine b as bad as drinking of tea or coffee. They in- 
sist Uiat morality cannot depend on what a penajii cats or drinks. 

Further, — and it is on this point chiefly dial I would pray for 
your advice— they say that sex talioo was meant to keep the social 
structure safe, 'rheir contention is that sex-cnjo>TncriC, which hamu 
no person and leads to no trouble is perfectly natural and hence moral. 
Too much indulgence, they say, is as bad as overeating oneself and no- 
thing more. A principle which is justifiable with one's wife cannot be 
inherently immoral with another person. Circumstances must decide, and 
it is always a question of more or less. There is nothing like an abso- 
lute code of morab. 

Though my faith gels a shock and I sense some flaw in their ar- 
gument, yet in actual combat they always corner me, and I have to 
take shelter under my sixth sense which they call blind prejudice. 

In fact, they have smashed my intellectual comprehension of the 
matter, and 1 have bcg:iin to doubt the soundnem of my position. Yet 
I mid them 1 would prefer to be with meti like you and go to beU 
rather than be with them and eiyoy the Kjnfdom of Heaven* 
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So fiam, S fahMin o ji , nve oe from ^ iateileetittl mi s|iiriftnt 

Unnent %nih a bit of yoiir uiad. 1 do hope you would not me. 

This is almost the whole of a young officer’s letter. His case is 
typical of many. Those who have read my book of experiments' 
Imow how I had to pass throu^ similar experiences. I would refer 
all who have difficulties like my co.Tespondent’s to read the rele- 
vant chapters in those ’experiments*. Reason is a poor thing in the 
midst of temptation. Faith alone can save us. Reason t^peors to be 
on the side of those who indulge in drink and free love. Ihe fact is 
that reason is blurred on such occasions. It follows the instinct. 
Do not lawyers ranged on opposite sides make reason appear to be 
on their side? And yet one of them must be wrong, or it may be 
that both are. Hence faith in the rightness of one’s moral position 
is the only bulwark against the attack of reason. 

The arguments advanced by my correspondent’s tempters are 
plausible. There is no such thing as absolute morality for all times. 
But there is a relative morality which is absolute enough for imperfect 
mortals that we are. Thus, it is absolutely immoral to drink spirituous 
liquors except as medicine, in medicinal doses and under medical 
advice. Similarly, it is absolutely wrong to see lustfully any woman 
other than one’s wife. Both these positions have been proved by 
cold reason. Gounter-aiguments have always been advanced. 
They have been advanced against the very existence of God-the Sum 
of ail that Is. Faith that transcends reason is our only Rock of 
Ages'. I present it to all those who are in the same difficulty as this 
young officer. My faith has saved me and is still saving me from 
pitfalls. It has never betrayed me. It has never been known to 
betray anyone. 

Seqaon, December 18, 1939 
Uarijan, 23-12-1939 


' Am AtMiogNph w TIf Simy ff Ekptrimimis mtl TnUh; midi Vol. 
XXXIX. 

' From a hymn by A. M. Tophdy 



«?. A USEFUL PUBLICATiOM* 


Shri Aryanayakam has just handed me a Ttachtrs* Haiulkcak ^ 
Basic EAuation through Caribaari AMoUiag by Shri Lakshmiswar 
Sinha who had his experience in Europe. He was wcnking in Sand* 
niketan and had kindly come to Waidha to introduce cardboard 
modelling in the training school. The book, like Shri Vinoba’s on 
spinning* is an original contribudon. Shri Vinoba’s original is in 
Marathi. It has been translated into Hindi too.’ There is hardly 
a superfluous word in it. The volume before me is in a diflerent 
style, but it is none die less attraedve and instruedve. It has five 
chapters and two appendices. The second appendix contains oor> 
related lessons on preparatory models. As a specimen I give below 
the lesson endtled ‘Cubic Box*.* 

The chapters deal, among other things, with ‘materials’, 'class* 
room and equipment', ‘fundamental techniques’, ‘a few suggestions 
about correlated teaching’ and ‘how to work with children’. Tlie 
book is profusely illustrated. The price is As. 12 only. It should 
be in the hands not only of every teacher of ‘Nayec ’ralim’ but also 
of all teachers who would like their pupils to learn a simple craft. 
For every advanced student it provides a useful and instructive 
hobby which he can teach himself. 

Seoaon, December 18, 1939 
HarijaH, 23*12*1939 


6J. NOTE TO KRISHNACUANDRA 

Mondajt, Duembtr 18^ 1939 

Valjibhai needs massage. He does not get it these days. 
Devote half an hour to this service. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4333 


’This iqipeated under "Notes’*. 

* Moot Udfog—Kaoimt 

* Moot VAfOi-KatM 
*Not reproduced here 
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62. WHO IS A SAHATAHJST? 


mmm nnav> inii ivh* iA* tfcnaAKV 

f«f W ifiiiiN wn^: I 

«4m <1^ ftvt 

•Qpm ((Pr ^ tnf W: fnm: i* 

"Hfimvi, qKM 

A SMiataniat is one who follo%vs the sanatana dharma. Accord- 
ing to MiUu^harata it means observance of ahimsa, satya, non-smal- 
ing, cleanliness and self-restraint. Aa 1 have been endeavouring to 
follow these to the best of my ability, 1 have not hesitated to de- 
scribe myself as a sanatanist. But during the anti-untouchability 
campaign my description of myself as a sanatanist was resented by 
those who opposed me. They styled themselves sanatanists. I did 
not engage in a quarrel over the name. And so I have described 
the opponents by the name they have chosen for themselves. Now 
a letter has been received by me from a correspondent writing on 
behalf of the Sanatana Dharma Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab, protesting 
j^punst my calling the o|^nents sanatanists which, they say, 
would imply that all sanatanists believe in untouchability and take 
delight in painting me in black colours. The letter proceeds: 

'I'o tcU the truth it has pained ui very much, and we are afraid 
our religious and social work in the Punjab will suffer. Mahatmaji, 
you being nearer to Deccan know more of the sanatanists of the South 
than of us of the North. Here, in the Punjab, we have been advocat- 
ing temple-entrv and other facilities to the Harijans. We have obtained 
to this effect from die All-India Sanatana Dharma Pratinidhi 
Sabha Parishad. Our organization, with its 600 branches and 300 
Mahabir Dais, has itself worked for this cause. In thb province there 
are very few temples whose mahmis* and pufarU* refuse the rights of 

' Truth, adf-restraint, penance, purity, contentment, moderty, forbearance, 
uprightness, knowledge, serenity, co mp ass ion and meditation— this is the 
eternal (sanatana) dharma. 

Freedom from malice towards all creatures, in thought, word and deed, 
kindness and charity — this is the eternal dhama of the good. 

* liyunctions 
SReligioua heads 

* Priests 
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lo HunjiaaB. You out baagine how your article* caa affiKt 
our work. The ignorant nuMMt, who cannot diifoeniiate b e tw e e n one 
aa n a tanw t and another have taken ut to be your oppooentt. Our state* 
aaents and contradktiona are of no aviul. Your word carriei man freight 
than hundreds of our lectures. We are and have been working Ibr die 
uplift of Harijani under the guidanoe of Pt. M. M. Midaviya and 
Goswami Ganeth Datuji. I request you to find some other word for 
those vdio oppose the Harijan movement. The word *saaatanist* docs 
not lit in. 

My correspondent is wrong in tliinking that I do not know 
the sanatanists of the North. If Kashi may be considered to be in 
the North, Kadti has produced stubborn opponents of the reform. 
The correspondent would be on safe ground if he would coiiflne his 
remarks to the s4natanists of the Punjab. But I should not have 
thought that anybody could fail to understand the limited sense in 
which I was using the term. I hope that he has exaggerated the 
mischief done by my reference to the anti>rcformists as sanatanists. 
Surely, there should be no difficulty in the Punjab sanatanists mak- 
ing their own position clear. In any case, they may use this writing 
in their support. Indeed, not all the sanatanists in the South are 
opposed to the reform or to me. During the Harijan tour* 1 dis- 
covered that the opposition was confined to a microscopic minority, 
no matter where I went. Their number has been further reduced 
during the intervening years. Rajaji could not have carried his 
Temple-Entry Bill^ if he was not supported by overwlielming Hindu 
opinion. Nor could the great temples of the South have been 
opened to Harijans if the sanatanist opposition had been at all 
extennve. When, therefore, 1 refer to sanatanist opposition it can 
only apply to the minority that delights to call itself sanatanist 
and whose occupation is to oppose anti-untouchability reform and 
blacken my character. I can only pray that their eyes wnll some 
day be opened and they will range themselves on the side of 
reform, which is no less than purification of Hinduism of tlie 
taint of untouchability. 

Seoaon, December 19, 1939 
Harijan, 23-12-1939 


* Visit to a temple, literally, ‘sight of deities* 

* Vidi Vol. LXX, pp. 182-4. 

*Or 1933-34 

* The Temple-Eatry Autboruatioo aad Indemnity Bill was passed in 
die Madnw Legislative Oouncil on August 7, 1939. 
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63. LETTER TO MAUm RA^fJ^ SARKAR 

[AAer Dumber 19, I939\^ 

Maulana Saheb told me that you had given up your portfidio 
in the Bengal Cabinet. I think you have done a patriotic thing. 

The Hindu, 26-12-1939 

64. TELEGRAM TO RABINDRAHATH TAGORES 

Deember 22, 1939 

YOOR WIRE WAS OONSIDBREO BY WORKOfO OOMMITTBB. 
WITH KNOWLBOOE THEY HAVE THEY ARB UNABLE 
TO UFT BAN.^ MY PERSONAL OPINION IS YOU 
SHOULD ADVISB SUBHAS BABU SUBMIT DISCIPLINE IP BAN 
IS TO BE REMOVED. HOPE YOU ARE WELL.* 

RaHndrmalh O SMu Cbandm, p. 195 


65. THE PLEDGE 

It is to be hoped that Congressmen will Icam by heart, not 
merely store up in their memory, tiie resolution’ of the Working 
Committee containing the pledge for 26th January next. Tlie 
pledge was first taken in 1930.* Ten years is not a short time. If 
Ccmgressmen had honestly lived up to the constructive pro- 
gramme of 1920, there would be puma swaraj today. There 

’On Dec emb er 19, 1939, the addreswe had resigned as Finance Minister 
of Bengal. 

*jn rqtly to die addrenee's telegram, dated Dece m ber 20, 1939, which 
read: "Owing gravely critical situation all over India and specially iu Bengal 
would urge Congtest Working Committee immediately remove ban against 
Subhas and invite his cordial co-operation in supreme interest national unity.” 

I For the resolution declaring SuUias Chandra Bose indigible for any 
elective post for three years, vUr Vol. LXX, |^. 84-5. 

* Vide also “Letter to G. F. Andrews”, 15-1-1940. 

’ Fidt Appendix 1. 

* Vide Vol. XUI, pg). 427E. 
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be co mmu nal harmony, there would be puriScatioa of Ifin* 
dmim and smiling Oms in India’s villages. Hiese togelhar would 
p p d u ce such a momentum that independence could not be reawted. 

But the painful fact must be admitted that Gongcessmea have 
npt carried out the jnogramme as they should have. They have 
not believed that the triple programme it non>violenoe in action* 
They have not believed that civil disobedience could not be 
successfully carried out vrithout fulfilling it. 

Therefore 1 have not hesitated to remark in these odumns that 
our non>violence has been non*vkdent conduct bom of impotence. 
Hence we witness the sorry spectacle of us confessing that, though 
this non-violence of the weak may Ining us freedom from English 
rule, ii cannot enable us to resist foreign invasion, 'rhis fact — and 
it is a fact— shows that, if the English yield to the non-violence, 
miscalled, of the weak, it would prove that they had almost made 
up their mind to surrender power and would not hold on to it 
at the cost of creating frightfuhiess. Congressmen sliould not be 
surprised, if 1 would not declare civil disobedience unless 1 was 
morally certain that they had understood the full significance of 
non-violence and that they were carrying out the triple programme 
with as much zest as they would offer civil disobedience, so called. 
They would perhaps now understand why 1 call the three items of 
the programme essentials of non-violence. 

What do I mean by communal fellowship? How is it to be 
obtained \riien the Jinnah-Nehru talks have failed? They may or 
may not have failed. Pacts are meant for big people. They do not 
affect men in the street, the ground-down millions. In cultivating 
fellowdiip among these, written pacts arc not needed. Do Congress- 
men cultivate goodwill towards all without political motive? Tliis 
fellow-feeling should lie natural, not born out of fear or expedience, 
even as fellourdiip between blood-brothers, not being bom out of 
any ulterior motive, is natural and lasting. Nor is it to be applied 
only as between Hindus and Muslims. It has to be universal. It 
must be extended to the least among us. It is to be extended to 
EngHshmen. It is to be extended to political opponents. Removal 
of untouchability again has deep rignificance. The very idea of 
h igh and low among Hindus should be rooted out. Caste solidarity 
diould give place to national solidarity. In Congress ranks these 
disdnetions should be relics of the past. 

Then the charkha. For nearly twenty years now it has adorn- 
ed the National Flag which is made ofkhadi. And ytt khadi has 
not become universal. Khadi having been adopted by the Con- 
gress, Congressmen may not rest till it has penetrated every home 
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in tiie remoteit paut ot India. Only then will it become a m^ty 
•ymbol of vcduntary co-operation and one puipoee. It is a symbol 
of identification widi the poorest in die land. Hitherto Gongress- 
men have played with khadi. They have not believed in its mes- 
sage. They have used it oi^ unwillingly, for mete show. It 
must become a reality if true non-violenoe is to permeate us. 

Let Oongrcsnoen note the jneamUe to the Working Gcmimit- 
tee’s resolution on the pledge. Hiose who do not believe in it 
are not bound to take the pledge. Indeed, those who have not the 
belief are bound not to take it. For the pledge this time is to be 
taken for a definite purpose. A grave responsibility rests on my 
riioulders. A vast organization like the Ckmgress will not move in 
die direction of civil resistance unless 1 give the word. It is no 
matter of pride or joy to me. I should break under the weight of 
that responsibility, if 1 were not conscious of the fact that I am 
nothing. Congressmen have trust in my judgement which is dic- 
tated by the living Law of Truth and Love which is God. God 
speaks through acts of men and women. In this case acts of Con- 
gressmen and Congresswomen have to speak. 

Sboaon, December 24, 1939 

UtttyttH, 30-12-1939 


66. WHAT IS HEUTRALITT? 

An American mission ary writes : ' 

. . . Are you and the Congress generally neutral in rqpurd to 
v^ich religion a person belongs to? 1 believe die Congress claim to be 
neutral, but my contention is that they are not. 

Your friend, the late Prime Minister of Madras, tent a wire of 
eongratulation to Christians who became Hindus. Is that being neutral? 
And just the other day, here near Bombay in Thaiu District, adien 
about fifty hill pet^e returned to Hi nd uis m , the leadm in malcmg 
them Hindus were the Gongress leaders of Tbana District. So this plainly 
shows that the Congress leaders iavour Hinduom. 

Under such a Government what chance woidd the minority 

of Ghristiaia stand when paraa swany is given to be monopolued by the 
Hindu miyority? . . . Are they to be ^aced at the mercy of anti- 
Christian leaders? Will it be possible for the Gmgrest Govemiaent to 
be impartial and neutral in rdigious matters as the British Govenunent 
bm been? If not, we certainly would not hail it as a m*— 

1 Only eatracts iiram the tetter are reproduced here. 
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I am not aware of what Shri Rajagopalachari said. He is well 
able to take care of himself. But I can give my idea of neutrality. 
In free India every religion should prosper on terms of equality^ 
unlilre what is happening today. Christianity being the nominal 
mligion of the rulers, it receives favours whi^ no other religion en- 
A Government responsible to the peojde dare not favour one 
religion over another. But I diould See nothing wrong in Ifindus 
congratulating those v^o having left them may return to their fidd. 
I think that the Christians of free America would rejoice at the 
return to their ancestral Christianity of Americans of the dums— >if 
there are any in America — temporarily odling themselves Hindus 
under the influence of a plausible Hindu missionary. I have already 
complained of the methods adopted by some missionaries to wean 
ignorant people from the reli|pon of tlieir ibrefatliers. It is one 
thing to preach one's religion to whomsoever may choose to adopt it, 
another to entice masses. .And if those thus enticed, on being unde- 
ceived, go back to their old love, their return will give natural joy 
to those whom they had forsaken. 'l*hc missionary friend errs in 
regarding the Congress as a Hindu organization. It has on its roll 
perhaps three million men and women. Its register is open to all. 
As a matter of fact it has on it men and women Ijclonging to all 
religions. There is no reason why Christians or Muslims sliould not 
capture the Congress. It is true, however, tliat a national demo- 
cratic Government will represent the majority of Hindu voters in the 
aggregate. But owing to unequal distribution of population in the 
various provinces, Bengal, Punjab, Frontier and Sind have a 
preponderance of Muslims, as the other provinces of Hindus. 

I hold that it is wrong to look at the question from the narrow 
sectarian standpoint. The only true standpoint is national. There- 
fore the American missionary seems to me to labour under a three- 
fold mistake when he mistakes a natural joy for want of neutrality, 
regards the Congress as a Hindu organization, and views India as 
divided religiously into parts hostile to and suspicious of one an- 
other. But economic and political aspirations of all the communities 
are surely the same except Uiat the privileged ones will find their 
privileges melting in the sunshine of freedom. It seems to me to 
be wrong to import religious differences into a political discusston. 
Common law ^ould prevent any injustice. 

Sboaon, December 24, 19^ 

30-12-1939 



£ 7 . DRILLS m INDIA 


I know of no other person mAio has done as mudi as Prof. 
Manikrao*, who is popularhnng drills and exercises with single- 
minded devotion. He has always insisted upcwi unifonn terms of com- 
mand in drills all over India. We often see peoide uring a hodge- 
podge of Eng^tish terms. Prof. Manikrao has discontinued them 
and prepared a technical terminology [of hb own]. He has now 
pttbli^ed them with their explanations in Gujarati. This compila- 
tion deserves to be read auid studied by those interested in diiUs and 
exercise. It is ]Mriced twelve annas. 

[From Gujarati] 

HayanbandhUf 24 - 12-1939 

63. LETTER TO MANVBEHN S. MASHRUWALA 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
December 24, 1939 

cm. MANUDt, 

I like the name Urmi. But choose a name approved by your 
mother’s sisters. The final choice rests with you two, of course. 

Ramtbehn feeb quite happy here for the present. Her little 
daughter also is becoming chubby. Rami says she can leave this 
place only after Kunvaiji has completely recovered. It is all right if 
she stays on here. Why should you, too, go to a place where there 
is scarcity of water and thereby create more scarcity? But who 
can convince one’s mother’s sbters? Kindness demands that you 
should not go to Rajkot unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Blessings to botit fiom 

Bapu 

Sirr. Manubehn Mashruwala 
Bauuran, South Avbnub 
Santa Cktux 
B. B. & C. I. Rly. 

From a photoaUt of dte Gigarati: C.W. 2676k Courtesy: Manubdm S. 
Muhrawala 

* R^Jaratiw G aia n a n Yasbvant Tamhaae of Baroda 
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69. SPIJfMIMi-WHEELS y. MILLS 

Coagrcssmcn should not wary of my filling Uicse columns with 
everything about Uic charkha and khadi. Heart peace among com* 
muniUes and reinstatement of the wheel in every home arc my poll* 
tics, for I expect to gain die freedom of Uic country from political 

and (gnomic bondage tli rough these means in the place of red 
rebellion. 

TTie problem Ixfore every Congressman is how to displace min'* 
cloth, whether foreign or indigenous. It is often believed in Con* 
press circles that indigenous miil-cloUi is as good as khadi and super- 
ior because of its cheapness. The cheapness theory in terms of the 
crores of artisans has been exploded. Mill-spun for these millions 
is dearer than hand-spun. 'Fhe former means deprivation of their 
wages. Imagine what would happen if, on the score of foreign 
wheat being cheaper, the wheat-grower was displaced! 

If the village spinners and weavers arc to come into their own, 
and that quickly, every Congressman has to Ijecomc a master spinner 
and master weaver. He should be able to teach and guide the poor 
villagers. He has to be a khadi teclinician. He has to spin for 
the sake of the country. I have shown that khadi cannot be made 
cheap enough for the middle class unless there is enough sacrificial 
yam or unless tlic spinner is put upon the old begar* wage of one pice 
to one anna for eight hours’ strenuous spinning. 

No Conpessman would put in the required labour and skill 
unless he believed that the indigenous factory, mills had to be 
and could be replaced by the charklia and the handloom. 

If Congressmen have tliis faith, all Congress oi^nizations 
will become efficient spinning and weaving schools. 1 remember 
how in 1921 Congress offices used to collect indifferently spun yam 
and expect it to be woven somehow. It was all a huge waste. 
Nobody knew how to deal with it nor what to do to ensure good 
q[>innuig. Things are different now. Much knowledge and exper- 
ience have been gained by the A. I. S. A. Some literature has also 
been puUished. Every Congress office diould become a model 
laboratmy and spinning and weaving insutute fat the organization 
of villages. And, as I have su(^sted, khadi is the centre round 

*Fg(eed labeur 
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which Other village industries should revolve and be organised. 
Congressmen will discover the tremendous possibilities of this 
kind of service. It is chiefly mental lethargy that is in the way 
of quick and successful organization of villages. I suggest |hat, 
if India is to evolve along non-violent lines, it will have to 
decentralize many things. Gratralization cannot be sustained and 
defended without^ adequate force. Simple homes from vdiich 
tiiere is nothing to take away require no policing; the palaces of 
the rich must have strong guards to protect fliem against dacmty. 
So must huge factories. Rurally organized India will run less 
risk of foreign invasion than urbanized India, well equipped with 
military, naval and air forces. 

Assuming then that Congressmen have understood the meaning 
and implications of the charkha, they would, without a moment’s 
delay, set about qualifying themselves for the service. Assume fur- 
ther that they arc novices. Then they will procure some cotton, 
preferably grown in their villages, taluks or districts. They should 
gin it with the hand or at the most on a board with the help of a 
rod. They will keep the seed and, when they have enough, either 
sell it or use it for their cattle if they have any. They wll card the 
cotton with a hand-bow, costing next to nothing. Tlicy can impro- 
vise one thenuelves. This carded cotton should be turned into slivers. 
These will be spun on the takli. When they have fairly mastered 
these processcss, they can proceed to speedier ones. They will also 
put themselves and die members of their families right regarding the 
use of khadi. They will keep an accurate record of their daily prog- 
ress and wll learn the arithmetic of yam. 

Congress committees will rearrange their offices with the 
help of the local A. I. S. A. branch and convert them into spin- 
ning and weaving depots. I must warn Congressmen against the 
fatal error of sending to distant depots their yam for weaving. The 
economics of khadi require that from cultivation of cotton to the 
manufacture of khadi and its disposal all the processes should, as far 
as piossible, be gone through in the same village or centre, llius, it 
is wrong to spin yam in the Punjab, weave it in Bombay, and sell in 
Malabar the khadi thus manufactured. If Congressmen and 
OHnmittees attend to this simpile rule when beginning khadi work, 
they will not find themselves appialled by the difficulty of the tadc. 
If foey succeed in their own ^sbrict, there is no reason i^y the 
other 249 districts diould not be successfully organized. The 
reasoning is valid even if villages were treated as units. It must be 
confessed that we have not as yet one dngle village organmed in that 
fephlon. Certtunly Segaon is not, even thouj^ I am sujqiosed to be 
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Uy^ in it. My failure, however, need not dinnay a worlcer who 
wiB make the organization ofhia own wllage his stde occupation. 

Seoaon, December 25, 1939 
Harijm^ 30-12-1939 


70. MiTES 

The Late Acharya Ramdev}! 

Tlie death of Acharya Ramdev removes from our midst a nota- 
ble Arya Samaj leader and worker. Next to Swami Shraddlianandji 
he was the ynaker of Kangri Gurukul. So far as I know he was 
the Swamiji’s right-hand man. As a teacher he was wry popular. 
Latterly he had thrown himself with his characteristic energy in the 
running of the Kanya Gurukul in Dchradun and was the guide and 
supporter of Kumari Shri Vidyavati. He was her only collector 
whilst he was alive. She did not have to worry over Uie financial 
side of the institution. I know what an im^parablc deprivation his 
death is to her and her institution. The Gurukul sliould Ijc put 
beyond financial stress by those who knew the late Acharya, who 
value female education, and who know the worth of Kumari 
Vidyavati and the institution. Such a collection would be a most 
suitable memorial to the departed Acharya. 

Sad News from Bihar 

I had a wire from Bihar complaining that Harijans, who haw 
hitherto had no complaints against (Jongressmen, had not Iicen put 
forward as they might have l>cen as Congress nomincc.s during the 
recent local board elections, and that those who had come forward 
had not received fair play. The wire further complained that Shri 
Rajendra Babu who was informed of the fact had interested him- 
self but was not listened to. It seems that almost the same thing 
may be said about Muslims. There were honourable excep- 
tions, no doubt. The complaint is that the Congress has failed to 
fulfil the expectations raised by it. Congressmen haw to go out of 
their way to justify their claim for being national-minded and impar- 
tial. In a matter so simple as this Shri Rajendra Babu’s energy 
should not be taxed at aU. Self-seekers who want to serw their 
ends should haw no place in the national organization. It it any 
day better for the Congress to do without their influence. I sug- 
gest that even at this juncture, if the complaint has foundation, the 
Bihar Frimnctal Congieat Committee mig^t ndtem the injustice by 
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withdrawing iome nmnberi to make room tor deserving Muslims 
and Karijans. It is never too late to be just. 

SaoAON, December 25, 1939 
ffmjm, 30-12-1939 

71. A CASE FOR REUEF^ 

In many parts of India the compedtion of imported iroo has killed 
tlie old village industry of iron-smelting. All round the village of 
Thettupalli in Chittoor, for example, where fifty years ago the smiths 
were active, lie ruined iron kilns. Baaaar-iron has successfully com- 
peted with the village-iron of the Salahuva Vakkalu of Mysore, and 
has killed the smelting industry of the Telugu Kammaras. In the 
Central Provinces, the small tribe of Agaria Goods are in danger of 
suffering the same fate. 

Tlie Agaria Goods are an aboriginal tribe of cliarcaal-bumers, 
iron-srnelters and blacksmiths who live along the heights of tlic Maikal 
Hills mainly in the Maiidla and BUas)ntr I>tsirtcts, where excellent sur- 
face ore may be obtained. In their case it is not the competition of 
foreign iron but an unimaginative and excessive tax that has almost 
ruined their once flourishing industry and brought its allied institu- 
tions to decay. In 1867 the Agartas paid a sort of levy of four annas 
a kiln; today tlicy have to pay ten rupees, or forty times as much. . • • 

Now these people are among the poorest in the world. Innocent 
of |J 08 scssions, undernourished, malaria-ridden, they cannot afford such 
heavy taxes « • . 

This is not only disastrous for the economic life of the tribe, but 
it has hid serious repercussions on its religious and social institutions. 
For the iron kiln is the centre, the Uvtng focus of the religion and tradi- 
tions of the Agarias. . . • The disappearance of the kilns lias had a de- 
pressing and dbintegrating effect; if Uie process continues, it will mean 
not only the loss of a useful village industry, but the extinction of a tribe. 

Government is si>ending vast sums of money on village uplift and 
on the reorganisation of village industries. Here is an industry that can 
be revived immediately and at ridlculouily small cost. ... As there 
are only about one hundred Uins, this reduedon of tax will mean a 
loss to Government of under five hundred rtgpees. Surely this is not 
^an excessive price to pay fkx the revilalisatioo of a whole tribe. 

... At a time when foe worid li ^Kmiipg qnorcs daily on iron 
that is destinod to destroy mankind, let us be liberal and generous to 

*Ooly extnKti fim Venier Blwni*t ttifcle ate repndnoed belt. 
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poor and simple iroo'-worken who «ik oo more thui to be oBowcd 
to live in peace. 

I hope the r^uired relief will be qtnckly granted and the poor 
Agana Gtxids will be saved from the impending disaster. 

SaoAON, December 25, 1939 
Harijm, 20-1-1940 

72. LETTER TO NAUNl RA}fJ.Vr SARKAR 


Skgaon, 
Dtctmbtr 25, 1939 

DEAR NAUNl BABU, 

I like your speech. • You will come when you think it 
necessary. 

1 (Mif j sineertif^ 

M. K. Ganuiu 

From a copy: I’yarcl:il Pafxrs. Couririy: PyarrUI 


73. LETTER TO JElHAL.iL G. SAMPAT 

Sbgaon, Wahoha, 
DecenUnr 25, 1939 

BHAl JETHALAL, 

Only today I was able to read with can; the article which you 
sent on October 3. The arguments are good but tlicre is nothing 
in the article to make it worthy of inclusion in Harijanbandhu. The 
arguments can be answered. I didn’t follow one argument. You 
say that if mill-cloth is not exported the people here cannot buy it. 
How arc they to pay for it, [you ask]. How is this? People can 
exchange surplus grain for cloth. I am returning the article. How 
are you getting on? Do you make ghee? How do you meet your 
expenses? 

BUuhttt jnm 

Bapu 

Fram a g<^ oTthe Gujarati: C.W. 9668. Courtmy: Narayan J. Sampat 

* The addremee had eadased a copy of fab stat e m ent in the l^gblaUire 
oo hb laiynation; mdr letter to the addiesMe, p. 50. 



74. LETTER TO LAKSHMi GAJiDHI 

Seoaon, Waki»a, 

Dmmhn 25, 1939 

CHI. LAUflMI, 

What awt of a person you are! You go on falling ill and mak> 
ing us all anxious. Now uke plenty of rest and get well. The 
weatfier is very good here if you would come here now. 

Bbsimgi ftmm 

Bapu 

From a phoioiUt of the Hiodi; G.N. 2135 


75. LETTER TO RA.\4ESHWARI NEHRU 

SeoAON, Wardha, 
December 25, 1939 

DEAR SISTER, 

1 got your letter. I have read the Punjab resolutions and 
also the Planning Ckimmittec’s. I was a little unhappy to read the 
Committee’s. Everything will be all right if a wise lady is not car* 
ried aMray by tliis current. 1 understand the other tilings. 

Keep writing to me. I hope you arc well. 

Mahadev has gone to Madras. He ought to be back by now. 

BUumgt fiom 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.M. 7989 


76. LETTER TO G. V. GURJALE 


Seoaon, Wardha, 

Dumber 26, 1959 


MY DEAR BHXXSHU, 

Mrs. Gurjale can come after the add season if there is elbow 
room at the time. Hie place is crowded. 


* 


Ttmt, 

Bapo 


From a photostat: G.N. 1391 
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77. LETTER TO PRABHAVATl 

Sboaon, Wardka, 
D0cm^ 26, 1939 


CHI. PRABHA, 

I have your letter. What it the point in my writing to you. 
sinoe this it how you behave every time ? I even wired at desired 
by you. Somebody %vin come to receive you at the station on the 
2nd. Take care of your health. Ba is still in Delhi. Evcrytliing 
else is all right. 

BUsimgt fimm 

Bapu 


From a photMlat of dte Gtoarati: G.N. 3S30 


78. I£TTER TO VALLABHEiM VAIDTA 


Sboaon. Wardka, 
Dtcmbtf 26, 1939 


BHAt VALLABHRAM. 

1 got your letter too late, but that is only an excuse. There 
was time enough for my message to teach you, but you mutt have teen 
in Harijm, that 1 have reduced to the minimum writing letters and 
sending messages.* I do still send [messages] where I cannot escape 
having to do so. Won’t that too stop one day? The leprosy patient 
is doing well at present. See him when you happen to come here 
lonM time. 1 diall tell you about Lakshmipati too when you come. 

Shri Vallabhram Vaioya 
Dhanvantari Bhavan 
Arasheth Kuva’s Pole 
Ahmedabao 

From Gujarati: C.W. 2908. Gourimy: Vallabhram Vaidya 


* Fidr pp. 434. 
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79. DISCUSSlOJf WITH MAGPUR CONGRESS WORKERS^ 


Waiioha, 
Dttmttr 27, 1939 

One oT the thing* that teemed to trouble fthe Nagpur GoagreMnenl 
wat how, if it wat wfong to ofler tatyagraha to an of^xment in difficulty, 
we eould ever oflhr it agaimt the Britidt Government, for to long at the pre* 
tent war continued, they were bound to be in difficulty. 

[oANDMiji:] Satyagraha it a univenal principle of which civil 
ditobedicnce is one of the many applications. Satyagraha goes on 
no matter whether the opponent it in difficulty or not, for offered in 
the proper spirit it is service of the opponent. What it essential it 
that we should not embarrass an opponent who is in difficulty and 
make his difficulty our opportunity. That is why civil disobedience, 
which can be applied only under certain conditions and circum- 
stances, may not be applied against an opponent in difficulty. 
Civil disobedience is not the law of life; satyagraha is. Satyagraha, 
therefore, never ceases; civil disobedience can cease and ought to 
when there is no occasion for it. Then there arc turn kinds of civil 
disobedience — aggressive and defensive. Defensive civil disobedience 
becomes a duty when insult or humiliation is imposed upon us by 
an opponent. Tliat duty would have to be done whether the op- 
ponent is in difficulty or not. An opponent in difficulty may not 
expect people to obey imjust or humiliating laws or orders. Ag- 
gressive civil disobedience embarrasses the opponent, whether we 
mean to embarrass him or not. Travelling in a railway train without 
a ticket— assuming for a moment that it is civil disobedience, which 
it is not— would be taboo, for it would be merely to embarrass tlie 
opponent. In brief, there is notliing which being normally jus- 
tifiable and conducive to swaraj would be taboo even if it seems to 
embarrass tlie opponent. To do what is mtMrally necessary and 
beneficial is a duty and quite a different thing from that which 
may not be morally indefensible but calculated to vex and 

<Mahadev . Demi’s sumnury. Bum which ffik and the ibllmriigi item 
are leproduoed, i^peared with the note: ”Gaadhiji’s talhs to the Gongnm* 
men who came to Wardha from tunrouodmg placet were not fag 

pubfiMtion. But as incomplete and Inaoeurate paragraphs have crqtt Into the 
Prat. It has hecn thought advisahic to give the frnegoii^ sumnssry.*’ * 
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anilMnuB an of^onent in difficulty. To make hit difficulty one’i 
opportunity is in no case justifiaU^ 

' Wliat do jrou mesa hf laying Uiat direct actiaa will be a prelude to 
die OoM titiwu t Awmbly? 

OANOHiji: I do not remember having either said or written 
thu. It is likely that you have tom something from its context. 
All that I have said is that we may have to go throu^ the fire of 
mvil resistance in order to win Indians fixedom, and even that I am 
straining every nerve to avoid. The Gcmstituent Assembly is a prel- 
ude to independence and a natural prelude. It has been suggested 
as a means to obviate alt clash of communal and class interest. 
Its main function is to draw up the charter of independence. Direct 
action would be necessary when all pre^^ss towards independence 
becomes impossible and all negotiations with the Government prove 
fraitless. 

When the M.L.A.a are now unemployed, why should they accept their 
monthly aUowanoe? 

OANDHiji: I have no doubt that they ought not to draw 
these allowances. It is no use our saying it is Government money. 
There is nothing Chat belongs to Government. There are people 
who when they go to jail make all kinds of demands and do not 
hesitate to misuse jail property. But they forget that the jails 
and everything there belongs to us, and that «re have to make as 
sparing use of those things as we do of what we call ours. I have, 
therefore, no doubt that allowances should not be taken and, if 
they must lie, they should be handed to the Congress office. It is an 
essentially moral question to be considered by every Congressman. 
We would enhance our prestige if we decide not to <lraw these allow- 
ances. I have hitherto refrained from expressing my opinion 
because I felt that it might be against the general trend of Con- 
gress opinion. But now that you have raised the question I would 
auk you to approach the Congress President and the Working Com- 
mitme. 

These questiont answered, Gandhiji said: 

I must now come to my favourite theme. To take the question 
of communal unity first. The essence of it is to give to all com- 
munities what is their due without their auking or haring to fight for 
it. Satyagraha, as I have saud, is the law of life. It bepns not by 
assertion of ri^ts but by correct recognition of the rights of our 
neighbours. As regards the Harijans I would put up with their 
kicks and worse, if they should choose to retort to them. For it 



mil take tune tor them to be convinced that, having med them ill 
tor centuriet, we shall now treat them as Uood*brodiers. 

To come to the charkha, my pet ohsesnon, I am not going to 
be content until you act truly. As I came in I heard you haggling 
about 640 yards or 640 rounds (i. e., 840 yards). This %inll not do. 
We have to set the charkha humming in every home and khadi 
roust become universal. The sure proof that spinning has 
become universal will be afibrded by the fact that khadi becomes 
current coin. I am thankful that the country will not think of 
launching civil disobedience until I as General give the signid for it. 
I shall not give the signal until my conditions are fuli^ed. We 
need 200 crores of rupees worth of cloth. How mudi do we pro- 
duce today on our wheels and loonu? Not more than a crore of 
rupees worth. How then can I be satished by your promise to 
spin 100 or even 200 yards a day? 

If people insist on wearing khadi exclusively, they will be con- 
tent with even a loin-cloth if no more khadi is available. I diould 
be content even with that predicament if we cannot produce all 
the cloth v/c need. But 1 am sure that, if the demand is there, there 
will be an automatic supply. The universalization will come if we 
ate all true. But the fact is that those who profess to believe in khadi 
wiU not work for it. Maulana Mahomed Ali, when he declared 
that our yam c<mes were the bullets vrith which we would win swaraj, 
uttered a great tmth and explained for all time the meaning of 
mnning swaraj non-violently.' 1 will chant the khadi mantra as 
long as there is life in me, as I believe it will bring deliverance. 

Settle your internal differences, organize yourselves and carry 
on the constructive programme of khadi, communal unity and 
Harijan stvaK 

Addresdng the women praent, Gandhiji said: 

Khadi has a unifying influence. So, sisters, devote yourselves 
to it, as you hold the key to swaraj. 

On the quetiion of picketing of liquor shops, he said that there should 
be no violence. He asked them to keep a watdi at liquor shops, approach 
addicts, study their surroundings, and persuade them to give up the evil. 

I am a General, but a taskmaster as well. Hence, I appeal 
to you for complete devotion to the constructive programme bedbre 
the signal for a fight is given. 

Hmjfm, 6.1-I940. and Tim HmJk, 28-124939 

* What ibilows h firom Tkt ffmhb 

^Service 



m. TALK TO KAGPUR CONGRESS WORKERS 

[On or after J> 0 embtr 27, 7939]' 

Gandhyi asked them individually how many knew how to spin, how 
many were tegular spinnen and so on. and said: 

I am asking you all these questions because I want you ail to 
be true. We have professed to believe in spinning all these yean. 
We have the flag ceremony everywhere and on stated days. The 
flag is made of khadi and the wheel occupies the central place on it. 
We are disloyal to it so long as we do not strain every nerve to 
spread the message of the charkha. We have now to prove our 
loyalty by our concrete action. The General of a violent army in- 
sists on certain qualiflcadons to be satisfied by his soldien. May not 
I, the General of our non-violent army, insist on my soldien being 
true to their creed? I suggest to you that, if you will all be 
true to the creed, there will be no surplus khadi in the khadi shops, 
there will be no unemployment and there will be no mill-cloth, 
foreign or indigenous. You do not want me to say anything more, 
do you? 

Htrijan, 6-1-1940 


81. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Seoaon. Waroha. 
Duembtr 28, 1939 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

I have your letter. I shall preserve the C3iinese letter.^ 

The deliverance day* has received a full-page auivertisement in 
Tkt TXrnMf] of Jlndia]. But in truth, it seems to have fallen flat 
everywhere. 

tAcconUng to Mahsdev Dcssi, die talk took place at Segaon after the 
at Wardha; eidr die preeedfaig item. 

3 The addremee, fai his letter dated December 25, had suggraMii that 
die letter from Chiaag Kai-Shek might be p re s e r ved at MagaswadL Fldr p. 78. 
S Kafr ‘‘Statement to the Preja**. pp. 18.9. 
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Have you read Faztul Haq*s intUctinent*? &<Miki nothiag be 
•aid or done about it? 

You have not aent me Kumaraj^V ktten to which you had 
raised ttrong objection. 1& is here. I asked him and he says he 
sent nothing recottly. Do please send me what you nuy have. 

Love. 

Bara 

Oaodhi-Ndiru Papen, 1939. Goartcfjr: Nduu Monorhl Miueuai aad 
libiary 


82, LETTER TO K S, HARDIKAR 

Seoaon, Waudba, 
Dteembtr 28, 1939 

oBAa on. HAxniKAa*, 

1 think you have taken the right step. But I do not like your 
language. Read the marked passages. They betray anger and 
ill win. Much of the grace has gone out of the resignation. 

I hope the Mysore friends have been keeping you informed of 
the events there. 

Tmpv smtmfy, 
M. K. Gamdhi 

From the original; N. S. Hardikar Papers. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


83, LETTER TO NAKABHAl /. MASHRUWALA 


SaoAON* Wardha, 
Dtmtbtr 28, 1939 


•HAI NAKABBAl*, 

I am writing this under the pretext of acknowledging your letter, 
for though I do inquire and get news about you, I seldom write to 

* Fkcnmabty mis reibn to die Bengri Premier's s p e e ch in the A mc m « 
bly on December 18, alleging that it vms the majorij^, the Indian Nataoiml 
Otaagrets, that Iwd stood in dm way of India'a political progress. "They are 
asd^lot. They are di s hon s rt .** 

s J. C. Kumaiappa, Secr e ta r y , A. L V. L A. 

s Head of die Gengress Seva Dal 

* Mmdlal Oaodhi's fiimer.in4aw 
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ytm. Today, therefinc, I have acribbled these few lincK How nice 
it would be if you got well oom|detelyI 

Bapo 

Ftan a photnua t of the Oidaiad: O.N. GG92. Alw O.W. 4SS7. Cemtuyt 
K a nnhh a i N. Mai h r u wala . 


84. LETTER TO KAJW GAjmm 

Skoaon, Waedma, 
Dttmhtr 28, 1939 

CfU. KANAIYO, 

You are certainly lazy in the matter of writing letters. You 
know that at present 1 would expect letters frcrni you. There has 
been nothing feom Radha, either^ after two letters firom her. 

Don’t you think you have been hasty in resuming the use of 
your throat? If we consult a doctor and if his instructions are not 
contrary to dharma, we should follow them. Now %rrite to me in 
detail. Can you use your throat for all purposes? Do you find any 
difficulty in talking or singing? Remember that if there is scarcity 
of water, etc., it is the duty of all those who are not needed 
there to leave the place. I did not remember this, otherwise 
perhaps I would have dissuaded you from going to Rajkot. Now 
keep this in mind while you are there. 

Inquire about Manjula' and find out how she is. 

Blamgi fim 
Bapu 

Fran a microfilm of the Gtyanui: KUtf.U./II 


85. LETTER TO KANU GANDHI 

[After Decembtr 28, 1939\* 

cm. KANAIYO, 

You don’t write anything. That is not p ro p er. How is 
Mamjula? 

8htri^$ fim 
Bato 

From a microfihn of tos Oidsnuf: 
t Vrajtol GaaArs daughter who wm wnmO 

^ Tbit appear* to have been written mme tune after the prefiwting item. 



86, MESSAGE TO ALL-WDIA URDU COJO^ERERCE* 


[Befijce Dtumbtr 29, m9[* 

Every Hindu well-widier of the country should learn Unin and 
every Muslim weU*wldier Hindi. 

Tk» Bmbi^ CknmeU, 1-1-1940 

87. LETTER TO JAMMALAL BAJAJ 

Dtcemhn 29, 1939 

am, jAMHAua,, 

I have had talks with Shastriji. A few reviskms have been 
made. 

1 have telefdioned about Madaiasa*. God’s will be done. . .* 

Bbuiags /hm 
Bara 

Prom a photoitat of the OujaraU: G.N. 3007 


88. LETTER TO MADALASA 


Dtembtr 29, 1939 


CHI. MADALASA, 

What tricks are you up to? Let what will be, be. Don’t worry. 
Make proper use of all the aihaitgas'* you have learnt and all the 
knowledge that you have imbibed from Vinoba. Follow the doo 
tors* instructions. 

BUumgs /nm 
Bapu 


[From Gujarati] 

A9nrPBBj| p* vtV 

* Tlw Urdu orighukl is not available. 

7 Tbe GoniereBee began tm De cemb e r 29. 

* Who was unwell and due fin- her ficst ddivery 
^'Text of die letter alter diis is aot availnbla. 

’ Maradii de v o tion a l poem s 
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99. LETTER TO SAMPURHAMAMD 


SwQKxmt Wakoha, 
Dttmkr 29, im 

BBAI SAMPURNANANDJI, 

There has been no change in the pledge' of [I9J30. All that 
has happened is an addition^ to the original. And the addition is 
also relevant. It can also be amended, sometimes such amend* 
ment becomes imperative. Hie Committee’ is not entitled to malm 
changes in the original. Surely you will not say that suggestiona 
may not be offered even in support of the original. There can 
be a difierence of opinion regarding the usefulness of a suggesUtm. 
All I want to say is that it was necessary to offer the suggestion. 

M. K. Gasidhi 

FMm the Ifiodi origiiial: SampunMnaad Collection. Oourteijr: National 
Archives of India 


90. MESSAGE TO **KHADIR KATHA'* 


[1939]* 

Khadir Katha* must not be a mere magazine, an addition to the 
unwanted monthly publications. It should be a true record of 
khadi work from month to ixmnth. It sliould investigate cauKS of 
decline if there is any. And it should bring togetlier all the 
khadi workers. If they cannot work as one mind, universal use 
of the charkha must remain an empty dream. 

M. IC. Gandhi 


From a copy: Pyaicial Papen. Oouttmyt Pyareial 


'Ilia In d ep e n d en ce Day Fledge; si* Vd. XLU, pp. 427*8; stfr aho 
"The Dtsienlicati**, pp. 114*7. 

> Fi* Appendis I. 

’CongrcM Wodjag Ganunittee 

*ne soocee has Otk placed inilie 1899 file. 

’The Mory «f khadi 



9i. TUB WHEEL ABIDES 

A collegiate from Baroda tells me that the high school and 
ooOege indents in Baroda rarely use khadi. Hardly anyone qiins. 
An earnest Morker of Berar argues: “Do you not think that swany 
is an impossilnlity if your condition aboutkhadi is seriously meant? 
Your second coition about fellowship too seems to be equally 
incapable of fulfilment.** This fr’iend is himself a lover of l^adi, 
qdns regularly, and cultivates fellowship with everybddy. But he 
has the hmiest tknibt eiquessed above. The friend could have said 
with equal Ibroe the same thing about non-vkfienoe apart from the 
dmrkha. Perhaps he had no ^ubt about the charkha and good* 
win being exter^ and internal dgns of non>violenoe. My answer 
to the ooUegiate and the Berar friend is the same. 1 am not blind 
to what they say. I know the difiiculty of fulfilling the conditions 
widiin the inqrffed time-limit. 1 am helpless. I am not obstinate. 
For my own reputation, if ibr nothing else, I should prescribe 
other and more feasible conditions, if it were at all pomi^. 'But 
even as the condition of producing water is the presence of H,0, 
so are the charkha and goc^will conditions and signs of non-violence. 
Such being my fixed view, 1 have to insist upon the fulfilment of 
the two conditions before 1 can declare mass civil disobedience 
with any confidence. 

My fiuth is in God and therefore in the people. 'If He wants 
me to put up another fight, He will change people’s hearts. The 
conditions prescribed by me are not physically impossible. If tlie 
pecqfie will it, they can take to spianing and khadi today. If 
they will it, they can be good to the whole of mankind. The age 
of miracles is not past. But supposing that the a>nditums are not 
fulfilled, I shall ch^rfully become the laughing-stock of India and 
the world and descend from the pedestal of Generalsliip. I shall 
have the supreme sadsfaction of being true to myself. 1 shall read 
in the apparent frulure a sign from God that the conditions were a 
hallucination produced by i£m to save the nation frmn a disastrous 
caieer. Thinking ficum the purely pracdod standpoint and even 
apart firom my cmdidonsi the Congress organisation shows sigiw of 
disintegration. Hie Bengal Committee is frankly defiant. Orissa is 
qilit up into two cangs* Things aro jip better in Kamatak. A 
Kerala ooneqiondent says that the Provmdal QqmmitiQe does not 
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bfdfeve in the present pK^iqrand command nmlu trying ^ every 
mmins to undermine the in^noe of the Workup Oonunil^ fay 
rMtoiKng its programme. Things ate not rosy in tto Ruc^ab. I 
knoar things are, however, not beyond repair. I cherish the Jx^ 
that they will right themselves. But if they do not, I ca nn ot le^ 
an indisciplined army to victory. I must refuse to subscribe to the 
easy doctrine that I have but to declate ‘war’ and everything and 
everybody will be found to be in order. 

Another view has been suggested. If there is ind i sciplin e in so 
many provinces, may it not be that the fault lies with the Hi^ 
Command rather than with the difieient committees? I am not 
prepared to reject the hypothecs. But what is the High Coro* 
mand to do? They do what they Uiink is their best. They cannot 
abdicate so long as a large majority continues to put faith in them. 
When during the early days of non-co-operation I had suggested 
abdication, Maulana Maliomed Ali said, “How can we, if the 
people waint us? Abdication would be cowaitUy. It will be bravery to 
be kicked out.” I did not go the whole length vfith him then as I 
do not now. But there is much force in that argument, 'llte 
Congress command has to be held lightly. There should be no 
wire-pulling, no attempt made to hold on to office. There should 
be readiness to give up the conunand at a moment’s notice. The 
Congress command is no command. It is an act of service. The 
President is the first servant. So far as I know die members 
of the Working Committee, I believe tliat tliey would be glad to 
be relieved of the responsibility. The (iresti elections are on. Tlie 
Congressmen’s choice is unfettered. Let younger men conw for- 
ward to take charge. But if they will not and will still retain^ the 
old team, they should give them im{dicit obedience. Tlic critical 
situation in the country demands courageous and decisive handling. 

Sboaon, January 1, 1940 
Hmijat, 6-1-1940 


92. SINDH TRACEDT 

1 have before me several letters finom ffindh and a kxi|Mt 
report from Dr. Cbotthram* over the recent tfots* in Sukkur and 

(Dr. Ghahteass OidMNwi. Wee-FresUmt of tbs Siad WovtasW Om- 
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Shikarpur. The Sindh Hmdut ihould remeniber fhat Sindh has a 
ffation^ Govemnent. Thoughfor the sake of brevity I have often 
used the terra Congress Government, die proper nqxeinon is Nation> 
al D emo cr a tic Gomument as distinguished from Foreign Bureau* 
cndc Government, which it replaces. Whilst in discussing (kunes- 
dc di flfeie noes and party poUdcs ive have to speak of Congress and 
Muslim League Gmrtmments, we must for aU odier purposes think 
and ^ak in terms of National Government. And so those who feel 
aggrieved must appeal to their Provindal National GovemnMits 
and Cultivate public opinion in favour of justice and public tranquil* 
lity. It would be wrong always to think in communal terms. I 
know that we may not shut our eyes to hard facts. But to attribute 
everything to the communal spirit is a rign of inferiority ccmiplex. 
It may well perpetuate what is yet a temporary distemper in the 
national life. 

But as I have already suggested, contrasted with irrespontible 
bureaucracy, National Governments would be found to be weak in 
action because of their responsibility to the people in whose name 
and by vrhose goodwill alone they can rule. They can, therefore, 
deal with crimes with more or less success, but they will be found to 
be poiverless to deal vrith popular upheavals which communal 
riots are. British military aid will not always be at their disposal. 
National Governments will cease to be national if they have to de* 
pend on British military aid. Moreover, if the Congress policy of 
non*violence becomes universal among all parties, military and 
even police aid must become taboo. Before the o^er parties can 
be expected to become non-violent, Congre s smen have to express 
non-violence in ample measure in their daily conduct. Be that, 
however, as it may, I can only advise the afliicted people of Sindh 
in terms of non*videnoe. 

The question in ^ndh is not really one between Hindps and 
Muslims. It is essentially one between weak people and strong. 
Muslims fight among themselves as badly as with Hindus. Hindus 
have also been known to fight among themselves. It will be wrong 
to weig^ ferocity in golden scales. 

Hinduism has become a synonym for weakness and Islam for 
physical strength. Hindus, although they have been tau^t to 
beifeve in ahimsa, have not shown m masse the strength td* ahimsa, 
have never diown its superiority, when matched against physical 
strengt}>. I have maintained that superiority over pfayricad 
stren^, however overwhelming, it the core of ahimsa, and I have 
further maintained that this ntm-violence can be exercised as well 
by individualt as by groups of them, yea, even by millions togetiier. 
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Hm experiment is stiU in the making. SuflSc^t evidence hat 
a n ei im ulated during the past twenty yean to riiow that the ea|ier> 
iment is srorth making. Nothing can possibly be lost by con* 
tinuingit, provided ofooune that the n<m-viotenoe is of the stand* 
ard bnnd. 

Nothing has come under ray observation to show that these was 
in Suldcur or Shikarpur even one person who believed in and prao* 
tised non*violenoe of the strong. Had there been one, we would 
surely have known of him as we know of Ganesh Shankar Vidyar^ 
thi'. One such person can any day give a better account of himself 
than one armed to the teeth. 

There are many Congressmen in Sukkur and Shikarpur, but 
they are not non>violently organized. It is not tlieir fault. They 
know no better. As I have been repeatedly saying nowadays, our 
non>violence has not been of the strong. Weak people cannot deWlop 
it all of a sudden. But I have no other drug in my chest. I can 
only prescribe what I have and what has never failed. I can 
only, therefore, say: *Try and try again until you succeed.’ In 
the composition of the truly brave there should be no malice, no 
anger, no distrust, no fear of death or physical hurt. Non*violenoe 
is certainly not for those who lack these essential qualities. Wher* 
ever there are such persons they should be able to cover the weak 
ones, provided of course that they would listen to their helpers. 

Let the weak ones never rely upon armed help. Such help will 
only make them weaker. If they have not the capacity for non*vio* 
lent resistance, they should learn the art of defending themselves. It 
does not require a strong body; it requires a stout heart. 'Die 
African Negroes have lx;come, or were 25 years ago, so terror- 
stricken that they could not face a white lad — a pigmy compared to 
the giant-framed Negroes. White children were trained from their 
infancy not to fear the Negroes. The first lesson, therefore, for those 
who will learn how to defend tliemselves is to shed the fear of being 
hurt or being killed. I vrould like them to observe the laws of the 
gmne. Just as there is such a thing as honour among thieves, there 
i^ould surely be honour between combatants. One bears so tdken of 
children and old men being butchered, women being outraged. 
If men must become beasts, there might even then be some decency 
obeerved. Religion is outraged when an outrage is perpetrated in 
its name. Almost all the riots in this unhaj^ land take place in 
the name of religion, thou^ they mi^t have a political motive 

^WhD %*» kiBed duriiif dw ffiadu-klwlim riow in Kanpur an Maidi 
26/27, 19SL Vi* VoL XLV, pp. SSS-*, S74 and 402. 
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bth ip d Uwm. Kfy chief pcwnt is that the existmg situatkm is intfrf^ 
etaUe. GowaidioeshoiiU have no i^aoe iatiie national dictionaiy. 

I have suggested k^al. I repeat the suggestion. It is not 
unpractical. Peofde do not know its value. High and mighty 
have- been known to have resorted to it befme now. banned k^at 
requires courage and forethought. The second book of the Old 
Testament is known as Exodus. It is an account of the planned flight 
of the Uraeiites. In exile they prepared for a military career. In 
modem ti^ we have the example of die flight of the Ooukhobours 
firom Russia owing to persecution. Theirs was no military career. 
On the contrary they were non»violent. There is, therelme, nothing 
wrong, (flshonourable or cowardly in self-imposed exile. India is a 
mst coun^. Thou^ poor, it is well able to admit of inter>migra> 
tion eqpedaJly of those who are capable, hard-working and honest. 
The people of Sukkur and Shikarpur have all the thm qualities. 
Hiey must appeal to the Government. Only they can give very 
little help. Apart from political pacts local heads among Hindus 
and Mudimt may meet with mutual {aroiit. It can do nobody or 
party any good to promote mutual slaughter and consequent increase 
in the existing ill will. But if no honourable local settlement is ar- 
rived at, and if the local residents do not feel able to defend them- 
selves and their families and possessions non-violently or violently, I 
have no doubt that they should vacate the place in which they live 
in perpetual fear of their lives and the honour of their womenfolk. 

SaoAON, January 1, 1940 
HarifOHt 6-1-1940 

9S. aWLE TO ISMET INONU' 

[On or before Jamuay 2, 

MY KSAUTrBLT SYMPATHY IN YOUR TBRRnUt CALAHTTY.* 

Gandhi 

7%0 HitUk, 3-1-1940 


, *Plraiiieal of TUriwy, 193840 

report h date^oed **WardDia, Jaanatr 2, ISW'*. 

* An carthqnake had rodced Tuilcey on Decenihcr 27, 1^, readdag fas 
90,000 deaths. Fifteas towns and niaaiy vOtafei wen re du ce d to niiae. VU$ 

"Netn^ snl^titM **AiKimd IWhsiT, Mk 874. 



94. LETTER TO UUVATi ASAR 


SsOAOIft Waiumu. 
Jtmunrf 5 , 1940 

cm. ULA, 

I had your letter. Do oome aAer your woih it over. One 
muat finidi vdiat one hat undertaken. Mahadev it at Baramad. 
Hie will return in about five dayt. Ouiga hat gone to Surat. 
Shacda hat given Urth to a ton. Kanchan, who had gone out, hat 
returned. All the padenti are improving. 


Bafu 

Sicr. LiLAVATiBaBN Asam 
N aw EaA School 
Hughes Road, Bombay 7 

From • copy of the Oivanti: G.W. 9934. Courtety: Libvoli Auur 


95. LETTER TO SHARD A G. CHOKUAWALA 

Seoaon» Waedha, 
Jatmuy 3, 1940 

cm. BABUDl, 

At latt you have become a mother. I never saw Oovardhan- 
das’t telqpam. I kamt the newt only vdien I got the letter today. 
The tekpaun wat rece i ved, but Pyaielal did not give it to roe 
thinking diat I mutt have heard the newt. The telegram wat 
received at late at yesterday. By the time you get thk ktier, you 
will have even beccnne strong enouf^ to be abk to write to roe. 
Be careful about food and keep yourself and the baby in fine health. 
Dntgabehn teems to have readied there quite in time. Here the 
place has ahnoat been turned into a hoqdtid. 

Bkntmgi l$ dt Amfim 

Batu 


the Gqkrati ori|inai: G.W. 10024. Oourtwy: 


a. 



96. LETTER TO BRIJKRISHJfA CHANDIWALA 

Seoaon, Wakdha, 
Jamun 3, 1940 

cm. BMJKIUSilNA, 

You may build a house in the Harijan Colony if Bapa* and 
others approve. I have un d e r s to od die other matters. Do what> 
ever you think right. I understand what you say about spinning. 
Has the spinning pn^pramme undertaken by the Gcmgress help^ 
khadi work? 

1 am all right. 

BIttsmgs Jnm 

Bapu 


From a pholoiut of the Hindi: G.N. 2482 


97. LETTER TO DR. BARETO 


Sboaom, Wardka, 
Jaamiy 1940 


DBAR DR, BARBTO^ 

I sent you the message that Asha Devi, being a member of my 
growing family of national beggars, was not to pay for your serv- 
ices. But I have discovered that not to pay would be an injustice 
to you. You will therefore please hold me responsible for your fees 
on the poor man’s scale if you have two scales. Up to now 1 have 
carried the impression that you belong to that class of doctors who 
pay persons Hire me for sending them beggar patients. 

Vmt dmtnfy, 

M. K. GamDhi 


From a photostat: G.N. 132 


^Amritlal V. Thattar, Secretary, HatUaa Sevak Sangh 
>A dentiM 
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90. TELEGRAM TO PRIME MUdSTBR OF UDAIPUR 

StOAON, 
Jmuay 5, 1940 

PuMB Minuter 

UoAiptm 

wme* or MAMIELAI. VARMA tRORETARY MARWAR 
PRAJA MANDAL SAYS HEALTH (MP HUSBAND WHO H 
POLITICAL PRISONER SERIOUSLY DECLININO. WOULD UROB 
PRHONBR’s RELEASE IP NO VITAL OBJECTION. 

Gandhi 

From a copy: PyareUl Papen. Courtcty: Pyardal 

99. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Seoaon, 

Jamuay 5, 1940 

MY dear JAWAHARLAL, 

Your letter makes me sad.^ You said in indignant tones that 
Ku[marappa] was a worthless man. And this you did on the Aim* 
siest testimony. I asked you for the correspondence and you said 
you had not it with you but would send it to me. Now I see you 
accepted the interpretation of others. My point is not that the 
interpretation was incorrect but that it was wrong to judge a co* 
worker on such hearsay. I suf^st your securing the correspondence 
and sending it to me. 

Herewith my letter’ to the Generalissimo. I have not re« 
leased his to the Press. You will do to if you think it necessary. 
Love. 

Bapo 

Gandhi-Nehni Papen. 1 939. Courtesy :Ndini Memorial Museum aad Library 
' Narayani Devi 

> In bib letter dated January 9, 1940, dK addrenee had written: **Abeut 
Knmarappa’t oorvmpondenoe with the Pla n ni n g Cammittee, 1 was told fay 
Ambalal and Dr. Nasir Ahmad that diey had appraacbed him fcr *«■■*■*" 
«•»»««« in regard to cottage industries and aoujfdH his cooperation on 
•tmtm other matters connected therewith. Both of them were very much hurt 
at the reply received from Kumanqipa which teemed to them to refiise any 
hind or eooperatian or help.” 

’ FUk the fsHowiag item. 
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m. LETTER TO CHUm KAISHEE 


SBOAOtl, WaXORA, 
Jmmf 5, 1940 

OtAK OBHSRAUMIW, 

Many thanks for your very land invitation. If I could mcaap/t 
it» 1 would be fiilfilling a loi^-cheriihed wish. But my presmt 
misskm finrhids my responding to your invitation. 

With renew^ good wi^es, 

M. K. Gandhi 

H. E. Ghiano Kai-Shbk 

Fran m copy: Jswhsrisl Ncimi Fapon. Oourteqr: Nehru Meenotiel Mu* 
seum sod Librsry 


101. LETTER TO MADALASA 


SaoAON, 
Jamuay 5t 1940 

am. MADALASA, 

How silly you are! Now that Shriman is coming, get well soon. 
Keep Ramanama engraved in your heart. He wiU see that every* 
thing ends well. Dtm’t lose heart. You needn’t re{dy. Shriman 
will do that. 

BUumgs fmm 

Bapu 

[From Giyarati] 

Plfifg i frf AikinEdm, d. 319 


102. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL KEHRU 

[After Jmmay 5, 194(f}^ 

MY DBAH JAWABARLAI, 

I have yoiir kner. I know the poMtbility of misunderstandings. 
Theee and ignorant or int eres te d oitidsm have never inftoenc^ 

^^Fram die le ftr e n c A *»>irw«Tf «**■ 
after die letter to the eddreuee dai^ Jaanary S, 1940; eih p. 77. 
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0 iel 1 know dut all would be «velly tf we are tirMig Mdtfiin. For the 
exihittal affiun you are ray guide. Your letter thei^Me faelpe me. 

Yon have m ad e more than ample amencb about Kuman^ppa. 
You will like to see hit letter. You may destroy it after perusal. 
Yesy we have very few workers Hke him. 

Love. 

Bara 

Prom the orighisl: Jawaharial Nehru Paper*. Oourtew: Nehru MeoMuial 
Museum and Lihcary 


J03. DISCUSSIOX WITH CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES^ 

[Before Jmmj 6^ 1940]* 

[a ntoPBiKm:) . . . W9I you under swand allow Chritliaitt to go no 
with their proselytizing acdvity without any hindranee? 

[oANOHiji:] No legal hindrance can be put in the way of any 
Cliristian or of anybody preaching for the acceptance of his doctrine. 

The visitor was anxious to know wdrether die freedom they were having 
under the Bridsb regime would be allowed to them under the national 
Oovemnsent without any interference. 

I can’t answer that question categorically because I do not 
know what is exactly allowed and what is not allowed under the 
British regime today. That is a legal question. Besides, what is 
permitted may not necessarily be the same thing as what is ptmit~ 
sibU under the law. All, therefore, I can say is that you should 
enjoy all the freedom you are entitled to under the law today. 

.Some of us ore under an oppiehensian that they may have hereafter 
to labour under . . . disabiiiiiei. Is there any gua r an t ee that such a thing 
would not happen.’ 

As I wrote in Harijan*, you do not seem to realize that Chris* 
dans are today enjoying privileges because they are Christians. 
The mcmient a person here turns Christian, he becomes a Sakib fog*. 
He almost changes his nationality. He gets a job and poritton 
vriiich he could not have otherwise got. He adopts foreign dress and 
ways of living. He cuts himself off from his o«m people and be|^ 

i&SRapraduoed Cram Pyai«lal*S artfele "A Taft widi OwiMhui fStfeiMS** 
doled Jaminry 6, IMO 

> Fife **What Is Noumdityr. pp. S2-S. 

*A Wes temi a e d penon 
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to fancy hinuelf a limb of the ruling clam. What the Ghriatiani aire 
afiiaidof kning, therefore, is not their rights but anomalous privil^es. 

The viiicar admitted the tntth of GaacBiiji*« icmatin, Iwt airared him 
that «iribatev«r eeight have been the earn in the past Ghrntiam m a dam no 
loafer wkhed to retain any exceptional pcivilegei. 

Another mi mio n ary friend recalling Gandhiji'a well*kno«m olgeetiao to the 
prevailing proidytisipg practice* chimed in: “Why may not I thaie widi olhen 
my experience of Jam CSuist which has given me such an i n e fl h hle peace?*' 

Because you cannot possibly say that what is bed for you is best 
for all. Qpinine may be the only means of saving life in your case, 
but a dangerous poison in the case of another. And again, is it not 
superarrogation to assume that you alone possess the key to spiritual 
joy and peace, and that an adherent of a different faith cannot get 
the tame in equal measure from a study of his scriptures? I enjoy 
a peace and equanimity of spirit which has excited the envy of many 
CShristian friends. I have got it principally through the Gita. 

Your dithculty lies in your considering the other faiths as false 
or so adulterated as to amount to falsity. And you shut your eyes 
to the truth that shines in other faiths and which gives equal joy and 
peace to their votaries. I have not hesitated, therefore, to recom- 
mend to my Christian friends a prayerful and sympathetic study of 
the other scriptures of the world. I can give my own humUe tes- 
timony that, whilst such study has enabled me to give the same res- 
pect to them that I give to my own, it has enriched my own faith 
and broadened my vision. 

Oandliiii's interlocutor «nu silent. “What urould be your mosage to a 
Ghrktian like me and my ielknm?” the professor finally asked. 

Become worthy of the message that is imbedded in the Sermon 
on die Mount and join the spinning brigade.* 

Harijaa, 13-1-1940 

104. ASHRAM NOTES* 


Jamuay (f, 1940 

Brahroadatta has genUy brought it to my notice that some per- 
sons shirk work. Everyone should humbly examine his criticism. 

*Tlie pnfbnor had brought for Gandhiji a Idiadi scarf made of yam 
ipim by his wifo and his pevib— a gift which Ga n d h i p 

* This and dw ibllawiag Ashram Nota are e x tracte d from a aosedmok 
which Gandhiji maintained "for the wariters of Segaon" and in which he 
put down instructions as they oc cur red to him. 
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No one should feel bad about it. It is likely that not being well 
aoi|oainted with all the activities of die Ashram, he has formed 
some wrong nmions. If so, diey should be remoi^. 

2. 1 suggest that everyone should participate regularly in 
sacrificial gunning. We must be very particular in this reqpect. 

Bahi 

Fran Hindi: C.W, 4674 

m. LETTER TO TAKUB HASAJ^ 

Sboaon, Wamima, 
Jamuty 6 , 1940 

DEAR YAKUB HASAN*, 

Your two letters show your deep anxiety for unity. I am work* 
ing at it in my own way. The problem hM become too complica* 
ted for an easy solution. Do, however, pass on suggestions whenever* 
you halt; any. 

Tmm MHtmfy , 

M. K. Gandhi 

Yakub Hasan 

Rutijind Gate, (Cathedral P. O.) 

From a PyareUl Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 

106. LETTER TO H. V. KAMATH 

Seoaon, via Wardha (C. P.), 
Jamuay 6 , 1940 

DEAR kamath. 

You are in a hurry, you are hard. Hurry because you have not 
read the pledge* carerully. It is regular spinning^hat is wanted, not 
daily.* Hard because there is nothing wrong in others spinning. This 
time the real testis to be whether khadi has become turrent coin. 

Tmn 

M. fC. GANOia 

Shri H. V. Kamath 
Mehejlabad 

Oroanizino Secretary, Forward Bux: 

WoRU, Bombay 

From a facBiiule in AMatmi. Vol. V (1962 ed.), between pp. 176 and 177 

* Ex'MintMer. Public Worbs, Madras 

* Fidr Aiqpendix 1. 

* FUr letter to die addressee dated Jaanaiy 90, 1940. 
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107. LETTER TO PRASHAVATt 


Jamay 1940 

cm. PRABHA, 

I have your letter. It is enough for me that you reached there 
safe. We‘shaU*meet again when wilb. Go on doing your work 
without worrying. How b Rajendra Baku’s health ? Sushila has left. 
Rtykumari has arrived but will go to Madras on the 9th and return 
aft]a the 15th. Ba is well enough. 1 am of course all right. 

BUuugs Jhm 
Bapu 

From a pbotosut of the Oujarati: G.N. 3540 

• 


108. INTERVIEW TO AN ENGLISH REPORTER' 

Seoaon, 

[Before Jamufy 7, 1940]' 
[atroRTBR:] 'rhere team to be a deadlock coming, indeed if one does 
not already e3uat. Cannot we take advantage of a nominated group of a really 
representative character to come to some sort of an agreed solution? 

OANDKiji: A nominated group of a really reprcsentati\’e cha- 
racter u a contradiction in terms. Such a group can only represent 
tlie nominate*. For the purpose of discussion the nominator would 
be finally the Viceroy. You will not call such a group one of a 
really representative character. If you have in mind a small num- 
ber of r ep r es entatives, I for one would accept only one representa- 
tive, say Jinnah Saheb, provided he is elected by the free vote of the 
millions as, say, u the nrerident of the U.S.A. 
aaroaTsa: Would you really? 

OANDHQi: Why not? Is there any flaw in this statement? 1 
cltum to be the greatest democrat of modem times. My faith u 
built on non*violenoe and therefore I have faith in human nature. 

asroaTaa: But while the minorittes are deadly opposed to a Coostit- 
ueat Assembly, can you offer them dus form of r epresentation now with 
any hope of tbcii accepting the pontian? 

The report by Amrit Kaur, date-fined '‘Segaon, January 7. 1940”, 
appeared under the caption **Wocld Conscience the Supreme Arhit^. 
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i^AMmqi: Anyone who ol^ti to die thinf, {Niti him- 
self in the wrong. British statesmen have induced the belief dtat 
diey want to end the imperialistic system and treat dmee under them 
as Having induced that belief the Congress naturally wanted 
to test its sinoerity. The answer mutt» therefore, be irrei^ecthfe of 
vriiat India wants or does not want. Now the quesdoo arises to 
whom is die answer to be given. If there were a rebel power trying 
to seiae the reins of govmiment, it wouki be the rebel power. 
But here there is no rebellion. The Gmigress is the main organuw- 
tkm. But I confess that in view of rival organisations, power can- 
not be transferred to it. If then Britain is to make good her tkscla- 
radon, she can easily do it by summoning a Consdtuent Assemlily 
of elected representativTs and enforce the constitution framed by it. 
Representatives of minorities will frame safeguards for their protec* 
tion. It is possible that even the representatives may fail to reach a 
constitution acceptable to an overwhelming majority, including safe* 
guards for minorities. Even so, Britain will have proved her hma 
fides. I hold, however, that a properly elected assembly is bound to 
produce a workable constitution. 

aEVoareR; Supposing a referendum were taken and it was found that 
a Constituent Assembly was not sranted, would you accept the verdict? 

OANOHiji: I must. 

RKraana: If a generally accepted scheme is prepared by n omi n ated 
persons, vrould you accept it? Ur do you object to nomination at such? 

GANOHiji: There is no meaning in my acceptance or rejecdon. 
Acceptance to be valid must be by a properly elected body. It takes 
the place of the eaisting Government or dteir nominee or nominees. 

aama ran ; Supposing ^-ou could be sure of achieviog de m ocr a cy through 
a nominated assembly, would you reject it? Why not wait and see what 
form of nomination couM be oAered? 

OANOWji: 1 would always suspect nominadon, for it qm 
never satisfy all. Election is the only satisfactory method. In spite 
ofGongress claim and boast the Congress is an organisation r qpr e - 
sendng only 3 million voters out of a population of over 300 mil- 
lions. Therefore the Secretary of State would be justified if be said 
that die Congress was not representative of the whole nation. And 
therefore the Confess challmges all to go to die people. Even 
the Princes can as individuals, and so can Banyans domiciled in 
India. That diey urill not is not tnir fault. 

asroaTsa: tVhat plaee would you amigo to the P H iiea ia 
ladia? 
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OANOHQi: 1 would give them a fat commiadon as trustees of 
their people. 1 would say to than, however, that they must worii 
for diis commiwkm. They would have the same privileges as the 
British King enjoys. They are after all his vassals. They cannot be 
greater than he. The King of England cannot hang a man. He 
can <mly act throu^ proper channels. He is a private citixen, 
though the first one. If 1 can like monarchy at all, 1 would like the 
limited monarchy of England. And why should not the people o( 
theStatesdetermine what they want? As far as justice for the people 
is concerned, 1 have already said' that their supreme courts must 
be subject to the High Court of India. 

asroaTSa; Mi^t it not be that the English form of democracy will 
be unsuited to India? 

OANDUiji: That is for the Constituent .Assembly to decide. 
The time when self-styled representatives or nominees could decide 
for India is gone for ever. 

axPoaTsa: Do you think the Assembly would suggat an economic 
form of democracy? 

OANDHiji: I give the Assembly credit for sanity. So far as I 
can see tliis is the best method. But if a better can be produced, 1 
would accept it. 

aapoRTaa: May it not be that, while Britain is sincere, the delay is 
due to die terrible situation of war in which she finds herself today? 

OANDHlji: 1 have not lost faith in their sincerity and that is 
why I am still wooing them. I am wooing my own people to build 
up their power. 1 am preparing for a fight, if it must come, but I 
am doing my level best to stave it off. 1 believe that Britain’s past 
is responsible for all the prevailing dissensions. 

lUUPoaTEa: What if Britain lost the war? 

OANOUtji: 1 would be sorry if Britain lost. But I would not 
feel helplms. Supposing Russia, Germany, Italy and Japan formed 
a ctmibination to seize India, I should not feel perturbed if India, as 
a whole, had accepted non-violence as her fixed policy. Through 
non-cb-operadon India could defy any combination. So you see my 
sympathy for Britain is absolutely selfless. If Britain is really right, 
God will inspire her to make the dedaratkm about India and put 
herself right with India. I do not wish Britain to win right or 
wrong. If India were wrong, India must perish. I bxw often 
said that Hinduism will perish if Hinduism allows the gwactice oS 
untouchability to remain. I would go so far as to pray for India’s 

> VUt Vol. LXIX, pp. 402-4. 
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ifestniction if she went «nrong, even as Stead' prayed f<R England's 
defeat in the Boer War. In spite of all her great resources it is 
wrong on Britain’s part to strain too much her faith in her strong 
arm. 1 rejoice that she still prays to the God of love and not to 
die God of gunpowder, and therefore I still hope that die will call 
to her aid the moral support of a free India. She gets today 
material support from India because she is a dependency. What I 
want Britain to do is to get the moral support of India and win. 
Would to God that the war ended on a moral issue and the con* 
science of the world became the final arbiter! That can only happen 
if Britain had the moral support of a free India. Anyway, that is 
my view. 

I/arijm, 13-1-1940 


109. LETTER TO AfUKVALAL G. SHAH 

Janua^ 7, mO 

CHI. MVN.NALAL, 

I am not dissatisfied with you. I would indeed miss you if you 
were to leave this place. I know your virtues, but have become 
impatient to see that you get rid of your shortcomings. Get rid of 
them. My criticism was made good-humouredly, for didn't I say 
nine hours? The facts which you ha\'e stated are correct. 

.And now about the other letter. I will in quire alxHitthe dam- 
age to tlic t)ook.s. That was a terrible thing. The money matter 
too was a terrible thing. 1 will inquire alx>ut that also. There 
is lack of order, no doubt. I1ie. blame fur that is primarily mine. 
Tills is the simple truth. Tlic disorder that you see is all due to 
me. I will see. If you recover your peace of mind, you can give 
me much help. 

BUstmgt Jnm 

Bapu 

From M pbonatu of the Oiqarati: G.N. 8555. Alto C.W. 7070. Courtttyi 
Munnalal G. Shah 


' A Brittsh journalist who pubiidy p r a yed and kwited odim So pray 
that God might decree the Englidi a defeat in the Boer War. FlUr Vet, 
XXIX, p. 18. 



IW. LETTER TO JAMNA GAJ{DHI 

Jamu^ 7, J940 

cut. JAMNA*, 

If Kanaiyo stays there longer of his own free mtiII, he has my 
pemiMBion to do so. 

Blesses fitm 

Bapu 


From a mkrafilm of the Cqjaniti: M.M.U./H 


111. LETTER TO KANU GANDHI 

[January 7, J940P 

CHI. KANAIYO, 

If the elders are likely to be pained by your coming away so 
soon and if you feel like it you may stay on for some time. But 
then what about the water scarcity? Won’t you have to stop both 
eating and drinking water? Water is required even for cooking. 
If you don’t eat at all, an additional advantage will be that Naran- 
das will be able to contribute to famine relief! 

BUssmgs fiom 

Bapu 


From a microfilm of die GtOaraii: .Nf.M.U./II 


112. A TELEGRAM 

[On or before Jameay d, 1940y 

DBSPLY ORIBVBO. GIVE MY CONDOLENCE TO LALA 

shamlalV family. 

Tk$ Mndh, 9-1-1940 

* Wife of Narandu Gandhi 

*Tliii and die preceding item are written on the same sheet. 

* The report is djte-Hned "Lahore, January 8, 1940”. 

OongreM leader of the Puqjab 
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113. MESS.iGE TO HIRDAT MTH 

[On or before Jammo 

I loved Venkatasubbiah. His death is a great loss to the coun- 
try. To meet him was to love him. I have not known a more 
unassuming man than him. Will you please convey my deep sjrni- 
pathy to his people? 

The Hindu, 15-M940 


114. NOTES 

A.NOTHeR Harijan Sevak Gone 

I regret to have to report the death of Shri Venkatasubbiah, an 
old member of the Servants of India Society. He was tlie Secretary 
of the Madras Harijan Sevak Sangh. He %vas a most unassuming 
and conscientious worker. He never spared himself in anything he 
took up. He was of a retiring nature. His opposition to untouch- 
ability was uncompromising. His death is a distinct loss to the Harijan 
cause. 1 tender my condolences to the deceased reformer’s family. 

Awucted Turkey 

The threefold calamity* that has descended upon Turkey has 
commanded universal sympathy. President Inonu has gracefully 
acknowledged numerous messages cif sympathy sent t4i liim from 
India.* Dr. Rajendra Prasad has issued an appeal for funds for 
the sufferers. It is to lie hoped that the appeal will receive an en- 
thusiastic response from the public. A correspondent ham suggested 
the despatch of a medical mission to Turkey in order to relieve 
the sufferings of the distressed Turks. 'Die idea is worthy of consi- 
deration. If a mission is to be sent at sdl, it should be a national 
mission, not sectarian. In the face of the triple calamity all difl^- 
ences of religion must be sunk. Human distress knows no distinc- 
tions. Such unprecedented <Ustress as Turkey has experienced 

* Prestdrai of the Servaoo of fndia Soekiy 

* Vtdt die ibOowu^ item. 

> Eardiquake widi and snow 

* Vhk *H3atale to faoMt UeamP, p. 74. 
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makes one realize the oneness of the human family. This visitation 
should humUe and chasten us. It should enable Hindus and Mus> 
lims to sink their difierences and make them realize that though 
they profess diflferent faiths they are all childem of the saiM God, 
and as such it is theirs to live in perfect fellowship with one another. 

A Wbe Step 

The Hyderabad State Congress has had great difficulty in func- 
tioning. llie State would not recognize it as a constitutional body 
so long as it continued to style itself Congress, alduragh it has no 
affiliation with the Indian National Congress. The wrard is no- 
body*s monopoly. It is a common word used by many organizations 
in the world. But somehow or other the National Congress has 
become anathema in many States. Therefore the word itself has 
become suspect in Hyderabad. The matter was referred by the 
leaders to me, and I had no hesitation in advising them that there 
was no virtue in merely lighting for the name if their lawful activities 
were not otherwise interfered with. The leaders after correspon- 
dence with the authorities have acted according to my advice and 
adopted the name Hyderabad National Conference. Thus all’s 
well that ends well. I hope that the Conference will concentrate 
on the many constructive activities that are healthful and necessary 
for mass uplife and consciousness. They should find the authorities 
co-operating whole-heartedly with them in such work. Their goal 
of responsible government under the aegis of H. E. H. the Nizam 
remains the same as before. I am sure every activity that promotes 
co-operation among the people, their education and their economic 
and social uplift brings them nearer their goal in a most solid manner 
one can think of. 


Three Items 

The Harijan Sevak Sangh has been for some time issuing a 
montiily circular letter containing a brief account of die Sangh’s 
aedvidm. Like Bapa, its Secretary, die letter is budness-like. I take 
from the interesting letter for November and December the following 
three most interesting items; 

(1) History was made at Munyali, a Haryan village near Nand 
Prayag, when m Hnrynn biide was carried in a dmiS (palanquin) for the 
first dme in the locality widi the consent of the caste Hindus. 

(2) It is understood that the work of the Committee appointed 
by die last Congress Government for inqiuiry into the wages and living 
conditions of die sweqie r s has been suspended by the premnt Governor's 
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P) The Report oi* the Municipal S wce p c w * Inquiry Coaoidltea, 
appointed by the C. P. Chwemment in 1938 under the chainnemhip of 
Shri A. V. Thidtknr, hu been publiihed. Among the importtal m* 
oomraendetion* we (I) a minimum wage of 4 a*, per day, (2) an eight 
hours’ working day, (3) employment of Wdfiue Officers for big muni* 
cipalitia, and (4) granting of privilege, casual and tick leave, and half 
holiday on week-ends. Regarding the tunaing of sweepers the Commit* 
tee recommends as fiillows; 

1. It diould be obligaiory on the Municipal Committee to pro* 
vide houses to sweepers. 2. The Government sliould provide aeeW* land 
for the purpose. The report costs Re. I and cwi be liad from the 
Government Press, Nagpur. 

When the taking of a Harijan bride in a Jmdi inake.<i history we 
know how far we are from root*and*brancii removal of untouclw 
ability. For the expiation of their sin against humanity tlie so*callcd 
caste Hindus should make it a point of themselves carrying in dtmdi'r 
Harijan brides in villages in all parts of India. 

I hope the report in the item two is wn>ng, or that there is a 
sound rcAson for suspending the inquiry. One had hoped that no 
lawful activity inaugurated by the Congress Ministries would be 
stopped or suspended by the interim Governments. 

The recommendations (item three) of the Municipal Sweepers’ 
Committee (C. P.) arc so sensible and moderate that there should be 
no delay in their being carrictl out in their entirety. The report 
should not share the fate that liefalls many such reports, i. e., of 
being shelved. It should lie rcmemlirrcd that 'I'hakkar Bapa's was 
a labour of love. He docs not put his hands to anything for praise 
or show. 

Segaom, January 8, 1910 
//anjOK, 13*l*19-i0 


7/5. C0M7/t£SIS M.L.AS AJ(D REMUNERATION 

An M.L.A. from U. P. writes a letter which I abridge as 
follows: 

In U. P. we are getting Rs. 75 a month. During the two 
and a half years in wliich the Congress was in power the AMent> 
bly sessions were sometimes concluded in six days, at othen 
they lasted for same months. In additimt, there were meet* 
ings of select, special and rt^ar committees. Some of 
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diese are still wm'ktng and constitute a Iteavy demand on our 
time. Moreover no one knowrs when the Assembly may' be 
summoned again. Touring in our constituencies entails an 
expenditure of Rs. 200 a year. There are cases in which the 
constituencies are more than 200 miles away from Lucknow. 
Taking an average of three tours in a year, a member has to 
qiend six weeks for this purpose. While at Lucknow, every 
member has to entertain people from his constituency. He 
also pays Rs. 4 per month to tlie Congress Legislature Party 
and the Provincial Congress Committee. In these circum* 
stances business or professional life has to be sacrificed, and it 
is clear that unless a member has private means he is totally 
unable to give whole time work writhout some remuneration. 
This question has come up many times before tlie U.P. 
M.L.A.s. Many of us feel that either the allowance should be 
raised or the poor among us will have to go out, leaving the 
field to the rich. You were pained to know that some of tlte 
Assembly members were using tlic allowance for their own use;’ 
but I have put before you another side of the picture so 
that you may guide us. It must also l>c remembered that 
many of us borrowed money to fight elections under order 
of the Congress. 

The second point to which I wanted to draw your atten* 
tion is the question of corruption in the Congress ranks. Along 
with other causes, the lure of M.L.A.-ship is a very strong 
one for the average Congress worker and often leads to under- 
hand methods in the attempt to displace the sitting mem- 
ber. It would lie a good thing if it were understood that 
memlxTs who have acquitted themselves well will be renomi- 
nated. Such a policy woukl ensure a trained Ixidy of workers 
for legislative work. Mcmlicrs will further realize that con- 
structive work outside the legislatures is also required of them. 

The third point on which I will humbly request you to 
enlighten us is the strong trend, even among important Con- 
gressmeor towards Western modes of living, thought and 
culture. In spite of putting on khadt many of them are ab- 
solutely strangers to their own culture, and to them all light 
comes from the West. 

The letter leaves me unconvinced, so far as the remuneration is 
ct^cemed. Of course there will be hard cases everywhere. Bdit 
hard cases make bad law. It should be remembered that the Assem- 
blies are not Congress monopolies. Many parties are re^esented 

’ Vtdt “Diicimioa with Nagpur Coogrea Worken**, pp. 62-4i 
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cHt them. The Congress conveniena^ cannot be the sofe CMwdera* 
tkm. My correspondent assumes that e%*ery member devtMet hit 
ithole tin»e to the national service with special regard to kgidative 
activity. This means that the legislators become proftmibnal politi* 
dans and the legislatures become their special preserves. If 1 had 
my way, I would manage these things through the parties. I know 
that the question bristles with difficulties and requires a thorough and 
quiet discussion. But the point 1 have raised is quite small. Why 
should the members draw anything while the Assemblies are in vir> 
tual suspension? If a census were taken, it would be found that 
many membere were not earning before what they are earning as 
legislators. It is a dangerous thing to make legislatures a means 
of earning more than one’s market price. Ixt the responsible men 
in the provinces put their heads together and come to a derision 
worthy of the Congress and the cause they represent. 

The question raised by the correspondent as to making the pre- 
sent memters permanent incumbents is Ijeyond me. I have no expe- 
rience in this matter. It is one for the Working C>»mmittee to probe. 

As to the habit ofhmking to the West for light, I can give little 
guidance if the whole of my life has not provided any. Light used 
to go out from the East. If the Eastern rejrrvoir lias liecoime empty, 
naturally the East will have to borrow from the West. I wonder if 
light, if it is light and not n miasma, can ever Ik exhausted. .As a 
boy I learnt that it grew with the giving. Anyw'siy I hast acted in 
that belief and liasT, therefore, traded on the ancestral capital. It 
has never failed me. This, however, does not mean that I must act 
like a frog in the well. There, is nothing to prevent me from profit- 
ing by Ujc light that may ojme from the West. Only I must 
take care that I am not overpowered by the glamour uC the West. 
I must not mistake the glamour for true light. Tiie latter gives life, 
tlic former brings d«’atii. 

Segaon, January B, 1940 
Harijm, 1 3-1-1940 

ne, ADUlTERATIOy OF CHEE* 

Shri Pannaiai^, aui old nmmlKr of Sabarmati Ashram, is a 
h>ver of cattle. He has for years been a lay farmer and dairyman. 
He has tried to study the cattle question. Very few people reahze 
diat conservation of catde wealth IntUa is a major economic 

<Tliis appeared under ’’Notes”. 

* Pumalal jhaveri 
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proUem beset with many compleutiei. Adulteration of ^lee has 
alwra^ been one of them. During the last few years it has become a 
growmg menace, owing to the import of cheap vegetable <nl mis* 
called ghee because of its having been congealed and otherwise 
processed so as to look like ghee. Shri Pannalal says that middle- 
men and sellers of dairy products profusely adulterate real ghee and 
thus undersell the farmer or cattle-keeper. He says that it is impos* 
sibte for farmers to hold out against this competition if the mischief 
rontinues for any length of time, especially as such vegetable ‘ghee’ 
is being manufactured in Bombay and elsewhere on a large scale. 
Shri Pannalal rightly adds that agriculture without dairying and 
cattled'breeding for draught purposes will be an impossibility if real 
ghee disappears from the market. Cattle-keeping will then become 
a luxury instead of a paying occupation. Shri Pannalal, therefore, 
suggests that drastic measures should be taken to prevent adultera- 
tion. I heartily endorse the suggestion. There should be a well- 
regulated public agitation against adulteration, and preventive legis- 
lation should be passed if necessary. In addition to the economic, 
this adulteration has a medical aspect which is no less important 
than the economic. It is well known that vegetable ‘ghee’ has a 
much lower protective value than ghee. From the health point of 
view, doctors say, vegetable ghee can never be a substitute for real 
ghee. This is, therefore, a question for corporations, medical men 
and humanitarian leagues to tackle witliout delay. If corpora- 
tions have not adequate powers, they should have them. Shri 
Pannalal says:* 

It is quite feasible to make it compulsory by law to add some 
edible colour or flavo<ir to each and every tin of vegetable ghee, 
whether imported or produced in India. This will readily distinguish the 
vegetable product from the genuine |^ee and make detection easy. 

Sboaon, January 8, 1940 
Harijaitt 20-1-1940 


117. LETTER TO TflRMALA AMD RAMDAS GANDHI 

Janm^ d’, 1940 

cm. NUfu, 

What a girl you are! Now that you have found a htune you 
have completely forgotten Sqpton, haven’t you? You want me to 
believe that you don’t get a minute to spstre in a week! How is that? 
*Only an attract is r^roduoed here. 
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owl. RAMA, 

Howr hard-hearted you have grown? Ba is in Delhi. Lakshini 
is unwell. It is as if I have opened a hospital here. You 
know about Vaijibhai, Kunvatji, Jairamdas, KishfMvlalbhai and 
Krishnadas. 1 have also admitted a woman from a nearby village. 
And diere is one more recommended by Parachure Shastri. All the 
persons are improving. 

Blnskigs /hm 

Baru 

From the Gujjintci original: Niitnala Gandhi Papen. Courtoiy: Nehru 
Memorial Mutcum and Library 

118 . THE CHARKHA 

The east bowed low before the bhut 
In patient deep disdain* 

She let the thundering legions past 
And plunged in thought again.* 

I congratulate the Socialists, the Royists* and others who have 
spoken out Uieir minds on spinning. The situation tliat faces the 
country is most serious. If civil resistance is declared in right ear- 
nest, there should be no suspension unless there is a proper settlement. 
It therefore follows that, if the fight is to be non-violent, 
the non-violence must be unadulterated. 1 must nut be weak in my 
statement of the requirements. If 1 hesitate, 1 would betray the 
national cause. I dare not lead an army that docs not answer tlie 
qualifications which I regard as essential for success. 

No half-hearted allegiance will do. Divided allegiance will 
lead to disaster. Ttie critics should realize that 1 have not im- 
posed myself on the Congress. I am no dictator though I have been 
given that nickname by unkind friends. I have no sanction for 
imposing my will on any person, 'rherefore 1 call myself truly a 
servant of the people. The public should know that 1 have not 
even been formally appointed ‘Generalissimo'. Not that the Woiii- 
ing Committee would not give me the formal appointment. But 1 
suggested and the members agreed that there wau no necessity for it. 
Thus if ever there can be a bond of unmixed love and confidence 
between a General and his men, this is such a one. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the Cemgress from ignoring me and passing any 

* Matthew Amold 

> Of the Radical Democratic Party of M. N. Roy 
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rcfolutton it likes. There is nothing so far as I am conoemed to 
prevent any person or any province or district from decl ar i ng dvil 
disobedience at his or its oivn risk. They will be guilty of indisci- 
pline cowrards the Ck>ngress. But I can do nothmg in r^rd to 
such insubordination. 

Hence it should be unnecessary for me to argue out the case for 
spinning. It shoCild be enough that it is the requirement that every 
satyagrahi has to fulfil. 

But I must continue to argue till I convert opponents or I own 
defeat. For my mission is to convert every Indian whether he is a 
Hindu, Muslim or any other, even Englishman and finally the 
world, to non-violence for regulating mutual relations whether poli- 
tical, economic, social or religious. If 1 am accused of being too 
ambitious, I should plead guilty. If I am told that my dream can 
never materialize, I would answer *that is possible*, and go my way. 
I am a seasoned soldier of non-violence, and I have evidence 
enough to sustain my faith. Whether, therefore, 1 have one comrade 
or more or none, I must continue my experiment. 

The first thing I would like co-workers to realize is that I have 
no hate in me for a single Englishman. I am not interested in driv- 
ing him out of India. I am interested in converting him into a 
servant of India instead of his being and believing himself to be a 
ruler or a member of the ruling race. 1 feel towards him precisely 
as I feel towards an Indian, no matter what his faith may be. Tliere- 
fore those who do not share this elementary quality with me, cannot 
become co-satyagrahis. 

My love of Englishmen is not of the drawing-room type. No 
one has painted their imperialism in more lurid colours than per- 
hapi 1 have. But then I have done likewise in my domestic as also 
political circle. The love of my conception, if it is as soft as a rose 
petsd, can also be harder than (lint. My wife has had to experi- 
ence the hard variety. My eldest son is experiendng it even now. 

I had thought I had gained Subhas Babu for all time as a son. 

I have fallen from grace. I had the ptdn of wholly associating 
myself with the ban pronounced on him.* Time was udien Dr. 
Khare and Vir Nariman used to say that my word was law for 
them. Alas, I can no longer claim that authority. Anyway I was 
party to the disciplinary measures taken against them.* I maintmn 

that I have acted towards them as I have acted towards those who 

■>: 

> FiA Vol. LXX, pp. 84-5. 

*Tlwy were debuied Grom holding any position of trust and mpon- 
ailMlity in ^ Oongren organization, K. F. Narman in November 1937 and 
Dr. N. B. lObare in July 1938. 
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•rf «<mri<lered nearest and dearest to me. In all my deafinfs love 
h« dictated my actions. Even so have 1 acted toward EnglMmieii. 
Of course they have called me all kinds of names when I have 
fioo^t them. Thdr bitter criticism of me had as much eflfect on 
me as their praise. I say all this not to claim or expect any cer- 
tiScate of merit. I want to show that because I have said hard 
things sdxnit &itish rule and methods, ill will against Englidimen 
must not be imputed to me. Those, therefore, who are filled with 
ill will against them will find me a misfit in the end. 

I am enunciating no new ideas here. They are to tie found in 
IntHan Home RuU {Hind Swanj) which was urritten in 1908* when 
the technique of satyagraha was still in tlie proeexs of formation, 'fhe 
charkha had become part of this programme of love. As I urns 
picturing life based on non>violcnce, 1 saw that it must be reduced to 
the simplest terms consistent with high tliinking. Food and rat* 
ment will aiways remain the prime necessities of life. Lile itself 
becomes impossible if these two arc not assured. For nun>violent 
defence, thcn*for«\ society has to be so constructed that its members 
may Ixr able as far as jtussibic to look after Utemselves in the face of 
an invasion from without or disturbances within. Just as a domestic 
kitchen is the easiest thing in such circumstances, the t^li or at most 
the spinning-wheel and the loom are the simplest possessions for the 
manufacture of cloth. Society based on non-violence can only 
consist of groups settled in villages in which voluntary ct>-operation 
is the condition of dignified and {xtaceful existence. A society 
which anticipates and provides for meeting violence with violence 
will either lead a precarious life or create big cities and magazines for 
defence purjKi&es. It is not unreasonable to presume from tlie state 
of Europe that its cities, its monster factories and huge armaments are 
so intimately interrelated that the one cannot exist without the other. 
The nearest approach to civilization based upon non-violence is tlie 
erstwhile village republic of India. I admit that it was very crutle. 
I know that there was in it no non-violence of my definition and 
conception. But the germ was there. All I have said may be 
pure folly. It behoves me as a faithful servant of the nation not to 
hide my folly. There is no doubt that v/c are on the eve of a tug 
change. I hope it will lie for the better, but it may be also fizr the 
worse. 1 must have the courage to share with my co-tvorken my 
innermost thoughts even though I may risk the toss of their 
co-operation. 

To resume the argument. It it fhmi that germ that I have 
developed the technique of non-vitdence. If the charkha can bear 

* A slip for *190r; sMb Vol. X. pp. 6-6B. 
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the aoiple interpretation I have put upon it, it becomes die molt 
effective weapon in the armoury of satyagraha. The weak thread 
fron the wheel binds the millions in an unbreakaUe cord. One 
yard of the thread may be useless, but millions of unending 
threads spun by willing and knowing hands will make a cord strong 
enough to bear any strain that may be put upon it. But between 
1908 and 1914 the idea remained dormant. The udude scheme was 
amoeived for India. Nevertheless the spirit of it wm worked out 
even in South Africa. The life of the satyagrahis there was reduced 
to simplest ternu. Whether barristers or others, they learnt the 
dignity of labour. They accepted voluntary poverty as their lot in 
life and identified themselves with the poor. On my arrival in 
India I began single-handed to work for revival of the charkha. In 
1921 khadi became one of the chief items of the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress. The charklia occupied the centre of the 
Congress flag with its vital connection with non-violence. I am, 
therefore, today saying nothing new. But as has often happened, 
people have passed by what 1 have said until they have been 
compelled to take action. 

I have great regard for all the comrades who have been writing 
against the charkha and its implications. They are rendering a 
service by guiding the country according to their lights. I do not 
want their mechanical assent to my requirements. I should take 
it if it served the national purpose, but 1 know that it cannot. 

I must here consider Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad’s letter' to The 
Times of India. I know we have had political differences practically 
since my return to India in 1915. He is an eminent la%vyer. 

'Whereia refiaring to Gandhiji’s article “Spinning-wheel v. Mills”, he 
wrote: “One is amased at this pronouncement, which implies that if Mr. 
Gandhi had hit way, the medianized textile industry of diis country would 
be abolished in order that the village spinners and sreavers might come into 
their own. Mr. Gandhi may as well advocate the abolition of railways, 
aerofdane aervion and motor-ears in order that the bullocfc-cart may come 
into its own. The Congress Ministriet have again and again p ro fe ssed their 
concern for the devefopment of large-ecale industries to that India may 
become sdr<«ufBeient and a committee presided over by Jawaharlal Nehru 
is fonctioning to evolve a plan of industrial and economic devdopment in 
the country. One woidd like to know what the Congress leaders think of 
this latest praoounoemeat of Mr. Gandhi. At any rate, those engaged u 
the ndll industry, whidi is at present die outsumding industry of India 
arid specially of tSs province, are entitled to know svhetber die Gos^ress 
Ministry, if and when it comm back to power, nvould urork to attain the 
goal laid down by Mr. Gandhi of siqipresnng the mill industry of this 
country. M^l any of the cx-Ministert ofBombay answer?” 
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But that no more entitles him to give an authcvitative opinion on 
the economy of the charkha than on the use of infantry in modem 
warfare. 1 invite him to study the literature that has grown round it. 
1 promise that he will revise his opinion on its potency. May 1 
also remind him that I claim many mill-owmers among my friencto? 
They know my views about mills. They know too that I have 
had a share in promoting the prosperity of our mills in relation 
to foreign mills. Sir Chimanlal should also know that I am 
guiding the policy of the largest and most powerful labour union* 
in all India. My opposition to the mills is unbending and uncom* 
promising. But it is wholly non>violcnt, and I make bold to say 
that the mill-owners will be the first to give me that certificate. 
My connection with the mills is a happy and complete illustration 
of non-violent resistance. I need not be reminded that they pam- 
per me because they know that my activity cannot touch dtem. 1 
flatter myself with the belief that they know better. They know 
that, if with my fixed views about mills 1 had violent intentions 
about them, my activity could cause so much trouble that they 
would be obliged to treat me as an enemy and to summon the 
assistance of the law against me. 

But I like Sir Chimanlal’s challenge to the cx-Ministers. Let 
them speak. 

.SeoAo.s, January 9, 1940 
llarijan, 13-1-1940 


H9. LETTER TO JAMNAL.AL BAJAJ 

Jamuay 9, 1940 

CUl. JAMNALAL, 

Just now you cannot give up the treatment and go to Jaipur. 
Write a letter to die Maharaja* 

Bltisintt fim 

Batu 

From a pbotostai of the Gujarati; O.N. 3008 


* XfidoOT Mahajan, the textile labour uaion of Ahmedaliad 
71-7 
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Seoaon, 
{Jamay 9110, J940}* 

[OANDHijt:] I have coaoe across plenty of revolutionaries dur- 
ing my lifetime. 1 have been arguing with them ever since I wrote 
/adiaa Hmt RuU and ever since the murder of Gurzon Wylie* 
when 1 was in Eng^nd. They come to me knowing that they would 
get a patient hearing from me, and that in confiding their 
secrets to me they have a friend whom they can trust. As a result, 
quite a good number of them are today to be found fully converted 
and among my co-workers. So Prithvi Singh's case* was not the 
first one of the conversion of a revolutionary to non-violence, and it 
is my hope that it is not gmng to be the last. 

Assuming that Hinduism sanctions violence, one great contribu- 
tion of Hinduism to the world is its varnashrama dharma (not the 
travesty we see today) which confines tlie use of arms to Kshatriyas 
only. Therefore, to teach 350 millions of people how to wield the 
sword is a stupendous, almost an impossible task apart from the 
wrong and the frightfulness of it. Universal violence as a means of 
getting independence is certainly not easier than my way, as you 
say, because mine is traditional and natural to India — apart again 
from the fact that mutual aid is the law of life and not mutual 
slaughter. If the latter had been the law, society would not have 
survived it. 

[bhai parauamano:] But why not take in as many as possible in a 
fight which must be decisive? 

Oh yes. This must be my last fight, if we fight at all. It will 
be the last fight in any case. That makes it all the more necessary 
for me not to begin it unless I am sure that my army is fit to under- 
go the fiery ordeal in a completely non-violent manner. Think 

* Reporting the talk under the title “Talk %vitb a Revolutianary”, 
Mahadev Desai writes: “One ootdd see fitmi the udk what a havoc long and 
solitary omfiiiemeat in prison woria on people, and how instead of breaking 
their spirit it makes many of them aU the more bitter and irreconcilable." 

* Date and identity of the iniesviewer ate from dm manuscript of Mahadev 
Dcski's Diary. 

* On July 2, 1909; tUi Vol. IX. n>. 302-3. 

* KUr Vol. LXVIl, pp. 88^. 
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wlu^!Would happen if all the 17 lakhs of the members in U.P. 
were to pets my test whicli after aUl is eminently sim|dc — ipjining 
and wearing khadi. 

Bttt why iiMut they believe that khadi will brina fwaraj? They will ifiiMi 
became they want your GeneraUtip and mu»t yield obedience to you. 

If they render implicit obedience to the General, they should 
believe with him that khadi tvill bring swaraj. Mere mechanical 
action will not bring the result by which I will have to judge their 
obedience — khadi bhandars to be emptied and unemployment to be 
liquidated. That cannot happen without the belief in the charkha. 
If there is no such belief, I will not call it real obedience. 
But 1 will not blame them, 1 will blame myself if I do not carry 
conviction to them. The fault will lie entirely with my defective 
ahimsa. As I have often said if there is one true satyagrahi it would 
be enough. I am trying to be that true satyagrahi. Not one of his 
thoughts would be in vain. I know that many of my tlioughts do 
not go in vain, but I also know that what 1 have thouf^it and said 
about khadi has nut gone home. 1 know the cause. I am full of 
Aimsa. Though I can suppress my anger, the fact remains that I 
am liable to anger. 1 liave been a a>nscious and persevering 
observer of the vow of brahtmeharya since but I am not 

the perfect braAmacAari I want to be. For with me perfect AraAma- 
cAarya is the nliainmcnt of scxicssiiess — not impotence, but the state ol 
urdAwareta in which the sexual cnerg>' is completely sublimated into 
spiritual energy. If I had atLiiitcd that nirvikara (passionfess) state, 
I sliould hav’C but to think a thing and it would hap|K’ii. I would 
not have to argue. 

Itut (.•<«{ is nimkvii — tfrr fmin alt passitm*. \VI«y (Iimts He itui make lu 
act as we to? His iiilluencr must be all-powrrful. 

How do we know that He docs not act? But do not bring in 
God in this discassion. He has neither truth nor untruth, neither 
violence nor tiott-violencc. 

But it is due to Him thsi wc have wiara< — pawinm. If it was wfMii{ to 
have pankMU, He wouM ii*h have filleil us with them. 

Oh yes, He has given us oil that and yet endowed us with the 
sense of right and wrong and also given us a certain amount of 
choice —the choice betuveen right and wrong, between good and evil. 

But S9 fer as we eaa jnlse, you are free from pesiiaas and compora* 
dvdy perfect? . 

No, I must be allowed to judge my limiutioiu. If I was per* 
feet, as 1 tidd you, I would not have to argue vrith you. My thot^t 
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would be enough. I have fought many a fig^t. If anydiing I was 
less perfect then than I am today. I had then to cover the length 
and breadth of India. 1 had to speak and argue day in and day 
out. Now if a fig^t has to come, you may be sure that I shall lead 
it from S^iaon. 1 am speaking and arguing much less than I used 
to do. But the Tact reipains that I am far frcrni my ideal yet.* 

If there are so many volunteers ready, vdiy should there have 
been so many riots? 

That is becautc they are provoked by die third party. 

That is not the ansiver. Even if they were engineered, non- 
violent volunteers should be able to make them impossible. But 
what about you? I have had accounts of you which are far 
from complimentary. 

I have never in my life, even when 1 «vas an active revolutionary, 
countenanced violence. Let anybody prove that 1 advised anyone to strike 
police or Government officials down. In (act I used to denounce all such 
acts and attenqiu. 

Did you? 

Yes. 

Do you know Baba Ramachandra? 

Don’t 1 know him? 

You do. Then do you know that Baba Ramachandra would not 
ask anyone to kill another? But he believed that to pour boiling 
water down a man’s throat was not violence. You may have 
preached non-violence of that kind. 

No, but I have explained to the people the teaching of the Bhaiaoai 
Gila. I have told them that Lord Krishna Himself has said that neither does 
the slayer slay nor is he whom he slays slain.* 

Oh ! That's ail you have said. 

The friend laughed at the absurdity of his own claim of non-violence. 
“But," he persisted, “does not Lord Krishna say it?” 

That does not mean that you or I may say it. If I kill a man, 
I should have the gallows. My saying T have not killed* won’t save 
me. 

* The Ibltowing talk took place on the succeeding day. Mahadev Desai 
reports: ”... Somehow die tbou^t of thousands of satyagrahis in battle 
array obsesse d phai Faramanand]. Apart from the test of qiinning, Gandhjp 
put anodMr test bdbre him." 

Gte. n. 19 



LBTTSR to MANtLM. AND SUiaU.A OAMDHI lOl 

Bat if you want u* to forget the teMhiog of the Gito, do teO ui M. 
We wffl tbeo not take the name of the Cita and CwtU] follow a diflbtot pneapt. 

No, there is ao different precept to follow. You have to re^leani 
your CUtt. You have misread it all thcK yean. 

Harijmt 20-l*1940 

121. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

JoitiMry lOf 190 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

Return well and fully able to share burdens.' 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 3(i64. Courtety; Amrit Kaur. Aho G.N. 6473 


122. LETTER TO KASTURBA GANDHI 

Jamtaiy 10, 190 

BA, 

I have your letter. Prablia has given in her letter all tlie news. 
Tell Devdas that I don’t at all like his falling ill. He doesn't take 
care to put in enough exercise. If he did that and kept regular 
hours for meals he would not fall ill. You may stay there as long as 
necessary. 

Bbssmgi fitm 

Bapu 

FriNn a raicrulilin »«f the Gujarati: M.N4.U./XXIV 


123. LETTER TO MANILAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

Jammy 12, 190 

CHI. MANILAL, SUSHILA, 

I got your letten. I do make every ponible effort to write, but 
there is so much work every day that something is always left over. 

1 have already written to you about your fighting there. I will 
write more v^en 1 get time. Medh’s* letter is lying with me. I 
have nothing special to write. The final le^misibility rests <m you. 

'The addroMc had gone to Indore. 

>$ttrendin Medh 
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Kiilioreialbhai is staying here at present. There are hopes of 
his improving. Jairamdas also is here. He is very much better. 
Knnvaiji is gaining weight rapidly. Thus Segacm has turned 
into a hospital just now. 1 sun not likely to start a struggle here 
immediately. 

Ba is in Delhi. Lakshmi is very weak. She is improving. 

Bltstmgt from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4907 


124. LETTER TO BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 

January 14, 1940 

MY DKAR BHARATAN, 

Even though the medicine might have liccn or was given to me 
personally, I cannot trace it. Please procure another sample and 
literature. 

I can’t draft the resolution. I began it and saw that it 
was not for the A. I.V. I.A. to pass a resolution, it was for me 
to deal with it in Harijan. This 1 shall do.' 

I have the money. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Ftom a piioiostat: G.N. 3589 


125. WHT ONLY KH ADI 

Prof. Kumarappa has a grouse against me that although I am 
the author and guide of the A. I. V. I. A. I seem to treat it as a 
stepchild. I have retorted that the grouse is due to superficial 
reasoning. He will not take a defeat l^ng down. He has returned 
to the charge again and again, and refuses to be satisfied till I 
proclaim to the world tltat tlie other village industries stand 
on the same footing with khadi. For me the proposition was so 
self-evident as not to need any enundadon. But Prof. Kumarappa 
is rig^t so far as practical application is concerned. Pe<^e are not 
governed by theory. Thus aeveral peopte have recently complained 

' Fiiir die tblie«nng item. 

* This appeared under "Noies”, 
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to me that they know men who use khadt but use no other viUage 
ytidet. They suggest that many Congresuncn svear khadi because 
it is required by the constitution. But having no belief in it they 
never think of anything but their convenience so far as other articles 
*** concerned. This I call fulfUling the letter and killing the 
Sfurit. And where the spirit is killed the letter is of as much use as a 
body from which life has ebbed away. 1 have often said that khadi 
is the central sun round which the other village industries revolve 
like so many planets. They have no indepen^nt existence. Nor 
will khadi exist without the other industries. They arc absolutely 
inter-dependent. The fact is tiiat we have to make a choice be- 
tween India of the villages that are as ancient as herself and India 
of the cities which are a creation of foreign domination. Today 
the cities dominate and drain tlie villages so that they arc crumbling 
to ruin. My khadi mentality tells me that cities must subserve 
villages wiien that domination goes. Exploiting of villages is itself 
organized violence. If we want swaraj to be built on non-violence, 
we will have to give the villages their proper place. Tliis we will 
never do unless we revive village industries by using the products 
thereof in place of things produced in city factories, foreign or in- 
digenous. Perhaps it is now clear why I identify khadi with non- 
violence. Khadi is the chief village handicraft. Kill khadi and 
you must kill tlie v'illages and with them non-violence. 1 cannot 
prove this by statistics. The proof is before our eyes. 

Seoaon, January 14, 1940 
Harijan, 20-1-1940 


126. NO SUPPRESS/ON 

A Bengali friend came to me during the wreek and said that 
though Bengal was ready for battle the W(H*king Committee 
and espeaally I were suppressing it and thus damaging the nation's 
cause. This is a serious charge. Tlie Working Comnuttee can 
care of itself. So far as I Imow, it has suppressed no province 
and no person. But I can say as the sde authori^ on satyagraha 
that I have never suppressed any body or organization. Satyagraha 
does not admit of such suppression. Thus though I have been 
ignmantly accused of suppressing the people of Rajkot, I never 
suppressed them. They were at liberty, as they are now, to civilly 
resist authority. Even one person could do so if he had the 
convictioo. If he is wrong, he can onijr barm himsdf^ not hi« 
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opponent. Hence it is that I have called tatyagraha die most 
harndessy if also the most potent, remedy against wrongs. 

What, however, 1 did in the case of Rajkot was to use the au- 
thority the satyagrahis of Rajkot had given me, to suspend civil resist- 
ance.* It was open to them to reject my advice — it could hardly be 
dignified by the name of command. If they had, and if they had 
got responsible government, they would have received my congratu- 
lations. 

Some readers may remember that the Working Committee had 
refused to sanction civil resistance in Chirala Perala* but had left the 
Chirala people to declare it at their own risk. Likewise it is open 
to Bengal, as also to any other province, on its own initiative and at 
its own risk, to ofier civil resistance. What it cannot have is my ap- 
proval or support. And if the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
wholly repudiates the authority of the Working Committee, it can, 
with all the greater force and propriety, do as it likes. If it suc- 
ceeds, it will cover itself with glory, overthrow the present leadership, 
and rule the Congress organization as it will deserve to. I have 
prescribed the conditions of successful civil resistance. But if the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee thinks that the Muslim mas- 
ses are with the Congress, if it thinks that both Hindus and Muslims 
sure ready for the fight, if it thinks that neither non-violence nor the 
charkha is necessary or that non-violence has no connection with the 
charkha, and if it fails to declare war, it will then be untrue to 
itself and to the country. What I have said applies to every pro- 
vince and part of India. But as the most experienced satyagralii I 
must be allowed to utter a note of warning to all concerned tliat 
whoever declares civil resistance vnthout the proper training and a 
full appreciation of the conditions of satyagraha is likely to bring 
disaster to the cause he espodses. 

Seoaon, January 14, 1940 
Har^ 20-1-1940 


< VU$ Vttl. LXIX. 

> Vel. 30a, lip. 164. 
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If all primary members of the Congress also become spinners for 
swaraj, how would it affect khadi? I asked Shri Krishnadas Gandhi 
to answer the question for me, and he has produced the following 
figures: 

I. Tlie number of primary memben .» M lakbs 


2. 'rhe value of their annual donation. My, 

12,000 yards per member, can be reckoned 
at Rs. I •2-0 per head, but to be on Ute 
safe side u taken at Re. I per head , • 

3. The value of khadi produced from ihc »ub- 

jcribefl yarn * • 

'Fhe annual Jiale of khadi for 1939 U esli* 
mated at • • 

Therefore, the total value of the A.l.S.A. 
khadi is e«|ual to (Rs. 75 lakhs 4* Ri, 4R 
laklis) 

The cose to the A.l.S.A. (Ri. 123 laklts-- 
Rs. 40 lakhs) 

This would mean in the production of Wiadi 
an increase of 

Or, in the sale price of khadi, a possibility 
of reduction of 

Or, in the alternative, the fxvuibility of in- 
creasing the wages of spinners by 


Rt. 40 Ukhs 


Rf. 4a lakhs 
Rs. 75 Ukhs 


Rs. 123 Uklis 
Rs. 83 Ukhs 


32.5% 


80 to mK 


2. 'fhcrc is a provision in the rules of the A.l.S.A. which allows luU 
scribers to purcliase back their lubscribctl yam at its value (Re. 1) mi- 


nus the value of the cotton As, 5* i.e., II As. 

If all members exercise this privilege, 
the A.l.S.A. will realize in cash 
Consequently, 

The cost price of the remaining stock of 
with the A.I.S.A. trill be (Rs. 75 Ukbs— 
Rs. 27.5 Ukhs) 


Rs. 27.5 Ukhs 


Rs. 47.5 Ukhs 


This will enable the AsiocUlioa to reduce 
the sale price by about 

of 32.5% mcntkmcd in the first c a l c uU lteo. 
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If the total amount of yarn contributed be amrth Rs. 40 lakliSt 
eadi member will pay out of pocket not more than 8 annas per annum^ 
it being the price of cotton and the cost of carding, when the me m be r n 
not a carder. If he self-cards hit oum cotton, as he b expected to, the 
ouMf-pocket expenses will be still further reduced. It must be remem- 
bered that the higher the count of yarn the less b the price of cotton 
and the greater b the contribution in the form of labour. 

Those who arc not prejudiced against khadi will find ample 
food for thought in the foregoing. Let them work out what it urould 
mean if all wore khadi, if all spun not the miserable 33 yards per 
day but at least 100 yards. The price of khadi can be lowered by 
donating this to the A. 1. S. A. or, which is the same thing, the 
poor learning the art of spinning for their own needs. This 
donation will l>c a kind of a voluntary labour tax. • 

Seoaom, January 14, 1940 
Harijan, 20-M940 


J28. ENGLISH OPINION ON INDIAN STRUGGLE 

A friend forwaids the following two cuttings from The Cafnbriige 
Rmnew,^ The signatories are distinguished men and women of let- 
ters. I publish them to show that thoughtful English men and women 
who used to be indifferent about India are now studying Indian 

t Eileen Power, Susan Stebbin;^, M. H. Dobb, David Hardman, H. L. 
Elvin, Harold J. Laskt, Joseph Nerdham and J. Robinson had in a letter 
expnmed their keen sympathy with the Indians in their struggle **against 
indemribable poverty, the persistence of feudal anomalies** and their eager* 
nen to extend their active co-operation to the Indian people. *rhey had 
wdcomed the setting up of an Indian Independence Committee in Cam- 
bridge to provide information about India and to explain and advocate the 
Congress policy. 

In another letter R. R. Pitfam and M. J. C. Hodgart had protested 
against the policy of the National Government towards India. *‘The Indian 
people/* they vrroM, **demand freedom and democracy in order to overoome 
the economic and political backwardness which 150 years of foreign rule has 
done little or nothing to alleviate. No formula vrhich does not grant these 
filings can be satbfkctory, nor can it produce anything but conflict and 
disor4Fr.** The writers, advocafing the proposal of the Indian National Con- 
gress to introduce univenal adult fiancl^, had said, **No minority in India 
which genuinely believes in freedom objects to thb, and it b a demand with 
which ^ Britbh people are in full s>*mpafiiy/* Abo, in their opinion. Domi- 
nion Status was meaningless, far **fiM Indiaii people have no cultuial, reli- 
ipous or racial ties with Britain.** 



LETTBlt TO SHARDA O. CHOKRAWALA Ivf 

affidn and are unrewrvediy supporting ttie struggle for Indian Indo» 
pendenoe. 

Seoao!«, January 14, 1940 
Haijcm, 20-1. 19K} 


129. LETTER TO LORD U.HLITHGOW 

SeoAOM, Wardha, 
JmwtTy 14, 1940 

dear lord LINI.rTHOO\V, 

I have read and re-read y«mr Binnbay SfMHXh.* I write this, 
however, to put Ixdbrc you my difliculties. Dominion Status in 
terms of the Statute of Westminster and indcpejidcnce are taken to 
be equivalent terms. If so, should you not use the term that fits 
India’s case? 

I have no doubt you had very good reasons for the way you 
have dealt with the r|uc$ti<in of minorities. But I have serious 
doubts about the implications of your reference to that question. I 
do not at all understand the reference to the scheduled castes. 

Ifvou think that vou would like to sec me you hasT but to 
Moreorwrite.^ Ishall be with the Working a>mraittce till jwrhapt 
the 22nd inst. 

/ am, 

Toitn tinanl^ 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a copy: C,W. 7B3r>. Courlny: D. Hirla 


l.W. LETTER TO SHARD. A G. CHOKHAWALA 

Jammy 14, 1940 


CHI* BABUDl 

Sushila wrote to me about your baby. I have dictated a letter 
to Gangabebn and she will now write to you dirwt. You alw 
may write to her. The best thing is that you should 
fruit and greens and take enough milk. If you do that your milk 


t For the ViccfoyN speech dsied January 10 , Api^is H. 
» In his f«ply dated January 17 the addrenee invitod GandlitF 

any day after January 29 . 


ibr talks 
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will be nouruhing and that wriU help the baby. hCx sago with milk. 

My yarn has still not been woven. If you %vant finer doth 
still, I will send some from ray dhotis. Both of you must be fine. 
TalW complete rest. 

Jhm 

Bapu 

From the Ciyarad origiiial: G.W. 10025. Courtesy: StumUbdui O. Cho- 
kbawala 


131. DlSCUSSIOJf WITH ENGLISH PACIFISTS* 


Seoaon, 

[Before Jamtary 15, 1940Y 

. . . Whiht the pacifists appreciated the positicm taken up by India, 
their difficulty was how, if Gandhiji accepted the Allied cause as just and 
said that he would pray for the victory of Britain, he had advised the Con- 
gress not to oflTer its co-operation to Britain. 

. , , Gandhyi explained that any co-operation or non-co-operation that 
the Congress coukl olTer would Ite moral and not material. Materially Bri- 
tain’s position would not be aifected by either attitude, for the contribution 
in men and money that Britain exacted from India as a subject nation would 
continue. When a non-violent India wished Britain victory it was not vic- 
tory for Britain, right or wrong, but victory for Britain which in going to 
war against Germany was less in the wrong and more in the right. But if 
there was no satisfitetory declaration of the war aims regarding India, the 
moral support that Britain would gain srould not be forthcoming. The result 
would be quite diflereni if the Congress were indifferent as to means. She 
would in that case foment a rebellion and offer effective obstruction. 

[q.] Now it wotild be mental vioienoe and not physical violence? 

[a.] Maybe. But the non-co-operation that may come would 
be non-vident. Mental violence has no potency and injures only 
die person whose thoughts are violent. It is otherwise ivith 
mental ntm-violence. It has potency which the world does not yet 
know. And what I want is non-violence of thought and deed. 

Such non-violent support can be available to Britain only if her 
cause is demonstrably just, even though from a pacifist standpoint 
her means are violent and therefore bad. Her cause will not be 

t ft 2 Reproduced firom Mihadev Deal’s aithde **A Pacifist’s Doulits” 
dated January 15, 1940 
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just ifdie is notjust to India, i.e., if of her own accord and without 
referee to the parties in India she does not wash her hands clean ot 
die imperialist exploiudon of India. Uterefore, non>violent India’s 
prayer will be for Britain's victory when she declares in unequivocal 
terms that India is a free nation in action now, and in law as soon 
as possible, maybe even during the war. This she %«ll do from 
the heart only when she begins to rely more on Uie efficacy of the 
moral support of non-violent India than on her own strong arm. 
If England can take this step, the war will end in peace through 
moral force, rather than through superiority of arms. 

Harijetiy 20-1-1940 


J32. A WELCOME MOVE 

On the Deliverance Thanksgivnng Day declared by Jinnah 
Saheb* I had the following wire from Gulbarga Muslims: "Deliver- 
ance Day greetings, Qtiaid-e-Azam Jinnah ^indabad". 1 took it as a 
message sent to ruffle my feelings. The senders little knew that the 
wire could not serve its purpose. When I received it, I silently 
joined the senders in the wish "Long Live Quaid'C-Azam Jinnali." 
The Qpaid-e-Azam is an old comrade. Wiiat does it matter that today 
we do not see eye to eye in some matters? That can make no 
difference in my goodwill towards him. 

But the Qiiaid-e-Azam has given me special reason for congra- 
tulating him. I had the pleasure of wiring him cr>ngratulatinnt on 
his excellent Id day broadcast. And now he commands further 
congratulations on forming pacts with parties who arc opposed to 
the Ckmgrcss policies and politics. He is thus lifting tlie Muslim 
League out of Uie communal rut and giving it a national character. 
I regard his step as perfectly legitimate. I observe that the Justice 
Party and Dr. Ambedkar's party have already joined Jinnah Saheb. 
The papers report too that Shri Savarkar, the President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, is to see him presently. Jinnah Saheb himself 
has informed the public that many non-Gongress Hindus have 
expressed their sympathy with him. 1 regard this development as 
thoroughly healthy. Nothing can be better than that we should 
have in the country mainly two parties— Congress and non-Gongress 
or anti-Gongress, if the latter expression is preferred. Jinnah Saheb 
is giving the word ‘minority’ a new and good content. The Congress 


1 Vidi “Sutenimt to the Prea", pp. 18-9. 
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majority is made up of a combination of caste Hindus, non^^aste 
Hindi^ Musiims, Christians, Parsis and Jews. TherefiiMV it is a 
nuyority drawn from aU classes, repmendng a particular body of 
opinion; and the proposed cmnbination becomes a minority tepre* 
senting another b^y of opinion. This may any day convert iCKlf 
into a majority by commending itself to the electorate. Such an 
alignmmt of parties is a consummation devoutly to be wished. If 
the Qpaid*e*Azam can bring about the combination, not only 1 but 
the whole of India will shout with one acclamation : 'Long Live 
Qpaid*e*Azam Juinah.’ For he will have brought about permanent 
and living unity for which I am sure the whole nation is thirsting. 

SaoAON, January 15, 1940 
llarijan, 20-1-1940 


133. Mr SIM 

The following is a summary of a long indictment from a Mus- 
lim official of a Punjab Congress Committee: 

Your public statements show that you are deeply distressed 
over the differences among the major communities of India. 
Apart from the natural fear of the Mussulmans of a dominant 
majority at the Centre, it is chiefly your pefsonality which is 
forcing the Mussulmans to ally themselves with the imperialist 
Government and thus array thenuclves against the Congress. 
The student of current events has to thank you for driving 
the brave and liberty-loving Miissalmans into the reactionary 
fold. 

You claim that “from its very commencement the Congress 
has been a wholly political organization and never communal. 
It has proved its claim repeatedly and on every relevant 
occasion.'* You have written: “'n»e Congress has refused to 
represent any but the national cause." Of course the Indian 
National Congress was organized as a non-communal body 
for the political emancipation of India. But when you say 
that “if untouchability exists Hinduism cannot survive", you 
admit that the uplift of die Harijans is a purely Hindu cause 
and is a question of the life and deatii of Hinduism. In q>ite 
of this for the twenty yean of your life in India you have 
used the Congress i^atform for the removal of untouchability 
and have included it in the constructive programme of the 
Congress. The M u ssa lm a n s do not ^udge you tiie right to 
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Vforlc fior the ufdifl of the Harijans provkled it is on a separate 
platform. But why should you tuclude what you yourself 
admit to be a purely Hindu cause in the construetive pro* 
gramme of the Congress? . . . You have thus made the back* 
ground of the Congress so aggressively Hindu that it requires 
little effort to keep the Mussalmans away from the Gcmgress. 

. . . The misfortune is that most of the Congressmen have been 
infused with the same narrowomindcdness and indiscrcdoit as 
have characterized your leaderslttp. To most of them freedom 
of India means going back to an age 2,500 years old and 
thrusting their religion and culture on eight crorcs of unwilling 
Mussalmans. . . . 

But the communal question seen from the right perspective 
is not as insoluble as it appears to be. Evt^n now prudence 
coupled with large-heartedness may undo the wrung done to tliC 
cause of national unity. 

The Constituent Assembly is not only an expedient for 
the political problem facing India but is under the present 
circumstances the best and the only way out of the communal 
muddle. . . . But an article from your pen in Harlan} is not 
sufficient. It is necessary to incorporate in the resolution^ on 
the Constituent Assembly a clear-worded clause assuring the 
Mussalmans that their representatives to the said .\sscmbly 
would be elected on separate electorates, and that regarding 
matters relating to their religion and culture the decision 
of a two-third majority of their representatives would U; accepted 
without hitch or hindrance. 

Then again a mere resolution passed to the above effect 
would not suffice. It would be necessary to carry on con- 
tinuous, systematic and intensive propaganda in order to bring 
home to every Mussulman the implicaUon of the Cloiutituent 
Assembly especially of the clause dealing with the election 
and powers of the representatives of the Mussalmans. Only 
in this way can the Congress gain the confidence of Uie 
Mttssalman masses and cut the ground from under the feet 
of those who try to mislead them by creating the bogey of 
their religion and culture being in danger. 

India can free itself the very day the Congress succeeds in 
winning the confidence of the Muss a l m a n s. Briuun dare not 
hold in bemdUq^ a united Imlia. Therefore the fight fmr 


> VUt Vol. LXX, pp. 362-5. 
>ibid. AHMSodix X. 
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freesdom should take the form of adopting measures for and 
putting into practioe the ideal of Hindu-Muilim unity. 

Perhaps one thing has become clear to you now, namely, 
that Hindtt'Muslim unity cannot come about by negotiating 
with the Mu^m League or any other organization. 

I have lei^ oui nothing relevant from the letter. The charge 
coming from a responsible Q>ngressman is amazing. The pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation was passed* in consultation with the Ali 
Brothers^ and at a time when the Congress had 'the full-hearted 
co-operation of the most influential Muslims. The programme 
contained removal of untouchabiiity by Hindus. Should 
not non-Hindus rejoice in the purification of Hinduism? Why may 
not the Congress allow and encourage social and religious reform 
from the Congress platform? Non-violent politics cannot be divorced 
from moral uplift. And why does the correspondent forget that 
Khilafat itself was a purely religious cause? There were non-Con- 
gress Hindus then as there are now who thought and think that it 
was a grave mistake made by the Congress in taking up the Khilafat 
wrong. I have no doubt whatsoever as to the correctness of the 
Congress step. .And if a similar thing occurred again, I should not 
hesitate to give my life in aiding my Muslim brethren. "A friend 
in need is a friend indeed.** I hope, therefore, that my correspon- 
dent and those who think like him will correct their thought and 
believe with me that every act of purification in any sect or 
community promotes the vrcll-being of tlie whole, of which 
they form a part, and therefore deserves encouragement from all 
platforms. 

As to the Constituent Assembly everything the correspondent 
says has been conceded by the Congress. Propaganda is also going 
on. But Congressmen and especially Congress Muslims may not 
sit with folded hands and expect the Working Committee to carry on 
the work. The Working Committee’s functitm is to supervise, guide 
and advise the organization and to administer its routine work. But 
propaganda can only be carried onif thousands of Congressmen inter- 
est themselves in it. If the programme mapped by the Congress is 
insipid, Congressmen can turn out the present guides in a moment. 
This is true especially because the Congress has accepted non-vio- 
lence as its policy. Its success is dependent on the whole-hearted 
co-operation of every single Gongresnnan. In that sense the Con- 
gress is the largest instrument of political educatitm in the country. 

>On Deecmber 30, 1920; tU$ VoL XIX, Ai^cndfac I. 

* Mchamed Afi and Shaukat Ali 
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EverfOM Mrho cooks on the Congress n^fister beoooies * candSdale 
for poBtical education. There should be a hand>book to impart 
such education. And sinoe many Congreasmen are illiterate it might 
be necessary to take up adult literacy and have a special department 
for carrying on the vrork. I commend this suggestion to my cones* 
pmident for adoption. He can commence with his own district in 
which he is Vice-president. Let him not distrust members of the 
Muslim league. They are both his countrymen and co-religionists. 
We need not be one another's enemies because we have different 
ideas or different policies. 

Seoaon, January 15, 1940 
Harijan, 20-1-1940 

134. TO CORRESPONDENTS AND MESS.iGE-SEEKERS* 

In spite of my notice* in Harijm of December 23rd those who 
can spare me continue to write and ask for messages. I svould 
refer them to the notice for further explanation. I know several 
intimate friends have not received .icknowiedgements or messages. 
They will forgive me. I have to harden my heart if I am to cope 
with the responsibility I am carrying. And what can be better 
than that I should commence with known friends? 

Seoaon, January 15, 1940 
Harijm, 27-1-1940 


135. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 

Waedha (C. P.), 
Jamuay 15, 1940 

ttv dear chaeub. 

If you think it proper tell Gurudev that I have never ceased to 
think of his wire* and anxiety about Bengal. I feel that Subhas is 
behavii^ like a iqjwlt child of the family. The only way to make up 
sridshim is to open his eyes. And then his politics show sharp 
^tifeTn*^ They seem to be unbridgeable. I am quite clear the 

* This appeal was rq»eaied in Msriftn, S-2«t940, 10^1940 aad 

* VUi “To C oit q p oodents and Meuage-sceltefs** , pp. 48-4. 

3 Dated December 20, 1939; riit Ibotnote 2, p. S8. 
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nutter It too oomplknted for Gtirudev to handle. Let him trust 
that no one in the Committee has anything personal ^pdnst Suhhas. 
For me, he is as my son. Hope you are 
Love. 

Moban 

From a photaitst: O.N. 8730 


m. THE DISSENTIENTS 

^ri Jayaprakash Narayan* and Shri Sampumanand^ have 
qwken in no uncertain terms against the addendum to the (dedge* 
to be taken on the 26th inst. 1 have great regard for them. They 
are able and brave and have suflered for the country. 1 should 
count it a privilege to have them as companions in arms. I diould 
love to win them over to my viewpoint. If the batde is to come 
and 1 am to lead it, 1 should not be able to do so with half- 
convinced or doubting lieutenants. 

1 am not spoiling for a fight. I am trying to avoid it. What- 
ever may be true of die members of the Working Committee, I 
wholly endorse Subhas Babu’s charge that I am eager to have a com- 
promise with Britain if it can be had with honour. Indeed satya- 
graha demands it. Therefore I am in no hurry. And yet if the 
time came and if I had no follower, I should be able to put up a 
nngle-handed fight. But I have not lost faith in Britain. 1 like 
the latest pronouncement of Lord Linlithgow.* I believe in his 
sincerity. There are undoubted snags in that speech. Many is 
have to be dotted, many fs have to be crossed. But it seems to 
contain germs of a settlement honourable to both nations. Those, 
therefiore, who work with me have to appreciate this nde of me. 
Perhaps from the standpoint of the dissentients this comprmnising 
nature of mine is a disqualificatitm. If it is, the country should 
know it. 

Shri Jayamrakash Narayan has done well to dear his and the 
Socialist position. He says of the constructive programme: 

Ws have n ever aecepted tt as die only or even « aa adaq aanl y 

d fcedve weapea ia ear strait . . . Oar views w g ar d in g dww saas* 

MM have raasiaeJ aadaMgod. BaA sr they have been mvagthraed 

> Q saa ra l Seereta r y of die Mldadia Coagras 8<>iiialiir Party 

* Ba-Miaiiier, Bdiseatian, U.P. 

* VUt fiiifiinrtiiT 1. 

* VUt Appeodia U. 
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bf the hd|denM» of the nMumal ieedenhip in the pnaeat wWl . . . 
iM >tudent> eome out of their idioab and coOeftt on that day and iM 
woricen lay down thdr tooh. 

If the majority of Ckmgreasmen rntertain the views that Shri 
Jay^trakash propounds on behalf of the Socialist Party, 1 can nevor 
h<^ to lead such an array to success. He has no faith eithor in the 
{Mograinme or in the present leadership. 1 suggest to him that he 
has quite unconsciously discredited the programme he would carry 
out merely “because the nation’s High Command desire it”. Ima> 
gine an army marching to battle without faith in the %veapons to be 
used and in the leaders who have prescribed them. Sucli an army 
can only bring disaster to itself, its leaders and the cause. If 1 were 
in Shri Jayapraka.sh’s place and if I felt able to tender discipline, 
I would advise my party to remain indoors and silent. If 1 could 
not, I would preach open revolt and frustrate the designs of an 
ineffective leadership. Again, he would have the students come out 
of their colleges and schools and workmen lay down their tools. 
Now this is a lesson in indiscipline. If I had my way, I svould 
invite every student to remain in his school or college unleu he got 
leave or the Principal decided to close the college or school in 
order to take part in the celebration. I should give similar advice to 
the workmen. Shri Jayaprakash complains that the Working Com* 
mittee has given no details alx>ut the work to be done im the Inde* 
pendence Day. I thought that with the programme of fraternizing 
and khadi there was no need for detailed instructions. I should 
expect Congress committees everywhere to arrange spinning de- 
monstrations, khadi-hawking, and the like. I olxterve that some com- 
mittees arc doing so. I had expected Congress committees to make 
preparations from the day the Working Committee resolution was 
published. I shall measure the strength of the nation’s response 
not merely by the quantity of yam spun but mainly by the khadi 
sales throughout the country. 

Finally Shri Jayaprakash says: “We advanced for our part a 
new programme, that of labour and peasant organization, as the 
of a revolutionary mass movement.” I dread the lan- 
guage used. I have organized both but not perhaps in the way 
Shri Jayaprakash has in mind. The sentence demands furdier 
ducidation. If diey are not mgfanized on a strictly peaceful footing, 
iJiey may dam:^ non-violent action as they did during the Rowlatt 
Act Satyagraha* and later during the hartal in Bombay over the 
Prince of Wales’s visit*. 

* In 1919; VoJ. XV. 

* On November 17, 1921; «Ur Vd. XXX. 
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Shri Sunpurnanaod has raised a s|»rittial issue.* He thinks that 
the <mginal pledge diould not have been tampered with though 
as he says, and rightly, it was discursive. 1 was its author. I wanted 
the peofde not merely to repeat the mantra of independence but 
to educate the people as to its why and wherefme. It was later 
mnended when certain portions of the original haul become meaui^ 
ingless. 1 admit the sacrednms of -the nuaUra of independence. 
That was given to us when the Lokanumya* first uttered: “Swaraj 
is my birthr^t."' It was caught by tliousands and is gaining 
strength from day to day. It is now enshrined in the hearts of 
millions. I hold that the addendum this year was necessary. It 
adds to the sacredness of the original and tells the people how 
everyone can contribute to the realization of national freedom. 

I feel, therefore, that Shri Sampumanand’s objection really 
arises from his disbelief in the constructive programme. Thus he 
says: 

If making it an integral part of the pledge means that we are 
definitdy committing ourMivet to a ptdicy of village industries as op- 
posed to mass production, then I, as a socialist, cannot accept it. 

Of course I cannot give the legal interpretation of the 
pledge. It can only be given by the Working Ck>mmittee. But as 
the General responsible for declaring and conducting a non-violent 
war lam bound to say tliat this mentality must interfere with mass 
propaganda. A leader like Sampumanandji can cither throw him- 
self whole-heartedly in the struggle or not at all. He will create 
confusion in the mass mind by being half-hearted in. his exposition 
of the addendum. If khadi has not an abiding place in the national 
programme, it should have no place in the addendum. If there is 
anything more eflective, it should be put before the nation. Tliere 
need be no hush-hush policy because a big fight is said to be impend- 
ing. It is not necessary for all to be of one mind. But it is abso- 
lutely necessary that those who have to be ip charge, as he would 
have to be, have a living faith in the programme they have to work 
out. No make-believe will answer the present requirements. 

It has been suggested to me by a Congressman wielding 
great influence that as soon as 1 declare civil resistance 1 would 
find a staggering response this time. The whole labour world 
and the Hsans in many parts of India will, he assures me, declare 
a simultaneous strike. I told him that, if that happened, 1 
should be most emburassed and all my plan would be upset. 

* Viit "Letter to SampunuuuuKl,” p. 69. 
afial Gangadhw Hlak 
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I confess that I have no positive plan in front ot me. Let 
meeny mat God will send me the plan vdien He gives die 
wora as He has done before now. He has been my w nfelKny 
Guide and has sustained me throughout my smnny life. This, 
however,^ I know that no plan dial 1 may put before the country 
will admit^ of unregulated and sporadic strikes, because that most 
to violence and therefore automatic su^nsion of the non* 
violent struggle. It would amount to my dismissal. I am sure 
that socialist leaders and other dissentients do not expect me to 
mbaric on a struggle which I know beforehand is likdy to end 
in disaster. I ask for lieutenants and men who will act as one 
mind. 

Even if somehow or other we achieve nominal independence, 
we cannot conduct national affairs with any degree of success un* 
le» we have won the struggle in the manner prescribed by me. 
Without real non-violence there would be perfect anarchy. I hope 
I am not expected knowingly to undertake a fight that must end in 
anarchy and red ruin. 

Sboaon, January 16, 1940 
Harijtm, 20-1-1940 


J37. LETTER TO M. A. JLHNAH 

Jamuuy 16, 1940 

DEAR QUAIO-E-AZAM, 

I hate to write ‘Mr.’ liefore any Indian name. It is so un- 
natural. Hence I have been writing of you as ‘Janab Jinnah 
Sahib*, according to tlic usage taught to me by the late Hakim 
Sahib. But Abul Kalam tells me that in the League circles you 
are always called “Quaid-e-Azam”. And you will see fnmi the 
enclosed how the finishing touch was given by a telegram I re- 
ceived from Gulburga. I hope you will accept my assurance that 
what I have done has been done in good faith and out of regard 
for you. If, however, you would have me address you otherwise, 
1 shall respect your wishes. 

The purpose of writing this letter is to send you the enclosed 
advance copy of the article' I have sent to the Harijm. I have 
written it to further the end I have read in your recent messages 
and actitms. I know you are cjuite capable of rising to the hc^|[ht 


' **A Wdeome Move**, ridr pp. 109-10, 
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required for tbe noble motive attributed to you. 1 4o not nund 
your oppoeition to the Congress. But your plan to ama lg a m a t e 
all the parties opposed to the Congress at once gives your move- 
ment a national character. If you succeed you will free the 
country from communal incubus and, in my huml^ (qnnicm, give 
a lead to the Muslinu and others for udiich you will deserve the 
gratitude not only of the Muslims but of all the other com- 
munities. I hope, dial my interpretation is correct. If 1 am 
mistaken, you will please correct me. 

It is a purely personal, private, friendly letter. But you are 
fiee to make puWc use of it if you think it necessary. 

yours svsctffiff 

M. K. Gandhi 


with Afr. Juuuh, 50-1 


138. LETTER TO LORD LINUTHGOW 

[Jiamia^r /7, I940y 

Since writing to you on the I4th instant I have had reports 
of the interviews you gave to Shris Bh. Desai^, Munshi*and Kher*. 
These reports convey an impression different from the one made 
by a study of your speech’. If they are a correct reflection of 
your mind, a settlement may be more diflicult than your speech 
has ted me to believe and perhaps the time has not arrived for 
our meeting. But of this you shall be tiie sole judge. I do not 
want to put you in a false pantion by your inviting me to 
meet you because of my letter of the 1 4th instant. Somehow or 
other I feel that when we meet we should do so to come to a 
final settlement. But I must not anticipate.* 

From a copy: O.W. 7836. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


' From the addressee's letter dated January 21 

^Bhulabhai Deni, leader of the Opposition Party in the Central As- 
sanably, svho sns granted an interview on January 13 

’For die text of the interview vritfa K.M. Munshi on January 12, 
mdr Appendix III. 

*Ji. O. Kher, ox-Premier of Bombay 
’ PMr Appendi x If. 

* PSdr letter to die addressee, pp. 135^ dated January 23, 1940. 



139. LETTER TO DR. CMOITHRAM GIDWAJfi 

[Before Jamm^ l», 19491' 

Mahatma Gaadhi in a oommunicatiaa to Dr. Ohnidimm P. CSidwaai 
hat centradkled the itatement oT die SetxeUry of the Sind Hiadw 
Mahaaabha that he ( M a h a tmu fi) had called Mr. Viruami Bepiit and Mr. 
Bhqjn^ ^wani, Firaident and Secretary of the Hindu Mahamldia, Sukhuft 
rapeedvdy, to Wardha to hear from them the Hindu viowpeint on the 
■ S ti Mn i r fioM. Mahatma Gandhi stato that he had invited nobody from Sind 
to meet him. 

Tht Bmhay CknnieU, 19-1-1940 


140. LETTER TO SARDUL SIMGH CAVEESUAR 

Sboaon, Wakoha, 
Jamuuy 18, 1940 

DEAR CAVEESHAB, 

I am surprised at Gianiji so hopelessly misunderstanding me. 
What I said was that you never claimed to repre s ent Sikhs in the 
sense that you were above sectarianism. What was said was said 
by way of a compliment to you. But you do not cease to be 
a Sikh even as I don’t cease to lie a Hindu tjecaiise I refuse to 
represent those Hindus who believe untouchability to be part 
of Hinduism. 

Tun n mm fyt 

M. K. GAmna 


From a copy: Pynrdal Papeis. Gourteiy: PynrHnI 


•The rqiort is dnieJioed "Bombay, Jaaoary 18, I9¥r. 
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I4L iMTTER TO njATABEHN M. PAJtCHOU 

Seoaon» Wakora, 
JmnuBQf ISf J940 

cm. VQAVA, 

I have your letter. You did well in paying a vint to Bapa. 
This plaux has become a hospital. Jairamdas, Kunvaiji, Kidiorelal 
and Vaijibhai are ill. Tliey seem to be improving. ^ has not 
yet returned. Lakshmi is weak. Devdas was iU. Kanu will 
return on the 22nd. Perhaps I may have to go to Santiniketan. 
Nothing has been fixed yet. 

BUtsmgs to ytm both from 
Bapu 

From s photoiUit of the Gujarati: G.N. 7122. Also C.W. 4614. Courtesy: 
Vijayabdin M. Pancholi 


142. LETTER TO ABDUL KHALIL 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
Jamtaty 18, 1940 

BHAI ABDUL KHAUL, 

I could read your letter only today. If what you write is true, 
it is regrettable. I shall make inquiries. 

M. K. Gandhi 

Buai Abdul Khalil 

C/o Munshi Abdul Wahab Saheb 

Vaijanath Para 

Raipur (C.P.} 

From a photosut of the Hindi: G.N. 6861 
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143. LETTER TO JATAPRAKASH JfARATAJf 

[Befoic /9. 1940]* 

Your oppoution* U proper and you have eaprened it in a lan- 
guage of restraint. You could not have done anything else. 

The Hindu, 19-1-1940 


144. TELEGRAM TO VALLABHRAM VAIDTA 

WaaoHA, 
Jtmuuy 19, 1940 

Vallabhram Vaidya 

AltAS[HlET[H] KuWANI Pol[e] 

AhMEOABAI) 

EXAMINE SHANRERLAL BANKER AILINO DYSEEPSIA AND 
REPORT. WIRE IP NECESSARY. 

Gandhi 


From C.W. 2912. Courtesy: Vallabhram Vaid>'a 


145. LETTER TO R.\MDAS CAMDHI AMD FA.MILr 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
January 19, 1940 

cut. RAMA, 

1 am satisBed to read your handwriting. Let ui live as God 
wills. 

cm. NIMU, 

After reading your letter 1 had only asked for a line from you 
on a postcard. You can certainly have the time every week. 


* The report is <Ute<liiied “Luckaow, January I9“. 

^ To the to the lodqwodence Day Pledge; aidt **Tlte Oiaien 

dents*’, pp. U4>7. 
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Cn. KMI» 

I will ay your letter is good. But you must ua ink. And 
each tetter dtould be like a peaii. 

on. kanam; 

When you satisfy me urith your studies as also vrith everything 
else you are sure to find sweets in your pockets. 

cm. VSHA*, 

Imjarove your handwriting. There are quite a number of pa- 
tients here. Tell urhoever from Valjibhai’s is there not to worry 
about him. He is being properly looked after. And he also is 
cheerful. Ba is still in Delhi a^ will remain there for some time. 

Bksskff Jhm 

Bapo 


Skm Ramoas Ganou 
Dakwinamoorti 
BhAVNAOAR, KATmAWAR 

From the Guiwati originel: NirmaU Gandhi Papers. Gcnirtesy: Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library 


146. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

SaVAORAM, Waroha, 
Jamuuy 19, 1940 

on. PRABHA, 

I have your letter. Vijaya’s address is: Ambla via Songatii, 
Kathiawar. 

Your work will not suffer in the least if you stay here for a 
month. What svould happen if you were bed-ridden, or if you had 
to go to help Fath«? It will be better to come here now and improve 
your health than to be forced to crane here after it has already bro- 
ken down. If you ask Rajen Babu, he too will give you the same 
advice. As to your question how you should work there, theanswra 
is sim|de enough. If you get even one or two women who will Sfun 
willini^y and sincerely, you should labour frar them as best as you 
can. You should also go from door to tteor selling as much khadi 
as possible. Get a few woown together and form a Uajaa party, 
and teach them how to read and write. Go among die poor women 


■Daughter of Ramdas QanAii 
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abo pnd spread literacy among them. Go to die Harlan qaartors 
and meet die women there. Thus you can widen the Sfdtcare of your 
work as much as you wish provided your health remains good 
enough. By and by other women also will join you. But die fact is 
that your health is not strong enough. Nor can you make adequate 
preparation. It appears to you that you have no work because you 
have not chalked out a programme. 

We had a lot of rain here. 

Sushila is in Delhi. 

Bltsangi fmm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gnjarati: O.N. 3543 


147. LETTER TO KE^HAVRAM R. TRIVEDl 

Jmuay 19, 1940 

BHAI KESHAVRAM, 

I am very late in replying to your letter. You should consult 
Lakshmidasbhai 

BInringt fnm 
Bapu 

Kbshavram Ramshankak Tkivbdi .Sisoorawala 

SlIUDDHA KhADI BhANDAK 

Navasari 

B. B. & G. I. Rly. 

From a microfilm of the Gujiuaii: M.M.U./XXtl 


148. NOTES 
Imperialism Dies Hard 

As I do not read newspapers but merely glance through the 
headings now and then, Pyarclal collects for me cuttings from 
various sources. These I read when I get odd moments. I chance 
upon* one which contains the following instructions for bowing for 
those who were to receive decorations at the hands of H. E. the 
Governor of the United Provinces on the 1 6th instant: 

When yonr name i» read out by the Secretary you will kindly move 
on to the edge of the carpet and yon firo bow to Ha Endleney. 

1 Punahottam Asar, an Ashrm inm a t e a nd Ui jJII S R prr t 
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Tben advance to the oeotre of the caipet aad bo«v afiua. 

Then advance to the foot of the dah on wfaidi ifit E ac e l tenc y vrill 
be ttanding aad bow again. 

You will then be invetted by Hu £xcelleacy. Hi* Excelleocy will 
then ihake hands with you. Then you should bow. 

Then p rocee d four paces backwards and bow again. 

Then turn about and proceed to your seat. 

All officers, military or police, attending in head dress tvill salute 
and not bow. 

N.S.— The bow should be made by bending the head forward 
only and should not be made from the wraut. 

Sir Samuel Hoare says imperialism is dead. Every Congress- 
man knows that it is dying. These instructions show that it will die 
hard. I never knew that this process of humiliation still continued. 
Decorations themselves are a symbol of imperialism. They are a 
means of overawing and bribing people, a reward for so-called loyal 
services and sometimes for gaining tiie applause or the silent appro- 
bation of distinguished men and women. When these decorations 
are accompanied by hunuliating ceremonial, they excite angry feel- 
ings and mad passions of those who come to know about them. It 
is to be hoped that, while a move towards real democracy is being 
made, those who are in charge will make it a point of removing 
everything that savours of superiority and the humiliating spirit. 

The Congress and Khadi 

I have letters complaining that the khadi clause^ of the Con- 
gress Constitution is honoured more in the breach tlian in the obser- 
vance. The correspondents’ chief complaint is that, in selecting 
Congress candidates for municipalities and local boards, the Con- 
gress officials do not enforce the khadi clause. One correspondent 
says that the obligation to wear khadi is waived because the ingress 
officials do not find competent enou^i candidates among khadi- 
wearers. This would be, if the ckarth of proper men can be 
proved, a sound reason for altering the clause, surely not for com- 
mitting a deliberate breach of the Congress Constitution. A writer 
justifies the waiver by arguing tliat there is no connectimi between 
swaraj and khadi. This again may be reason for a change in the 
Constitution but not for disregarding it. Every Congressman is a 
potential civil resister. Hie right to civil disob^ence accrues only 
to ^loae who perform the duty of voluntarily obeying the laws of 


VoL UX, p.247. 
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Ac $<A tc, noore to Ac laws of Adr own making. Therefore Oon- 
fc^ ^ ' * ** *'” *** taking grave risks when they commit vrilfid brecfihct 
of Ac CcmAtution. 

And is Aere no connection between swaraj and khadi ? Were 
Ae Gmgressmen who made Aemselves responsible for Ae khadi 
claw in Ae Constitution so dense Aat Aey did not see Ae iallacy 
which is so obvious to some critics? 1 have not hesitated to say, and 
I make bold to repeat, Aat there is no swaraj for Ae millions, for Ac 
hungry and Ac naked and for Ae millions of illiterate women wiA« 
out khaA. HabiAal use of khaA is a sign Aat the wearer identifies 
himself wiA Ae poorest in the land, and has patriotism and self* 
sacrifice enough in him to wear khadi even Aough it may not be 
so soft or elegant in appearance as foreign (tneries, nor so cheap. 

Seoaon, January 22, 1940 
Hanjan, 27-1-1940 


149. THE INDEPEJ4DEJ4CE DAT 

Though questions regarding the forthcoming Independence 
Day Pledge Aould be properly addressed to the Ckmgress Secretary 
and Aough the President alone can give authoritative answers, 
they are continually being addressed to me; and as 1 have under- 
taken the duty of declaring civil resistance and leading the army, 
should a struggle become necessary, it becomes incumbent on me to 
answer certain questions before 26th January. 

1 . I^t it be remembered that, if civil resistance is to be declared, 
it will have to be more civil and more non-violent than ever before, 
if only to show the warring nations of the earth that a big people 
like Aat of India can fight non-violently for regaining their freedom. 
Therefore I Aall resolutely refuse to fight unless I have sufficient 
confidence that Congressmen will render implicit obedience. 

2. There is as much valour in self-denial as Acre is in ruAing 
into Ac furnace, provided Aat the motive is Ae same in ctAer 
case. 

3. The Independence Day is an annual feature in Ae Gongrem 
programme and is unconnected with civil resistance. Hence Ae 
forth coming celebration must not be mistaken fiar declaration of civil 
reristance. NeverAeless it would serve as an index of Ac discipline 
among Congressmen and Aose millimis who have hi Aerto answered 
Ae Congress call. There should on Ae one hand be Ae largest 
demonstration of all the previous ones we have had, and on Ae 
oAer it Aould be ofa character so peaceful as to Asann all entfoism 
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and induce and enaUe iwomen with babes, little children and Ikged 
peqile to join the donmistration. Such was the demonstration on 
6th April, 1919, in Bombay.* 

4. Students have asked me vdiat they riioukl do. 1 would 
expect them individually to take the pledge, for it means tfaeb deter- 
mination to win independence for India through truthful non-violent 
means symbolized in the constructive programme in which the char- 
kha is ^ central 'activity. The odieritmns are harmony among 
different communities and eradicatimt of untouchability. These do 
not constitute the struggle but their fulfilment is indispensable fat it. 
If die struggle comes, the students will not strike, lliey will leave 
their schools or colleges for good. But the students will not strike on 
the 26th. It will be good if the authorities themselves, as they well 
might, close their institutions and lead their staff and students in 
processions and other items of the programme. Ihe same thing 
applies to labour. Those who without leave absent themselves from 
their urork vnll in my opinion be guilty of indiscipline and render 
themselves unfit for enlisting as soldiers in the satyagraha army. 
Non-violence is all discipline, wholly voluntary. It is clear from 
the for^p>ing that those who do not believe in and use khadi cannot 
take the pledge. 

5. The pledge is not designed, as some fear, to eliminate strikes 
and no-tax campaigns. But 1 must at once confess that I have in 
my mind neither strikes nor no-tax campaigns as part of the 
forthcoming struggle, if it comes at all. In my opinion the present 
atmosphere is not conducive to non-violent strikes and non-violent 
no-tax campaigns on an extensive scale. 

6. I expect the whole weight of the Congress organization to 
be devoted to popularizing khadi and clearing the existing stocks. 

7. For me satyagraha is a method of self-purification. The 
word was first used in the A. I. G. G. resolution of 1921. The 
constructive fm^amme has been designed for that purpose. Though 
foe word has fallen into disrepute, I as foe author of the programme 
must have foe courage to repeat it. We began satyagraha with a 
24 hours* fast in 1919. 1 prc^XMe to observe one myself on foe 
26fo beginning in foe evening of foe 25fo. And those vriio believe 
in its efficacy will do likewise. 

8. Though I am prepuing myself in foe best manner I know 
and inviting foe countiytojom me for a struggle for foe overthrow 
of foe imperialistic sfurit and all it means, I am making a despe- 
tmte effort to avoid foe strugg^. I bdieve foat foe best nund ai 


Vol. XV. p. 188. 
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Ungl i urt, n«y, of the vKirld, is sick of the exfdmtation by the strong 
of the less strong. I believe in the sincerity of Lord Linlithgow. In 
the inunedinte carrying out of pidides it is die individuab udio count. 
I have worked with faith and hope. And 1 have not hnt the hope 
that we shall have an bonouralde settlement without a struggle 
vdiich, no matter how non-violent, must involve considerable mflfer- 
ing. I diereibre invite all communities, all parties, including Eng- 
lidunen, to join the effort. 

Sboaon, January 22, 1940 
AonjM, 27-1-1940 


ISO. ASHRAM HOTES 


Sboaon, 
22, 1940 

I had two shameful dreams yesterday and the day before. In 
one, I saw robbers and screamed in fright. Screaming woke me up. 
Amtul Salaam was pacifying me. Yesterday, I saw a scorpion 
near my hand. It was running away from my hand. 1 called for 
Munnadal and woke up with a scream. Both these dreams are a 
matter of shame for me. My ahimsa was disgraced. I have noted 
that 1 can hurt my colleagues with my words as I have hurt Mira- 
behn and others too. Thirdly, this morning I was not very careful 
and slipped into speech. This does happen, diough it ought not to. 
All this reveals that my sadhana is quite imperfect. I have therefore 
decided to observe silence as far as possible. I need introspection. 
I shall of course talk when nursing the sick or meeting c^kials, etc., 
and in connection with public work. 

Everyone must observe restraint in eating. There should be a 
limit to the quantities of wheat, ghee, milk and vegetables that one 
consumes. Eight ounces of greens at a time should be deemed 
sufficient. All riiould observe silence, as far as posuble, while work- 
ing. Silence is obligatory at meals. It is uncivil and a form 
violence to criticize while eating any badly cooked item of the food. 
Such <aritici|tm should be conveyed to the manager in writing alter the 
meal. If some item is half-cooked, it should be r^ted. Eating a 
little less would do no harm, but in no case should one get angry. 

All work should be done with the utmost care. It must be 
informed widi a feeling that all of us form one fomily. 

Pram Hindi: aW. 4674 



/5/. LETTER TO KONDA VENKATAPPATTA 

Sbgaon, Wakoha, 
Jamut^ 22, 1940 

MY DKAR DBSHABBAKTA, 

I have your letter. Your decwon is correct. I think you 
should withdraw from all organizations and devote yourself to such 
service as you can render from your seat. May keep you for 
many years. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a phoUMtat: G.N. 3224 


152. LETTER TO MUJfNALAL G. SHAH 

Jamuuy 22, 1940 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

What shall I write to you? Everybody complained that you 
talk too much. You should sit alone somewhere and spin. You may 
sit in that room only for doing library work. I have taken to pro- 
longing my silence. It gives me joy and happiness. It is the only 
remedy for you. Wherever you go, you will find human nature 
the same. \^ether we are happy or otherwise depends entirely on 
ourselves. Valjibbai is to be sent tomorrow to get his teeth ex- 
tracted. Will you accompany him? It may take about a week. 
Do see today’s Ashram Note. 

Blpumgs from 

Bapu 

From a photottat of the Oiyarati: G,N. 8554. Abo C.W. 7071. Courtofy: 
Mtmiialal G, Shah 
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153. AHmSA tJt PRACTICK 


Unit writes i^. Ram Manohar Ixdiia^: 

Doei die Independence Pledge nccesdiste bdkr in a tocial order 
ftir fitee Tndia wliicii will be bated exclutively on the charlilia and die 
preMot conttnictive programme? t pertonalty M that it doei not. The 
fdedge is inclusive of die charkha and village crafbi, but it Is not ex* 
ehidve cf other industries and economic activiiiet. Among diese indus* 
tries may be meadoned those of eloetrkity, thip-buildiitg, madtdne* 
making and the like. The quesdon of emphasis tdll remains. The 
pledge decides it only to the extent that bdief in the charkha and vil* 
lage crafb as an integral part of the fbture social order it etamiial and 
cannot be superseded by other belter. 

Does the pledge immediately ncccsslute abandonment of every other 
acdon except such as is hated on the pr e se n t constructive prograintne? 
1 pertonaHy fed that it does not. Agitodon against land rents, taxes, 
interest and other economic obstnicdoiis to the advance of our people 
appears to be permissible. It Is not. lor instance, impossible that you 
should yourself decide upon a no-renc and nontax campaign when you 
choose to start satyagraha. Whether you actually do so or not b not 
so important from the viewpoint of the pledge as the fact that you may 
do it. At any rate, agiudon on economic lines is today permissible. 

Hiese two questions arise in so far as the negative as|>ect of the 
pledge is cixicemed. A third quesdon arises in regard to its positive aspect. 
It is undoubtedly necessary that anyone who takes the pledge must be 
ready to express his posidvc laitlt in the principle of dcceiitralixesd economy. 
The actual forms of this faith may. however, be decided by the inarch of 
history. Only in regard to die diarkha it should be possible for anyone 
svho takes the pledge to believe that the complde decentralixatlon of 
the textile industry Is posnUe and that it shcnild be attempted. 

I have not at all referred to irregtilarities of oonduct due to in* 
dolence and similar causes; duit happens in regard to all pledges and 
faiths. Only the wish must be there to remove these trregularidci. 

1 do not know if this interpretation of the pledge is correct and 
can meet with your approval. I do not also know if my sodaHst 
eo mra diis wsH approve of it. It might perhaps be worth while fyr 

1(1910*19^7); joined the Socialist Party in 1954; Secretary, 

foreign department of the A.I.C.C.. 1936*38; General Secretary. Prnja SoctaliBt 
Pbfty, 1953-54; author of Mere. CmM md SmAdim and odier works 

71 ^ 
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tbe «ouairy to know MMa jfour opnriMi. Pterfaapi it h o l twri y loo hue 

tar the l ykpendcBee Doyw 

I need hardly icftoUt what 1 have fpid often, that the legal and 
authoritative interpretation of the fdedge can only cmne fim the 
Woridng Gonunitiee. My iuteipretation has as miieh audMirity as 
my questioners choose to give it. 

On the vdude 1 <»n say that I have no difficult in afeQq>tii^ 
Ihr. Lcdiia’s intei|Hr^ti(Mi. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of the Congress effiwt, the dis> 
cussicn that is going on over the pledge provides healthy political 
education for the public and crystallizes the opinions tiiat rule the 
various sdiotds of thought in the country. 

Ihou^ 1 am m general agreement with Dr. Lohia, it will be 
well for me to give the interpretation in my own language. The 
pledge is not exhaustive. It represents the limit to which I could carry 
the Working Committee with me. If I can convert the country to 
my point of view, the social order of the future will be based isre- 
dominantly <m the charkha and all it implies. It will include every- 
thing that promotes the vrell-being of the villagers. It will not 
exclude the industries mentioned ^ my correspondent so long as 
they do not smother the villages and village hfe. I do visualize 
electricity, ship-building, ironworks, machine-making and the like 
«»«Mting side by side with village handcrafts. But the order of depen- 
dence will be reversed. Hitherto the industrialization has bem so 
planned as to destroy the villages and village crafts. In the State 
of the future it will subserve the villages and their crafts. I do not 
share the socialist belief that centralbation of the necessaries of life 
will conduce to the common welfare when the centralized industries 
are planned and owned by the State. The socialistic conception of the 
West was bom in an environment reeking with violence. The motive 
lying behind the Western type and the Eastern is the same — 
the greatest welfere of the wh<de society and the abolition of the 
hideous inequalities resulting in the existence of millions of have- 
nots and a handful of haves. I believe that this end can be achieved 
only when non-violence is accepted by the best nund of the world 
as the basis on which a just social order is to be cmutructed. I 
hdti that the caning into pownr pf the proletariat titrough vic^ce 
is bound to fail in the end. ^at is gaini<^ by violence must be 
lost before superior violence. India is within am ace of achieving 
tite'mtd, if only Omi^yessmen wiB be true to tiieir a«ed of ncm- 
violehce smd Eve up to it. The woridng of the constrttetiV|B 
programme is the test. Those who play upon the passions ct 
tiie injure them and the country’s cause. That they have 
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iM^ nM^vcs is mrievant. Wfcy «»ill not Oongresmiea work out 
dsupra^amme fully and faithrully? It will be tune to conwin' 
oliiiw programmes wdien we have come into our owm. But like the 
fabled men who quarrelled over the division of the buffdo befiuo it 
was bounty we argue and quarrel over our diBercut profprammes 
befisre Swaraj has come. Decency requires thm wdien a programme 
tt amwoved by the nmjority all shoidd carry it out faithfully. 

Most decidedly, the pMge does not necessitate the Mtaa> 
dmunent of the other items that have hitherto adorned the 
Congress programme and are adverted to by Or. Lohia. Agita> 
tion sgainst every form of injustice is the breadi of political life. 
My contention is that, divorced from the constructive programme, 
it is bound to have the tinge of violence. 

Let me illustrate my point. My experiments in ahimsa have 
taught me that non*violence in practice means common labour witli 
the body. A Russian philosopher, Bondoref, has called it bread 
labour. It means closest co-operation. The first satyagrahis of 
South Africa laboured for the common good and the common purae 
and felt free lilu; birds. They included Hindus, Muslims (Shias and 
Sunnis), Christians (ProtestanU and Roman Catholics), Parsia, 
and Jews. They included the Englisli and the Germans. By pro- 
fession they were lawyers and architecu, engineers, electricians, 
printm and traders. Practice of truth and non-violence melted reli- 
gious diffsrenoes, and we learnt to see beauty in each religion. 1 
do not remember a single religious quarrel in the two colonies' 1 
founded in South Africa. The common labour consiswd of print- 
ing, carpentry, shoe-making, gardening, house-building, and the 
like. Labour was no drudgery, it was a joy. 'fhe evenings were 
devoted to literary pursuits. Tliesc men, women and boys were 
the vanguard of the satyagraha army. 1 could not wish for braver 
or more foyal comrades. In India the South African experience was 
continued and, 1 trust, improved upon. Labour in Ahmedabad is 
by common consent the best organised in India. If it contiauesso 
work aloi^ the lines on which it began, it will ultinsately own. the 
till, in common with the present bidders. If that is not the natural 
outcome, its non-violence will be found to contain flaws. The pea- 
sants of Bartkdi who gave VaUabhbhai the title of 'flardar* and 
w«m their battle^, and of Bofsad* and Kheda* tvbo didlikewisev 
have for yems been workii^ the constnictiye progranMae. l%ny 

* ftaoix SeUtaBsent and Tohlof Farm 
** la l«8j s<* Vob. XX3CVI awl XXXVII. 

> la t92S: irid VoL XXIU, pp. 381-9. 

4 la 1918; sidr Val. XfV. 
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liave not deteriorated ae satyiHpraliii by woridng it. 1 «n 
oertam diat Ahmedebad taboiir and the peaaaiitiy <ri‘ Bardoli and 
Kheda writt give as good an account of ^emselvcs at any other in 
India if dim is civil resittaace. 

ThhrtjMbur yean of conthmous ^perience and eaperimeadng 
in truth and non«vi<denoe have convinced me that non-vudence 
cannot be sustained unien it it linked to omsciout body-labour and 
finds expression in our daily contact with our neighbc^. This it 
the constructive programme. It it not an end, it is an inditpens- 
aUe means and dierefiire is almost convertible with, the end. The 
powm non-violent resistance can only come from honest working 
of the constructive programme. 

Sboaon, January 23, 1940 

Corvee, 27-1-1940 

154. ujnrr V. JUSTICE 

A visitor came the other day and said, “You have done an 
irreparable injury to India by saying that there is no swaraj widi- 
mtt communal unity. You should say instead that there is no swa- 
raj without justice between and to the different conununities.” I 
reasoned with my visitor but he would not be consoled. He said, 
**You have offered to sell your soul to win the favour of your Muslim 
friends." 1 protested and said, “Surely you know, die world knows, 
that 1 would not sell my soul to buy India's freedom. And if I 
want Muslim friendtiiip, it is not for personal gratification but for 
India's sake. You are unjust to me." My visitor retorted with 
some passion, “I know your love for the country. If I had not 
known it, I would not have come to you specially. But your 
love has blinded you to the mistake you have nude and are 
making. You do not know what Hindus say and do. For iear of 
o fibn d i n g Muslims, they suffsr because they believe in you. I do 
beseedi you to lej^ace 'unity' with 'justice'." It was no use my 
arguii^ with my friend. And 1 had no time. I prmnised to deal 
with tte quettkm in these c<dumns. The ponuse soothed him. I 
do not know that my answer will. 

My belief u unshakoi that without communal unity swang 
cannot be attained throngh non-violeBce. But unity cannot be 
readied widiout justice between cmnmunities. Muslim or any 
other friendship cannot be bought witii bribery. Bribery would 
itself mean cowardice and therefore vktkaoe. ikit if I give more 
than his due to my brotiier, I do not bribe him nor do 1 do any 
iiyustioe. I can cUsarm suqiicimi only by bring generous. 
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J^tace without generosity may ea^y become Shyfc>ck*t juitioe. 
1 moat* however, take care that the generoaity it not done at the 
of the very cause for which it is sought to be done. 

1 cannot, therefore, drop the idea of unity or the effort Ibr it. 
But whm is wanted is not so much justice as right action. QpaidMe* 
Asam Jinnah’s reply to me, as puUidied in the Press, however, 
dashes to the ground all hope of unity if he repremots the Muslim 
mind. His repudiation of the natural meaning 1 put upon hU 
action in making comnuxi cause with the dilR^rent political groups* 
has created a unique situation. His {mturc of India as a continent 
ccmtaining nations counted according to their religions, if it is real* 
iced, would undo the effort the Congress has been making fiar over 
half a century. But I hope that Qpaid«c*Asam Jinnah's opinion is a 
temporary phase in the history of the Muslim League. Muslinu of 
tiie different provinces can never cut themselves away from their 
Hindu or Christian brethren. Both Muslinu and Christians are 
converts from Hinduism or are descendants of converts. They do 
not cease to belong to their provinces because of change of faith. 
Englishmen who become converts to Islam do not change their 
nationality. I hope Quaid>e-Azam Jinnah docs not represent tlie 
considered opinion even of his colleagues. 

Seoaon, January 23, 1940 
Hanjan, 27-1-1940 

155. TO GUJARATIS 

I do not forget even f«»r a day that 1 should addren at least 
somctliing to you tlirougli /{ttrijsitbaiuiku. Although a lover of the 
language, I could never cultivate my love fully. I had entertained 
very high hopes. Swami Anand would have had me express my 
views solely in my mother tongue if he could have his way. 
But neither he nor I could do anything. I had hoped to write 
equally for both the journals. But man proposes, God disposes. 
I will not admit that ray love for my mother tongue was any ti»e 
less. I have been silently thinking that the Lord wanted me to do 
something else. This is only a preface to what I have to say. 

I had underuken to suy at least for one month in Gtqarat. 1 
wouM feve to fulfil Sardar’s desire. But 1 waveuul when the 
fcsponstbility of planning for the struggle devolved on me. I 
wanted tiie solitude of Segaon. It is my experience that 1 get real 
in^ration at the place where I am permanentiy setffed. Nonaall|r, 

I yiA "A Wefcwne Mom**, ffp. t0S>-10, 
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however, fdicfever 1 itey I have formed a hs^t of maldiig H mf 
home. However, after the introductioii or discovery of satyagraha, 
1 have estahlidied adirams at various (daces and I (jractue 
its disd(dtnes diere. 1 hesitate to call Segaon an ashram. 1 want* 
ed to 1^ a solitary life at Segaon. But it has become an adiram 
without any rules and refutations. New buildings are qnanging 
up evtey day. I have ma^ it into a hos(>ital these days. I have 
humoroudy called Segaon a borne fra* invalids. I am already an 
invalid in body and mind and I have collected quite a few invidids 
like myself, i have also compared Segaon to a mad>house. This 
too is an a(>t dnsite. The statement that swaraj can be adiieved 
through the s|»nning*wheel can come only from the moudi of a 
madman t But madmen are not aware of their madness and so I 
look upon myself as a wise man. 

Had I gone there, you would have heard me talk only of 
the spinning-wheel and village industries. But dp you still need to 
be told about all this? And even if you do, Sardar is already there. 
Isn’t he? I would connder it his failing if you need my presence 
when he is among you. So had 1 come, I would have come for 
the pleasure of it. You know very well that I like to be with 
you. But this is the time neither for pleasure nor for doing what 
we like. It is the duty of all of us to do God’s work by staying 
wherever He casts us. You should, therefore, rest assured that I 
have remained here solely as a matter of dharma and refrained 
from going there, again as a matter of dharma. 

But remember that though I am away, I entertain very high 
hopes of you. Some of you might rcmcml>cr what I had said in 
1916, namely, I would venture to launcli satyagraha on the strength 
of Gujarat alone and win swaraj. Today I can repeat the state- 
ment vnth greater force. 

I am an optimist. I would build high hopes of a satisfactory 
settlement only when I am confident of our preparedness for the 
struggle. He whose base is not sound has nothing to stand cm. What 
cui such a person hojje for except *a flower in the dty’*? I have 
built the castle of my hopes on the foundation of the dumb India, 
more particularly on Gqjarat. But ultimately — ? 

rmm, 

Mohandas Kakamghand Gano0 

Sboaon, January 23, 1940 

(ftoin Gujarati] 

HatymbMUm, 28-1-1940 

1 A metnihor ibr *aa ahnluie {apawBiBity* 



t56. SARDAR PRITHVl SrMGfP 


Sardar Prithvi Singh has eschewed violence and taken to ahini* 
sa; but he says it is a new experience for him. He is making eflbrts 
liiw Bhagirath* to pass the test. The future alone can reveal what 
the outcome vrill be. A field for his experiments had to be chosen. 
During his underground days he worked to spread phyricid culture 
activities. Exercise may be eitlier for violence or for non>violenoe, 
Ahimsa cannot grow to its full stature in an emaciated body. A 
vigorous body is essential for the expression of pure ahimsa. Up to a 
point the same kind of exercise can be useful for both types of 
body but finally a distinction has to be made. It is Sardar Mthvi 
Singh’s job to explain how to do it. He prt^soses to start with 
Gujarat. I wish him success in his efforts. 

Sboaon, January 23, 1940 
[From Gujarati] 

HarijaiAandhUt 28>1>1940 


157. LETTER TO LORD LIMUTHGOW 


SsoAON, WaaoRA, 
j0mufy 23, 1940 


DEAR LORD LINIJTItGOW, 

I thank you for your two cordial letters*, the last having just 
come in. I heartily endorse the sentiment I read in your letter that 
even if we fail to reach an agreement during the forthcoming talks, 
%ve must try again. 

I ean reach Delhi any day after the 4th February. I must 
leave Delhi on 1 1th at the latest to attend a meeting of the Hari- 
jan Sevak Sangh in Segaon. I would appreciate a lelqpaphie 


* This appeared under "My Noiai". 

>A Mydwdogical hero who m cee rd e d ta hriaglat Om Oanga down la 
dSe e arth 

*13Med Janoaiy 17 and 21 
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reply, if you can conveniently rend it.* 

/ Mb 

T§ms siaembfB 
M. K. Gandhi 

i n«ia • copy: C.W. 78S8. Coorteiy: O. D. Birlo 


jsa. LETTER TO GLADTS OWEN 

SaoACHf, Wandiia, 

^mmcay 23^ 1940 

mr DBAR GLADYS, 

Your delightful letter. Your fault that you came only to hurry 
away. But I understand. You will keep me informed of your 
progress. Keep well and you will do wdl. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a photottat; G.N. 6196 


759. LETTER TO^G. RAMACHANDRAN 


Sevaoram, 
Jamtaiy 23^ 1940 

DBAR RAMACHANDRAN, 

Yours to hand. Don’t tliink that I am neglecting Travancore. 
He* was due to come here today. Now he says he will come a 
little later. I don’t want to say anything in Harijan for the time 
being.* 

As to funds, I must harden my heart. What shall I do? You 
must lose in the end if you have to beg for funds. I can beg but 
I should be harming your cause if I did. Don*t use me fm* 
raising funds for the struggle. There is something wrong some- 
where if the strugite collapses for want of funds. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a copy: Pyarcial Papen. CSourtesy: Pyaidal 

. *.TIie addroMC itpKoA: "We aaeet at 11 a.m. on Monday 5di Fdaru- 
ary, pr Tuesday 6th Fdauary, at nwy be mote oonvenient." 

*Tlie r e fe renc e is presumably to Q. P. Ramanrami Aiyar, D ea r a n of 
TVavanoore State. 

> Fife "Utter wap, Ramaswami Aiyae", 26^1910, 



leo. LETTER TO MUXXAIAL C. SHAH 

Jmmmy 23, t940 

cm. MUNNALAL, 

I was brief in order to save time. Try again. Don't kne 
heart. I know Uiat there is a lot of [suppressed) anger in A.S. 
All of us arc imperfect and should, therefore, bear with one an* 
other. My own smallness has been exposed by my dreams.' But 
just as all of you tolerate me as 1 am, so also should you tolerate 
one another. Otherwise all of us will be put to shame. 

Bktsmgi fhm 

Bapu 

From a phoiosut of the Gujarati; G.N. 8553, Also C.W. 7073. Courtesy! 
Munnalal G. Shah 


I6I. ASHRAM J^OTKS 


Jatumy 24, 1940 

1 shall undertake a 24 hour fast from tomorrow evening in 
honour of Independence Day. No one is bound to undertake it 
on this account. I am only passing on the information. VVlioever 
wishes may undertake a fast. The sick must not. 

I have talked to Sushilabchn about the quantities of milk. Site 
will speak to those who do not need more than l.'t lb of milk. 
Tlie fact is, no one normally ncerls more than 1.5 lb. Since we 
arc living on public funds and have taken a vow of austerity, %vc 
should take nothing more than we need. 

Whatever I write these days may not be taken as orders. Only 
that should be considered right which one does in agreement with 
one’s own reasoning. Independence Day can only be a day of self- 
purification for us. Self-purification naturally includes discrimina- 
tion, temperance, restraint, etc. A prt^psunme may be chalked 
out for the 26th. We should find out whether or no the vUlagen 
in Segaon intend doing something. Sukhabhau* may be con su lted. 

Baou 

Fram Hindi: C.W. 4674 

* VUi "Adiram NomT. p. 127. 

^SiiUiabhaw Choudhary, a ca-Mmker who lived in Segaon vWage 
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t62. LETTER TO DR. N. R. KHARE 


Jammy 24^ 1940 

OBAR DR. KRARBS 

I wRi very ^Rd to lee your handwriting again. We may differ 
in our pofidcal ofdnioni, but you are still the keeper of my body. 

Tmm, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Mj PotUkal Mtmoirt or Ao loH m ^y» P* 236 


163. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
Jamta^ 24, 1940 

OHI. AMRIT, 

This morning’s exhibition was unforgettable. But all’s ivell 
that ends well. I can best describe myself as a parent who exacts 
complete obedience. I may distrust all or many of my children. 
I may give erroneous judgments. But they may not distrust me. 
They may not doubt the correctness of my judgments. They 
should be incapable of seeing my faults. That others see them is a 
matter of no moment. Such surrender is almost imposublc. But 
if must be possible for those who adopt me as their parent, both 
mother and father, as you have done. I have been the recipient 
of such obedience and faith. You can’t give it mechanically but I 
can do nothing of you or with you unless you have the required 
faith. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.j 

1 am not exacting if naturally you havp the faith. Sudi faith 
is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 

Fran the originel: C.W. 3665. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6474 

t Ex>Pi«iider of Central Frovinees who was expded firoos die Congress 
in 1938 
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J64, KOTE TO KAmJ GANDHt 

JmmmQ 24^ 4940 

CHI. KANAIYO, 

Start giving Valjibhai a massage from today at 9 or 9.30. The 
massage should be ^vcn gently to tlic whole b^y. As to the de- 
gree of force ask him. Pay more attention to the abdomen, apart 
from the chest and the back. Measure his chest. Teach him pra- 
aoyonM', as also the practice of. . . .* His chest must expand. 

Baru 

[PS.] 

To be delivered now to Kanu N. Gandhi.’ 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 


165. NOTE TO KRtSHNACHANDRA 

[On or after Jammy 24^ I94ff\* 

You need not go on rubbing in ghee for hours. 1 don’t need 
it. If you are acquiring punya"^ thereby, it is anotlier matter. 

From a irfiotoatat oT the Hindi: G.N. 4.i62 


166. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS* 


SaoAON, 
Jammy 25, 1940 

I have a telegram from Lahore saying that uncertified khadi 
and flags are selling briskly on the eve of the Independence Day. 
It is likely that such undesirable transactions may take pli^ in 
other places also. I must warn Congressmen against buying or 
selling sufih khadi and flags. In my opinion it would be contrary to 
the pledge. 

^ Bwaithing tma dat 

^IHegible 

^Tlus it evidentiy mewit for the eottiier. 

^Thit w«t written on on envelope bearing » potemefl: of um dole* 

^Soiritiin] merit 

• hi Mrgha, dm appeared oader the dde nJaeerdfied Khatf*. 

lat 
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Uncertified khadi meant deprivation of the siHnner*t ri^tfiil 
wage and general injury to khadi work. That khadi amd [Uiote] arti* 
ciet made of khadi are certified which are told by dealers certified 
by the AU*India Spinners* Association. 

Tkt CknmeU, 26-M940, and 3-2-1940 


167, LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Sboaon, 
Jtmanj 25f 1940 

CHI. AMRIT, 

Your letter was duly read and destroyed. I hope you got my 
letter of yesterday. I cannot accept your position. It is contradiC'- 
tory. Of course it is for you to surrender partly or wholly. It is 
not a mechanical act. So long as your mind does not endorse what 
I say or do, if only for the sake of honesty, you must at least warn 
me. My point is that full surrender excludes possibility of mind 
doubting the correctness of the parent’s judgment. But why argue 
about such things? They are beyond argument. 

I have your cheerful wire. 

I have the appointment'. I reach Delhi on 5th February. 
Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Mahadev looks after your post. 

From the origiaal; G.W. 3*)59. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7268 


168, LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 

Sboaon, Wardha, 

Jamuay 25, 1940 

MY DEAR C.R., 

The above is a translation of the letter received from J*. Shan* 
kerlal feels keenly in the matter. Nevertheless so far as I am con* 
cemed yours should be the final word. The Viomoy has fix[ed] 

* With the Viceroy 

* Shrikrishaadas Jaiu. Seeking GandtigTs advice on behalf of Shanker- 
lal Banker, he had written "against reteiidon of Aiyamudiu’s ser v i ces in hb 
present eaftacity” because he was "not fit to be entrusted wids sndi a 
responsibUity". He had added: *'Rajaji*s view, of course, ought to receive 
dne weight. But in this case it does not api^ to me. lihri Banker also 
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10 a.m., for the meeting. There it talk of having theSangh* 
meeting in Delhi eariier than I3th for the sake of. . .» elections. I 
sbaS vrire from Delhi if 1 want you. 

Love. 

Baru 

Frooi a photoMat: C.\V. 10885. Courten^t C. R. NaradaMiaa 


169. LETTER TO MRS. K. L RALUA RAM 

Segaon, Waroha, 

Jamuay 25^ 1940 

DEAR SISTER, 

You have misread my note*. I have not invited converts to 
return to the original fold. But I would not prevent tliem from 
doing so and would even rejoice, if they were not converted but 
coerced. Moreover, India of the future would be what you and 
I can make it. No single individual will alone count Ituwevcr 
great he may be. 


M. K.. Gamdw 

Shrimati K. L. Ralua Ram 
6 Goulding Road 
Lahore 
Punjab 

Gandhtii’s papers received froca outside Asenciei, File No. 75. Couttesy: 
National Archives of India. .Also G.N. G854 


fears diat kbadi yntk in Tamil Nad will suffer by his removal. But 1 do 
not think diat in a matter Bke this we can afford to be ruled by our timidky. 
We ou^it to fece up to any diflBculiy that mi|ht arise. It is <|uite possible 
that there will be some difficulty in findinf a suitable sobitilute. But it 
mu s t be done.” 

* Hariiaa Sevak Sangb 
’lUegibie 

* FI* **What Is Neotralityr, pp. S2^ 



m. HOTB TO KnSBmACHAMDRA 

Jammy 25, 1940 

It it not Beoemiy to chuage the diet. No one can talse more 
than 40 itlas of gtceni. 

Don’t devote more than 20 minutes to masmge. You should 
rest, read oir spin during the rest of the time. An faour»long inunc- 
tion can only do harm and no good. 

Ffom a pboUMUt of the Hindi: G.N. 4334 

171. LETTER TO ABDUL KHAUL 

SaoAmr, WAniwA, 
Jmmmy 25, 1940 

BHAI ABDin. KHAUL, 

1 have your letter. It seems your complaint is justified. I 
am making inquiries. One wrong diould not be answered with 
another. Nothing will come in the way of the Friday namaz}. 
The rest of the matter pertains to a judicial decision; does it not? 

BUssInfi film 
Bapo 

From a photoitat of the Hindi: Q.M. 6862 

172. LETTER TO BHARATAJ4 KUMARAPPA 

Jamuay 26, 1940 

MY DEAR BKARATAN, 

1 have sent a note of acknowledgement to R. B. Jesudasan. 
You will be glad to know that the first parcel was found in the 
dispensary safely put away.* Sudiila was not in Segaon when it 
was received and so 1 must have given it to the compounder. I 
could not have read the advertisement note, etc. However, all’s 
well tiiat epds well. 

Love. 

Bapu 

a pbosostat: OJt. SS87 
*Mudba Player 

> FI* letter to the addrane. p. 102. 
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m. KOTE TO JAMJfALAL A4747 

Oii«rr 26, I$40y 

1 don’t wU)i to write about Jaipur juit now. Accordmg to 
nip my coming visit to Delhi is a very important one. It Ul best, 
OnBrd&ue, that I should say nothing just now. la Odhi, of course 
I vrill discuss the matter. VVe are in no huny. You shotild go only 
after completing your treatment. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3009 


174. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 


Sboaon, Waroha, 
Iniepenimu Dify, [Jamu^ 26, 1940]* 

BHAl VAIXABUBHAI, 

What makes you say that you cannot even talk with iro? 'fhe 
fact is that you never feel the need for uiking with me. 'Fhat has 
been your habit from the beginning. 

It is best that you sliould not come to DcUii at present. 1 reach 
there on the 5th. If there is anytlting worth wliile t will send you 
a wire and will also send for others. This is my view. But if you 
feel strongly that you should come, do ccruinly come. Even if you 
do not come [now] keep yourself ready to start. 

1 will write to Narandas (Gandhi) about Vajubhai*. 1 had 
written to Jamnadas (Gandhi) but there is no reply. 

Vtrawala* has passed away. Let us see who succeeds htm. 
Everything seems to be peculiar in Mysore. 

Bkumgi /mm 

Batu 


Sasoar Vaixabhbhai Path. 

68 Maiuhb Diuvs, Bombay 
[From Gujarati] 

Btpmm Pa»~2: Sankr FoOiMUmw, pp. 2S7*8 


‘From Fmdhm FWrofc* AAinai, p. 226 

* Year iaCuced from ihe ao hie ct* a s s iter ^ ^ ^ 

> Viyulihai Shukla; ndt "Leller »® Naraadaa Gaam , 
S Dewaa of Hajkot 


p. 146. 
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17X MBSSAOB TO ALL^INDIA WOMEJfS 
CONFERENCE^ 

[Before Jammy 27, 1940\* 

lliave akeady pomted out the roy«l road to swnraj to my d»> 
ten wh«re they caa go ahead of their iMothert. By traversing this 
road, diey can achieve fulfilment. 

nu Hituk, 28-1-1940 


J76. NOTES 
Curious Discipunb 

The manifiato of the Kerala socialists, one of whom is the 
General Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress Conunittee, 
is a curious specimen of ‘discipline*. Here are the choicest senten- 
ces fitmi it: 

The eharkha cult is part of the policy of the CoogroM leadenhip, 
which consnta in postponing the fight as long as possible, in keeping 
out all lefUst forces when fi^t becomes inevitable, and in compromise. 

The signatories to the statement do not believe in the cult oT the 
diarkha. But ttiU diey appeal, in the name of discipline, to all people 
in Kerala to take the new pledge. 

Soldiers who criticize their Generals as the Kerala patrons of the 
Congress have done would be considered guilty of treason, for they 
would, if they could, bring their Generals into contempt with the 
soldiery. It would be more dignified and certainly braver on the 
part of these gentlemen to secede from the Congress and convert the 
country to their method than to remain in it although they have 
no faith in its programme. They are postponing the day of deliver- 
ance who are undermining the influence of the rmly fighting organ- 
ization in the country by belittling its programme and its Imuiets. 

Ddturbino News 

The news from Soufli Afiica is disturbing. Dr. Malan’ is 
on the war-path. He will enfmee segregation by law. He will 

*lt^The Gonferenoe was hold at Allahabad firom Jamiary 27 to 31 
under die pcesidaitsUp aTBogma Hamid AH. 

* Imie r of the Natnnalists in die South Aftieaa UaiaQ Aosembly 
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{ffoUbit legal unions between the Whites and Asiatics. He will 
((derate the Indians* presence only as hewers of wood and drawers 
of wattr, never as human beings, having equal oppiwtunitiet and 
rights with the Whites. Here in India, whicli is daily growing in 
consciousness of her self-respect and her right to be regarded as 
a free nation, this racial bar is resented. India's independence 
is coming sooner than many people think. So far as 1 can see 
nothing can stop her march to her natural destiny. 1 myself envi* 
sage alliance with Great Britain and the Dominions, if the freedom 
is to come as a result of an honourable understanding between the 
two countries. But if the statesmen of South Africa continue the 
attitude of race superiority, alliance between unequals would become 
an impossibility. 1 look upon this war as a divine judgment. The 
whole world is directly or indirectly affected by it. Every nation 
subordinate or free has to make its choice. Personal wishes of the 
present actors are likely to be cunifounded. 1 would urge Dr. 
Malan and those South Africans who think with him to take a long 
view of thing^. He is of course on the right track if he thinks, as 
many Africans do, that God has created the White man to be lord 
and master of the coloured man. I hope that Dr. Malan is not 
one of them. Anyway I hope General Smuts will resist the pressure 
that is being put upon him to adopt the reactionary legislation 
sug^sted by Dr. Malan. 

Seoaon, January 27, 1940 
Harijan, 3-2-1940 


177, A TELEGRAM 

Wardhaoanj, 
Jamiary 27, 1940 

EITHER HARIJAN SEVAK MEETINO HERE AS ANNOUNtSED 
OR THERE ntOM SIXTH. DON’t EXPECT MB THERE 
AFTER MY SPECIAL WORE PIKISHED 

DATE AFTER MAUKANDA* AT WARDIIA. 


From the original: C.W. 7840. Courieiy: O. D. Bkla 


* Where die Seva Sang^ was to meet from February 20 

71-10 


Bapu 



1T8. LETTER TO Jf. R. MALKAMI 


Sboaor, Wasdba, 
Jamoff 27, 1940 

MY OSAR MAUCAN^ 

Sindh tragedy has cut me to the quick. Write out something 
in the form of an appeal and I shall see what can be done. My 
remedy* is true. 

L^. 

Bapo 

Vnok a photostat: G.N. 938 


179. LETTER TO NARAJ4DAS GANDHI 

January 27, 1940 

CHI. HARANOAS, 

Your work must be progressing well. Kanaiyo is engrossed in 
his work. 

Herewith a letter from Chhaganlal. I should like you to get 
the matter clarified with him. 

What is the difficulty about the account*? Your accounts are 
always clear. Has not an abstract been published? Give him the 
' money received through him, as he writes; for instance the money 
receit^ from Shantilal and others. 

I see that the antipathy between you two persists. It may be 
better in such drcumstanccs that you two should not work with 
each other. 

Sardar thinks that your enga^ng Vajubhai in the work there 
shows that the latter’s cksvemess has succeeded. 1 too did not like 
it. He doesn’t seem to me a clean man. Sardar believes that 
he wants to exploit your nsune for his gain. 

BUsM§t fnm 
Bapu 

From a mkrofilm of the Guiarali; M.M.U./n. Abo O.W. 8570. Ooiw 
tmy: Naiandas Gandhi 

1 nk ‘*Sindh 'Fraged/*, pp. 7M. 

>Or GaadhiP’s birdiday liind: kk the JbUownag item. 
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180. LETTER TO CHHAGAMLAL JOSH! 

Seoaon, Wardka, 
Jmtmty 27, 1910 

cm. OHHAOANLAL, 

I have your letter. Worken who are attached to iiutitutions 
should take the pledge after obtaining the permissim of the head of 
the respective institutions. According to me, there is no harm in 
taking the pledge. 

About the fund in connection with my birthday celebrations, 
my view is that you should respect Narandas's decision. The con- 
tributions collected by you for special puiposes should be return- 
ed to you — for insUnce, the money received from Shantilal. I have 
written to Narandas accordingly. 

1 have no doubt that the accounts of die birthday fund should 
be published. I have said that also in my letter to Narandas. 

I see that there isn’t complete accord between you two even 
now. Differences of opinion seem to persist. That tieing so, it 
seems best that you should not be associated vrith each other in the 
same work. Such things often happen. Wasn’t this true of 
saheb and Maganlal* also? 1 took care not to let them come into 
conflict with each other, but whenever there was a conflict it always 
led to bitterness. 

Blfssmgt JfEm 

Bapu- 


Land wrote to me again. I have given him an appropriate 
reply. 

From a photastat of dw GtyaraU: O.N. 5!M8 


* Magsnial OaaHti 
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m. A NOTE 


Jamuay 27^ 1940 

You may speak about the car in connection with Barot. 

The simplest way seems to be to send for a car today for Rami. 
Bahrantsinha or somebody else may accompany her to the station. 
I believe she will be going via Bombay. 

From » photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 4568 


182. LETTER TO PRABHAKAR 

Segaon, Wardha, 
Jamuay 27^ 1940 

BHAI PRABHAKAKy 

Your questions are such as would take me long to answer. 
Some time when you come here you may raise them. Meanwhile 
keep reading Harijan. That may incidentally provide you all 
the answers. 

Bl»ismgs Jrun 
Bapu 

From die Hindi original: C.W. 10250. Courtesy: Bharat Kala Bhavan 


183. LETTER TO BALVANTSINHA 

Jfanuaty 27, 1940 

CHI. BALVANTSINHA, 

I do not wish to take you to the Gandhi Seva Sangh Confer- 
ence this time. Let us not worry over the cows in Bengal. 1 shall 
speak to Krishnachandra. But a seeker after knowledge may have 
to indulge in flattery [now and then]. When you become a 
mahatma like me, your teachers urill try to flatter you. In the mean 
iime remember these words of the Gita: **Leam it through humble 
homage and service and by repeated questioning.”* Only mahatmas 

* Bhagavad Oita, iv. S4 
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Urm TO UBRNACHANOftA 1^ 

can periiaps be exceptions to tf»c Gtle nUes. However, the amount 
of flaffeeiy that I have to practise, I alone can know. 

fim 

BapO 

Fraia a pbouatat of the Hindi: G.N. 1915 


m. NOTE TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

Jmauiy 27, 1940 

Sushila says she said just the opposite. If a patient needs rub* 
bing of his soles for inducing sleep it may be continued for hours; 
not so in other cases. You do not need it at alt. To do something 
unnecessary is spiritually liarmful. Twenty minutes is therefore 
enough. 

Meals should not take more than two hours in all. 

You should teach Keshu in a quiet place. Give up tome 
work to be able to spare time for Balvantsinha if necessary. . . .*t* 
arrival should save some of your time. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4335 


185. LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

Jamaty 27, 1940 

CHI. KRISHNACHANDRA, 

Read the enclosed*. Can’t you save some time for Balvant- 
sinha? 

Bapu 

Fran a jdmtMtat of the Hindi: G.N. 4336 


* Illegible 

^ Fidr Ac preceding item. 



i86. LETTER TO RAIHANA TTABJl 

Jmmmy 27, 1940 

OBAR DAUOimUl RAIHANA, 

I wu very ha{^ to get your pottcard mforming me tfiat the 
nvorry viditch «rat conttuning Modier U being removed. How ihall 
1 cacptiin ? I wm very unhappy that Mother wu lo much tormented. 
Her blood-preMure it still hi|^. Yes, Jamnalalji recounted all the 
stories of your heroism. He was here for two days. Even other- 
wise he us^ to write from Pocma how you had become a cuckoo*' 
to him. I can hear your voice from here. 

Blissmgi /fMi 

Bapu 


Prooi a pliotottat of the Hindt: S.N. 9677 


187. FOURFOLD RUM 

Mr* F. E. James’ is reported to have said as follows in a recent 
speech delivered by him at Madras: 

Mr. Jamci then rdcrrcd to the Independence Pledge prescribed by 
the Googreii and said that he did not like the following sentence in 
the pledge; 

*Tlir British Govemroent in India has not only deprived the Indian 
people of their freedom but has based itself upon the exploitation of 
the mattes and has ruined India economicatly^ politicallyi culturally 
and spiritually.* 

**Now 1 have got many friends in the Gongraa ranks, and I do 
iRed that I have a right to protest against a suteinent which to ray 
mind b not really necessary for the pledge itself. It b a provocative 
statement and I very much doubt whether it b true in any case* You 
can*t prove it any more than I can disprove it.** The speaker empha- 
siced that it was not just lo put all the debits on one side. He ivas 
tore that thorn of hb Gongrett firtends who were free fiom hatted and 
prgftKlioe oottid not rqmat it without some mental reservation* If they 

^Tht addfcstte used to compoee and ring thajeai* 

ISO 
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'«Mte aalnd i» repeit Am (latemeat. it n^i^t lead to « great deal of 
Uneraeo, hatred mod nimadeiatoading. **I do fed,” ha ferthar potato* 
od out, ”ihat in thn particttlar statement in the Indepeodeaee Pledge 
there h to be found • eontradietion betiveen Qaadhiii*s doctrine of 
non>rioleaee and the partieular videooe of the stat ement.” 

NCr. James is not alone in his condemnation of the part of the 
pledge quoted by him. Tki Suotsiium has called the paragraph “an 
abominable falsehood*'. It should be remembered that this part tras 
in the original and has stood unthout challenge all these ten years. 
That of course is no reason for not criticizing it today if the criti- 
cism is well-informed and sound. Prof. V. G. E^ai recently 
showed in these columns' how unsound the criticism was. I revert 
to the subject because Mr. James sees a contradiction between my 
''doctrine of non-violence and the particular violence of the state- 
ment”. I presume that the statement will not be considered vio- 
lent if it is believed by the maker. For non-violence does not con- 
sist in hiding the truth from oneself or the world; it consists in non- 
violent conduct towards the wrong-doer in spite of the most vivid 
knowledge of his misdeeds. My inculcation of non-violence has been 
efiective because I have used almost the same adjectives as the 
school of violence has in describing the effects of British Rule, and 
showed the most effective remedy for undoing them. There is no 
merit in loving those who do you no ill, merit lies in being loving 
or being non-violent towards those who ill-use you. When I de- 
scribed modem civilization symbolized in imperialism as godless 
in Hind Swaraj I know that I had nothing but goodwill towards 
tliose who represented it. 

And is it not a fact staring one in the face that “the British 
Government in India has not only deprived the Indian people of 
their freedom but has based itself upon the exploitation of the masses 
and has ruined India economically, politiddly, eulturdly and spiri- 
tuaBy” ? A. O. Hume, Digby*, Dadabhai*, Wedderbum* and a host 
of other known and sober urriters have taught the millions that dae 
existing system of Government has drained the country its wealth 
and reduced die peasantry to pauperism. Pdidcal sul^ecdon li 
patent. Cultural and spiritual conquest has at no time in India's 
lustory been so complete as during the British Rule. It is none the 

' Under the tide ”A Tune of *Pmd and Abaafawble lies* **, fai HmQmt, 
6 - 1-1940 

^ Vniham Congras Agent in 'England 

^ Dftdftbiioy NMTOft 

WaKam Weddcrbum. Googros PW rid wit, 
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fcM gaUing or degrading became there has been a voluntary sunea* 
der. A victiin’t conquest is conqdete when he hugs the chains that 
bind him and begins imitate die manners and customs of his 
captor. Our household was turned upnde down vdien my fmher 
had to attend die Durbar during a Governor’s visit. He never 
wore stockings or boots or «irhat were then called “nvhole boots”. 
His general foot-wear was soft leather slippers. If 1 was a painter, 
I could paint my father’s disgust and torture on his face as he was 
putting his legs into his stockings and feet into iil*fitdng auid uncom* 
forddile boots. He had to do this! 1 happened to be in Calcutta 
when Lord Curzonuras holding his levee. 1 was staying in the India 
Club. The toilet of the Rajas and Maharajas adio were staying 
there was a study. They looked like second ecUtions of khansamas^. 
Their ordinary dress was simple dhod vrith die inimitable Bengali 
folds which only the Bengali wearers can produo: and spodessly white 
kurta and a thin shawl carelessly but gracefully flung round the 
body. But this was considered indecent dress for the levee of the 
Grown Representative. The big zamindars and the Princes must 
appear properly bedecked and bejewelled. And what about the 
latest circular reproduced in these columns* prescribing repeated 
bowings at an invesUture ceremony in the U.P. ? Is not this cultural 
and spiritual degradation? Mr. James says: “You cannot prove it 
any more than I can disprove it.” The last half is as true as the 
first half of die sentence is untrue. I have given only casual illus* 
trations of the cultural conquest. The tragedy is much deeper than 
I have depicted. Should Englishmen take pride in die fact that 
many educated Indians cannot express diemselves sufficiendy in 
their own mother tongues, and that they have to transmit their 
inmost thoughts to their dear ones in the English language? I ask 
them to realize with me die enormity of the ruination of culture 
that this fact means. Many educated Indians have become saheb^ 
lags in their own land, and there is no living contact between 
diem and the masses. Thanks to the Congress, things are better, 
but they are only just better. It is highly likely that the unnatu- 
ral mediod of education has kept India firom reaching her goal as 
nothing else has. Educated India has been disabled firom reaching 
the masses. There are signs that En^ishmen have begun to believe 
that India should come to her own. But their conversion vnll not 
be complete if they do not realize the truth of the fourfold ruina- 
tion of India. If they are proud of the conquest of India and sdl it 

* CSwr-cum-wsiier 

* FiA **Nota”, sub-tide "Xiaperialini Dies HanP*, pp. 123-4^ 
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hasHKaat, tlie gulf that divides them fit>m us remains. Real under- 
standing oT the heart betwreen them and us will not come fay hiding 
facta. Hiat understanding means a voluntary abdication by Rritain 
of the fourfold conquest of India. Without tliat India cannot make 
to the world peace the special contribution for which site is specially 
fitted.* 

Sboaon, January 28, 1940 
Harijam, 3-2-1940 


i88. LETTER TO KANU GAXDHt 

Januaiy 28, 1940 

GHI. KANAIYO, 

The bicycle incident yesterday was not a happy one. A car- 
penter will always keep his tools ready for use. A typist will keep 
his typewriter in good repair and a rider will keep his horse in 
good stead. Similarly a bicycle should always be kept clean, oiled 
and ready for use. Otherwise don’t have a bicycle at all. I cannot 
tolerate an accident caused by carelessness on your part. Such 
things are included in ahimsa. 

Bltstings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 


m. LETTER TO PREMABEUN KANTAK 

[Before January 29, 1940y 

cm. PKEMA, 

Your letter was full of news. I gave it to the Congress Presi- 
dent* and Kishorelal to read. It has made both of them think 
seriously.* Prabha’s health cannot be said to be good. She has 

* F. E. Jama’s rejoinda to this appeared in ftarijM, 9-3-I940, under the 
tide '‘Unoouvincing Apologia”. 

*Prom the addressee's introductory note to this letter in Fabo 

-5: PrmaUm KaKtabu, p. 271; vide also tetter to the addressee p. 162. 
’Rajeadra Prasad 

* The addressee had tanitten about the invotvemeat of a number of 
Congress and Gandhi Seva San^ takers in the Bihar Fonrard Bloe. KU 
shordal Mashruwala %vas the PresidaU of die 8aii|d** 
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oome here. She does oot have the same enthusiasm as befoe. 
She came only last night. I have had no talk with her yet. 1 can 
order her to go back today, but I aun sure you would not %vant it.* 
Let her stay here for some time. I will think of the fiitnre after 
she has calmed down and her health has improved. 

BksdKp fimn 

Batu 

Pram a photcnut'oT the Oi^{anti: G.N. 10403. Abo G.W. 68tt. Cour* 
twy: Pienubdin Kantak 


190. QJJESTION BOX 

In spite of my weekly warning*, correspondence continues to 
be almost as heavy as before. I have no time to go through it all. 
Pyarelal puts before me those letters which he thinks I must see. 1 
have therefore suggested to him that he should prepare from the 
mass of correspondence questions which he may consider to be of 
general importance and 1 should deal with them from week to 
week. I hope that the correspondents and the readers will appre- 
ciate the effort. 

CoNsnruBNT Assembly 

q. Your Constituent Assembly will be elected by a vast majority of 
illiterate and ignorant voters who wrould vote for one side or another be- 
cause that side is led by persons who cry slogans palatable to them. In such 
rircumstances would not the decision of the Assembly be a farce, a ty- 
ranny of numbers? Why cannot you settle by a discussion in the Press, or 
on the ptadurm or in a private c onferen ce? 

A. There is risk always in every big experiment, but in my 
opinion it is the least in the proposed meth^. Underlying the 
proposal is the faith diat the majority of candidates will be enlight- 
en^ and selfless workers. In that case the elections will be concen- 
trated political education on a stupendous scale. There is no ques- 
tion of tyranny of numbers. There is untk>ubtedly the risk of igno- 
rant voters being betrayed into a wrong chmce. Nevertheless the 
decirion will be the ver^t of the people. IXscussion in the Press 
mid on the platfiutn cannot replace the elective method. The 

t.Jhe addrewee wanted Prabhavati Oe«i to land the prapoMd women 
vohiateecs* corps in Bihar. 

* PSdt “To Got respondents and MesmgeeeelBen’*, p. US. 
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(kdsioii of a private conference trill r epr e a e n t only thoae triio com* 
pM it. What is wanted is not necessarily a wise but a represen- 
tsEtne decision. Today many societies claim to speak in the nsune 
of the masses. When the CMstihient AssemUy conses into being, 
it trill silence all voices and be the sole instrument voicing the 
opinion of the nation. 

Am I A RapoasosT? 

ft. Is not Subhsf Babu right when he wcribet to the High Com* 
insad, including of couite you, the refimnist and the liberal tendency? 

A. or course he is right. Dadabhai was a great reformist. 
Gokh^e was a great liberal; and so was Pherosesliah Mehta, the 
uncrowned king of the Bombay Preridency. So too was Surendra* 
nath Baneijee. They were in their days the nation's tribunes. 
We arc dieir heirs. We would not have been if they had not been. 
What Subhas Babu in his impatience to go forward fofgets is that it 
is possible for men like me to compete with him in the love of the 
land in spite of our having reformist and liberal tendencies. But I 
have told him he has youth before him and he must have the dash 
of youth. He is not held down by me or anybody else. He is not 
the man to be so held. It is his own prudence that holds him. 
And in that way he is as much reformist and liberal as I am. Only 
I with my age know it, and he in his youth is blind to the good that 
is in him. Let my correspondents rest assured that, in spite of our 
different outlooks and in spite of the Congress ban on him, when 
he leads in non-violent battle they will find me following him, as 1 
shall find him following me, if I overtake him. But I must live in 
tlic hope that we shall gain our common end without another 
fight. 

Universai. Conscrjption 

ft. You say millions are unarmed and unused to wielding arms. But 
sriiat is the difficulty, when India it free, in training the whole nation >a 
the use of arms by means of univenal conscription? 

A. Of course in theory there is nothing to prevent the training 
by universal conscription. Only I think that the peojde of this land 
would not take to arms easily even though conscription may be 
resorted to. In any event arming of the millions, or even a few, 
is outride my province. It is repugnant to me. But what I would 
c o ns c ript is productive labour skilled and unskilled. Hiif, I hold, 
would be the easiest and the most effective mediod of organtring 
society on a peaceful footing. 
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cmumm give cnpleyoMBt « Meoimt of dte ■tewlwd vrage. Woidd it not be 
adviieble imder tbe dfOUMtaaoei to eaq>loj^ ibe turploi apiniicn on a hmrer 
ivage, pool the itaiidani'wate and the noa>staadanl«wage Uiadi, and thui 
at Me ttrolM provide cheap Uiadi to tbe poor cnmumer and enqilojRaeat to 
the needy apiaaer? 

A. lliis if a good quegdon. The executive of the A. I. S. A. 
if wide awtJce. Eveiy eflfect oi the arbitnuy riae in the ffnaiiat* 
wagef if being watched. The queation of pooling haa not eaeaped 
attention. Every effort ia being made to keep prioea widiin reach 
of the buym. Sdfiah purveyora of uncertified khadi and the gullible 
or indiflforent public are the greateat obatacle. The A. I. S. A. haa 
to cut ita difficult way through theae obatacles. 

DxuoATB*a Fbe and tkb Ck>NoaBa8 

q. You have daiiwd the Oongreaa memben to be the apokeamen of 
the poor, tdling miUiont of India. Howr can you expect die repreaentadvea 
of the pooreat, who muat thetroelvea be likewiae poor, to pay the dele* 
gate'a fee of Ri. 5? Does it then mean that the poor millions must choose 
their repreaenudves ftom among the monied class? la dus your ideal of 
democracy? 

A. My ideal of democracy is quite sound. Without the dele* 
gate's fee the Congress cannot work. The fee also acts as some 
check on fraud. Every delegate has a large constituency. If the 
delegate is a botta-fidt choice of the voters, tliey should find the 
delegate's fee and expenses. If the voters paid one pice per head 
for the expenses of their delegate, it would ^ possible for the poor* 
est delegate to represent them. The fact is that the Congress is 
neither sufficiently democratic nor representative. There is too 
much wire*pulling and manoeuvring for seizing power rather than 
dmng service. Congressmen have gone in for vastneas at the 
expense of de^sth. The result is that we are skating on dangerously 
thin ice. 

What about Your Stm? 

q, I have a di’Bculty with you. You are out to oooquer die whok 
world widi love. How i* it you oouM not oMquer your own sm? You be* 
Ueve in the doctrine of beginning with yotnaelf. Why not begin with your 
ton? There it no such thing at an imdeemably bad boy. I am tore you 
will succeed if you try. 

A. Youarer^t. But I have adndtted ray limitations. Com- 
plete non-vwlence, i.e., comidete love^ aevra fSkils. You may also 
know diat I have not deigtaired of my son regaining his sanity. 



( yrn o M aoK m 

Siqx t icUU y 1 teem to have hardened mcf heart. But my pnyer 
for hit lefiirmatioa has never ceased. 1 bdieve in its eCBc^ and 
I have patience. 

Mautaoos Faubhooo 

la a book entitled AQV* publidted bjr llie Arya Sahiljm 

Maadal Ltd., ^mer, on page SO, I have come acron the folhiwiag Uatemeal 
wrtiich you are alleged to have made during your recent tour* of the 
Frontier Province: **'rhe Pathan raiden have mo ktnd* of needi, the {diy* 
aieal, vis., those relating to food, clothing and shelter, and the sexual. The 
ICndus, therefore, ouj^ to offer them all their prop e rty and womenfolk so 
that they mi|fot be satiated and give up their raiding habits." On page SI 
of the same pamphlet it is suted that at the Instanoe of Sir Akbar Hydari 
you wrote to foe Vioe.Ghaoodlor of the Nagpur University not to admit to 
his University foe students who had been rusticated from the Otmania Uni< 
versity for tinging KdadrasstenM. But the latter gave you a snifo by 
retorting: "1 am the Vtoe'Chanoellor of the Univetsiiy, n'lt you; I know 
my duty," and gave admisnon to foe students in question. If these focts are 
true, they are a serious reflection on you. What have you to say in reply? 

A. My answer is that every one of the statements is a malicious 
falsehood. 1 know tliat there is a campaign of lying propaganda 
going on against me. It grieves me, however, to find that an Arya 
Samaj publication should propagate such untruths, 'niere is a 
bhajan in the Ashram Bhajanaoali in which we pray for those that 
detract us. Or 1 can say in the Biblical language: "Father forgive 
them for they know not whiit they do." The pity is that these 
friends of whom you write know what they arc doing. My prayer 
goes out for them also. Lies have never hurt tliose against whom 
they are uttered. They do hurt those who utter them and they 
often confound society. The writer has libelled tlic Pathan and 
Sir Akbar. Badshali Khan, the servant of God, is a Pathan. Sir 
Akbar is not so simple as to expect me to do what is attributed 
to him. 

The Sindh Tkaobdv 

< 1 . In your ardde "Sindh Tragedy"* you have ndvised foe opprmed 
Hindus of »««««»« to perfonn it they cannot protott their honour and 
lelfreqwct by renvuning in Sindh. Where do you expeci th o rn to go? 
Who will provide them the vfoereurithai in their ptaoe of refuge? May 1 
forfocr afo you if the reoiedy of kynt u meant for foe Hindus only? Why 
do not you advise to foe Mm salmam in foe Gongreis provinoes who 

*lnjnlyl939 

* Fife pp. 71<4. 



160 THB COLUtCnO WOUf or mahatma oamdbi 

comphin go toodijr of 'ofifMCMian’? Ai it if you have gi«a» Hmb w right fgt 
in provi i ieei in tvliidi Oiey aie in n minority and a ftammc y nMjority in 
the PuAfab where they are numericaHy superior. 

A. My advice to migrate ia for all who feel o|^>retied atnd 
cannot live without lost of self-ret|>ect in a particular place. If 
the Muslims where they are in a minority %yere really of^ressed 
and they sought my. advice, I should give them the same advice that 
I have given to the Sindh Hindus. But as a general rule they are 
capable of holding their own even when they are in a minority. 1 
have already told the Sindhis that, if they have the bravery to 
defend themselves even though they are a handful, they should not 
leave the places where they are settled. My advice is meant for 
those who, though they are conscious of self-respect, lack the 
strength that comes from non-violence or the capacity to return blow 
for blow. 

The question what the refugees should do after migration is 
surely secondary. A few thousand of them can be easily absorbed 
in a vast country like India. Sindhis are enterprising. They are 
scattered all over the world. I hardly think any public appeal will 
be necessary. Let them know that there are refugees from Limbdi* 
who are bravely and silently bearing their exile. A keen sense of 
honour turns every privation into a joy. But perhaps migration 
will be unnecessary. I see signs of Muslim leaders realizing their 
responnbility and making arrangements to create among the Hindus 
concerned a sense of security If this happens, it would be as it 
should be. 

The question of my befriending the Ali Brothers is surely irre- 
levant to the great issue I have raised. 1 am not sorry for anything 
I have done in connection urith communal unity. I should repeat 
the same thing under similar circumstances. Neither community 
has lost by the unity of the Khilafat days, temporary though it un- 
fortunately proved to be. You are wrong in holding me responsible 
for the communal decision*. It has nothing to cmnmend itself to 
any community except the solid fact that we are living under it 
and that we have not yet found an agreed formula to replace it. 

Sboaon, January 29, 1949 

HariSm, 3-2-1940 

*ln Kathiawar 

.*'ThiC Sind Government had decided to set up a Court of Inquiry to 
investTgaUi die causes of die riott and the measures taken by die aiUho> 
rides to preserve peace.. 

* The Gomnsiiial Award of 1932 



t9i. LETTER TO C. F, AMDREWS 

Sboaon, Wakosa* 

29t 1940 

MY DEAR CHAKUB, 

1 hojpe you had my note* about Bengal. 

So I am to be in Santiniketan about 15th or 16th* and paaa 
there two days. I may have to come fitnn Delhi. It depends upon 
haf^ieninp there. 1 shall have a large family with me. It %rill 
probably include Rajkumari. Ba will cd* course be with the party. 
Will the crownl matter? If necessary you urill wire. 1 leave for 
Delhi on 4th. You will of course pray. 

Love. 

Mohan 

From a photostat: G.N. 8751 


192. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seoaon, Warona, 
Jamuay 29, 1940 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

Nothing from you for the past two days. Here it is all well. 
Hope you are free from cough and cold. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

My love to Sarup* and Co. 

Smt. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
Anand Bkavan 
Allahabad, U.P. 

Fraoi the arigiaal: O.W. 3960. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7269 


* VUt letter to Ote addrenee, pp. llS-4. 

* Ondfcffi , hotvever, readied Sandniketan on Fdmiary 19. 

> Vyayaliksliiai Pandit 
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m. tMTTEk TO BHARATAJf KVMAJUPPA 


Sboaom, 
Jammy 29, 1940 

MY DEAR BHARATAN, 

The facts are theae. 1 was and am idU willii^ to present 
iByaetf aA Ramgarh on 10th March*. The W.C.> thought that it 
would be no uae fending me to R[aingarh] three day* in advance. 
The crowds gathering will interfere with the arrangements. They 
vnll rob the show of its newness when the presidential procession, 
etc., taleet place. There were other similar arguments advanced. 
You may send this to your correspondent. I am entirely in the 
Rashtrapati’s hands. I have an open mind. Naturally 1 want to 
do aU 1 can to further the common purpose. But 1 do not know 
what is the best thing to do. Rajen Babu should be the proper 
judge. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a copy: Dr. RaJeo4ra Ptrasid Papers. Pile Na XI/40. Courtesy: 
Natkmal Archives of India 

194. LETTER TO PREMABEHN KANTAK 

Jmtamy 29, 1940 

cm. PRRICA, 

Prabha would have come there immediately if Ba had not 
specially wanted to see her. If you take care of her health, she will 
give you the work you want.* Not that you don’t know this. 

Okstiagt fiom 

Bapu 

Prom a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10104. Alto C.W. 604$. Oour* 
lesy: Fremabehn Kantak 

* Fhr tha inaaguratioii of the Khadi and Village laduttiim 

* Gongreu Working Committee 

S The addteitee had organised a camp to train tvomen vohmteers fbr 
the iordicaming Omgicas Session at lUmgarfa. Comidecii^ Prabhavati to be 
the beat petson to head dw tvomen vohiMeea in Bihar, she prevailed upon 
die fimner, who was inidally reluctant, to take the reqwneibility. 

m 



195. LETTER TO &AMRVRJ(AJ{AMi> 


SaoAONi Waboba, 
Jmmmy 29 ^ t949 

BBAI SAMrUBNANANDJI, 

Your tetter. You have been very cloee to me for to kwog. 
I uodcrstand what you say. I write with an t^ien heart at far as 
poinbtej yet the soldiers’ burden mutt continue. What you write 
regarding the chadkha it enough. The work of adult literacy 
has been well accomplished. I could not deal with an earlier tetter 
for wsmt of time. 

Ttm%, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Smu Sampuknananoji 

Jaupadevi 

Banaras 

Prom the Hindi original: Sampumsaand CoUectioo. Courteay: Nadonal 
Archiver of India 

19$. LETTER TO H. L. SHARMA 

Jmuuay 29, 1940 

cm. SHARMA, 

I shall order more when 1 get the list of books. Otherwise 
send the book received from Lahore. What is Mnrong with you? 
If you yourself remain unwell,' how are you going to treat others? 
1 am reaching Delhi on the 5th. 

Bapu 

Dr. H. L. Sharma 
Naola Nawabao 
P. O. Khurja, U.P. 

Fnmi n famimile of the Hindi: B^mki Ckt mj mm n hint Jm m ki Sa i n t Fnnt, 
b etween pp. 282 and 283 

* Tbe addrete^s foot had been udund with a piece of ffasi. 

its 



197 . saoim 


From Srohs comes die welcome news that the arrests made last 
year* of seven leaders did not break the spirit of the pe<^le. They 
have been observing the 22nd (the arrest day) of every month widi 
due solemnity. They are having meetings, fikeris*t gunning, 

selling khadi, etc. It is’ a good omen that workers in the States 
are, wherever possible, organizing diemtelves in a resolute and dig* 
nified manner. If on the one hand they learn thft art of defying 
suffering hoivever severe and on the other of remaining strictly 
within the limits prescribed in non-violent action, all would be weD. 
All constructive effort means true education and organization of the 
peofrie. 

Seoaon, January 30, 1940 
Herijmt 3-2-1940 


198. ASHRAM NOTES 

Januarjf 30^ 1940 

Balvantsinha’s letter deserves to be read by all; everyone 
sliould read it. The remedy suggested therein may be ignored. 
Such remedies should be a matter of shame for us. Even in respect 
of salt, we should take only as much as we need. Even water 
should not be wasted. I hope everyone would look upon every 
suticle in tlie Ashram as his own or as belonging to the poor, and 
use it accordingly. 

Bapo 

Fram Hindi: C.W. 4674 


tfliis appeared under *^fetesP*. 
} Vol. LXX, pp. 179«. 
^Morning pcoccwians 


m 



199. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Sboaon, Wakoha, 

Jamuiy 30, 1940 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Padma Pant of Cawnpore has sent me copy of his letter to 
you. I hope you will protw the truth. 

Love. 

Bard 

[PS.] 

Have you seen the latest pamphlet of the Jaraiat*Ulema-i« 
Hind? They are dangerous friends. I vvonder if the Wfoildng] 
C[ommittee] had a full talk with Mouivi Kifayatulla Saheb! 

Gandhi-Nehni Papers, 1940. Courtesy; Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library 


200. LETTER TO AMRIT K.WR 

Sboaon, Waroha, 

Jameay 30, 1940 

MV DEAR miOT, 

1 have your two notes— one through M.* I am glad you have 
come so much nearer J.* than yon have been. His buoyancy is 
infectious. But you have not caught the infection, nor has my talk 
gone home. If it had you won’t be down in the dumps. How* 
ever, may God do what man has failed to do. Of course tliey 
needed your presence. It is good you stayed at A.B.* I do not 
mind your defeat. Let them sell khadi. 

Love. 

Tyramt 

From the original: C.W. 3961. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7270 


* Presumably Mahadev Desai 
^Jasraharlal Nduv 
> Aoaod Bhsvan 

16 $ 



ZOL LBTTBR TO H, V. KAMATH 


Seoaon» Wasdra, 
JwKmo 30, 1940 

MY DBAm KAMATR, , 

Have juft leen the printed correspondence. 1 see Rajknmari 
said "daity” instead of “regulwty*’. It was purely a dip for vdiicli 
please accept my apology. R. K. is just now not hem or she would 
have apologbed. 

Tours smcmfy^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

Prom a laoiiiiQe: Mahatma, Vol. V, b etween pp. 280 ond 281 


202, LETTER TO VQAYABEHH M. PAJ4CH0U 

Segaon, Wardha, 
Janueay 30, 1940 

cm. VIJAYA, 

Have you become thin ? I hope both of you are in good 
health. Does Manubhai take enough ghee and milk? Ba is still in 
Delhi. I am gmng there on the 4th. We are stiH running a hos> 
pital here, /^hadevi bad all her teeth extracted. Valjibhai has 
been sent to get his extracted. Dutga' arrived today. She has 
brought a tiny girl with her. Prabha is here. 

Bkstmgs fiarn 

Bapu 

From a pboUMtat of the Otvarati: O.N. 7123. Also CLW. 4613. Courteiy: 
>^yabdm M. Pancholi 


tWikorMahadev rcsai 

m 



203. LETTER TO BALVAjmSIMMA 

J«MM7 30, i940 

cm, BALVANTSINilA, 

Your letter states the truth. AU ot you should put your heads 
together and find out a solution. The milk you are having you will 
continue to get. It was not intended to harm anyone’s health by 
hasty reduction. 

1 notice no agitation in your letter, nor any exaggeration. I 
had already experienced what you describe. 

Bara 

Frcm a phototbit of the Hindi: G.N. 1928 


204. TELEGRAM TO RAIIIANA TTABJI 

Warohaoanj, 
Jamittiy 31, 1940 

Raihana Tyabji 
Gamp Baroda 

MAY OOD BE WITH YOU ALL DVRINO ORORAl .' LOVX. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: S.N. 9694 


205. TELEGRAM TO RAJEJ4DRA BRASAO 

Warohaoanj, 
Jamaty 31, 1940 

Rasrtrapati Rajsndra Prasad 
Patna 

AOVERTIttMENTB MAY BE TAKEN. 

Bapo 

From the ori^nal: Dr. Rajendra Flraiad Papers. We No. XI/40. Goar* 
tesy: Natioiwl Ardiivet of India 

* Addrenee’s modier %nu criticidly ill. 

|€7 



206. IKTERVmV TO HOLMES SMITH* 

SI, IOiO]> 

(Houm mitm:! I an now on my wmy to Amorica where w fiv as it 
ika in our power «re prapoe c to ftart a twofold campaign by (I) opening 
the eym of Miarfiaii againtt continuing an imholy alliance urilh imperialmn 
(2) starting a asovemeat to be organised by the fidends of Indian f r e e do m . 1 
urant your reactioo to this programme and, if you approve of it, your 
blessingi. 

[oANDHiji:] My strong advice to you would' be not to have 
Indiana in your society. You will seek information from them but 
not members. Thdr entry would make you suspects. I would 
like you to retain your spiritual and purely American character. 
You are interested in our movement, 1 understand, because it is 
claimed to be strictly non-violent. The hands of those who have 
fought for freedom all over the world are dyed red. But you, who 
claim to be Christians in a special sense because you insist on living 
according to the Sermon on the Mount, sympathize with us because 
of our unique claim. 

And don’t expect or accept a single pice from India, even if you 
may have to beg and are reduced to the level of the three tailors of 
Tooley Street’. 

And now I must share with you what I told Mr. Keithahn*. 
He, like you, has broken away from his Mission and chosen to work 
in the viUages of India. I told him that I want every true Qiris- 
tian to make his contribution to the cause of non-violence. Our 
movement has been non-violent for 20 years or even 25, that is, 
ever since I returned to India and Started work. Congress-minded 
India has been moving towards non-riolence. And yet today 1 

' Reproduced from Mahadev Demi’s report “Rediscoveri n g Reiigiao”. 
MoliaeB Smith, the Acharya of the Litibagh Ashram at Lucknow, and others 
had signed an open letter to the Viceroy challenging the missioruuy pledge 
of attiance with “die lawful audiority of die country”. In consequence 
Hehaes Smith was asked by his Mission to resign. 

’From the nanuirtipt ef Mahadev Dcsai’s Diary 
’Who addresaed a peddon to the dridsh ParUiunent describing them- 
tdves as “We, die people of England” 

*Rev. R. R. Keidiahn, an American nrissionary; vidt Vol. LXIV, pp. 
419-20. 
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nrn avtt w to molmbs mu 

hav« to My Uiat that non«vioienoe hat been non-violence not dT the 
ttroQg but of the weak. But you are attracted to it in the bcBef 
dMt our non-violence is d* thestrong. Therefore, you thould study 
the movement through and through, criticue it, find fla%M in it. 
Thus I do not want you to spin unless you see an unbreakable con- 
nection between spinning or its equivalent and non-violence. It is 
likely that you will discover new methods of application or new 
argument, as Gregg* does, in support of mine. 

Do you not mean economic non-vioicnce by die disrklui? 

Not economic non-violence, but 1 should say non-violent econo- 
mics. The charkha and handicrafts occupy a special place in a 
non-violent society, as centralixed at:tivitii*s do in modem society 
constructed on militarism. My hands arc feeble today, because I 
have not a full-hearted support for my conviction that India can 
retain her independence by non-violent means. So long as non- 
violence is a purely political battle-cry Intlia cannot make a solid 
contribution to the peace of the world. Independence cannot be 
retained if it is a gift of the British. It can t>e retained when we 
have earned it and can retain it by our strength. We iiave not that 
non-violeot strength, and we certainly have not the military strength. 
And so though I am going to Delhi I am going with my ryes open 
and in fear and trembling. But as I am practical 1 shall face tiie 
situation as it comes. 

But you have to work non-violence out independently and not 
merely because I swear by it. I am but a sojourner on this earth 
for a few days — it may Ik- for a few years, which docs not really 
matter. I can only repeat what I have Ix^cn siiying all these years. 
And then I realize my limitations which to me are amazing. And 
so I want the help of all who have faith enough to work for non- 
violence — especially of Christians, for tSioiisandsof Uicm believe that 
the message of Christ was that of peace on earth, goodwill to n»en. 
I mention Christians specially, because though there are individual 
Muslims who believe in non-violence, there are many who do not 
regard it as a special message of the Koran. And as you know 
diere.are Hindus who disown me because of my out-and-out belief 
in non-violence. Now the message of Jesus has been before the 
world for 1,900 years; but what arc 1,900 years in the life of a reli- 
gion or in the life of a message fraught with great consequence for 
mankind? I tiierefore want you to be my fellow-workers testing 
everything I My on the anvil of cold reason. 1 want from you a 
spiritual effort. 

‘Rkhaid B. Gregg in his S ttmmkt 4 kkcAlsr 



190 THB coixaono wcmuei or wauamA OAiamt 

b lU* tamtm we eu oaljr rft at yeer fcet far yean to cone. I an 
tet ifan b toa cfa aridi fcWgw ■fetoi Ime, aod I aeak on, aa fanbf 
baek hooai, mea like Giagg. . . . We waat to d% doara ifcwiagli ifae aocr» 
tkaa of eeaairka aad r cd k eewr Ohriilianity. . . , 

10>2-1940 


207. TELEGRAM TO JAMMALAL BAJAS* 


Wardha, 

feknu^ /, J940 

Jamnalal Bajaj 
NaTUUGURX CUNlGy Booha 

mSINOLINBD UT YOU OO. AWAIT DBVBLOPIIBim. TAKB 
TMATMBNT WITHOUT ANXEBTY. WBITIMO. 

BAru 

Peerkera hOnkt Bapukt Adunti, p. 228 


208. LETTER TO SARLA DEVI* 

Fihnuay /, 1940 

MY DRAB SARLA, 

Take a few minutes tonight after prayer. 

Love. 

Bapu 


Froia a piiotastal: O.N. 9085 


iThis ana in laply to die ad d r eM a e’ s tdagran dated Jaauaiy 31, 
1940, a^hkh mad: Ttorii Jidipor neaa diseoneBiag. Suue tactki terro riii ng 
and uQnt. Feel edled upon to go jTahna widwat dday. Win penaia don. 
Shall take p itiper care of tfeameaL** 



209. LETTER TO D. B. KALELK.AR 

SnAOM, 

FAnmy /» 1940 

Cn. KAKA, 

I have read Beli’s article wditch I am enclodng. There is no- 
thing new in it. You must have noticed that the Hindustani he has 
suggested is nothing but Urdu. It is not worth adopting. 

Bktsh^^s Jnm 

Bapv 


From a photosut of the Gujarati: G.M. 6761 


2 JO. LETTER TO 3AMNAL.iL B.iJAJ 

SbOAON, WAaOHA, 

February /, J940 

cm. jamnalal, 

I have your letter and wire.' I have had talks with Shastriji*. 
There is no need at all for you to cut short your stay there to go to 
Jaipur. There is no question, moreover, of your going till my I^lhi 
visit is over. That wrill easily take us to the 15th. How many days 
remain then ? You should also realize that it is your duty to improve 
your health. Tlie draft^ prepared by you is not quite correct. 
Your com]^aint is against the Maharaja. 1 don’t think it advisable 
to ask him to intervene. When you are all right you will be able to 
see him in person [if you wish]. After that, let events take 
their course. 

I won’t be able to go as deep into the matter with the Viceroy as 
you wish me to do. I shall be able to go only as far as is consistent 
with the original issue. We will consider the question of your meet- 
ing him aft» my return from Delhi. 

1 think 1 have now replied to all your questions. The rest you 

' Firli "Tdegnun to Jamnalal p. 170. 

>IiiraU Shastri 

^ Of rt^ fo the Heme Mliwter of Jaqatr . 
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m OOUMOnO WOKEI 09 MAHAIMA OANMa 


will know from Shastri^. I truit Janakidevi and Madalaaa art 
doing 6oe. 

Bato 

P^om » photnut of die 0«|{ar»d G.N. 3010 


211. LETTER TO PURUSHOTTAM K. JERAJAMI 

SlOAOK, WAtOHA, 

F$knuij i, 1940 

BItAl KAKUBHAl, 

Was there any remarkable sale of khadi on the 26th? Have the 
sales improN-ed lately?' 

BlisaKgs Jhm 
Bapo 

From a photostat of the Otyarati: C.W. 10B43. Gourtesy: Purushottam K. 
Jerajani 


212. TELEGRAM TO RAJENDRA PRASAD 

Wardhaoanj, 

Fanta^ 2, 1940 

Rashtrapati Rajbndra Prasad 
Patna 

WHAT ABOUT IfXNESS. WIRE WHAT WAS DONE ON 
REPORT VIOLENCE ENQUIRY PUBUSHED PAPERS. LEAVtNO 
POR DELHI TOMORROW.’ 

Bapu 

From the original: Dr. R^endra Prasad Papers. File No. 2'l/40. Coorteqr: 
Natfamal Ardiives of India 


' In a po s t s cri pt Mahadov Demi ashed die ad d res se e to^send over the 
6guret immediatdy so diat he oould make use of them for the sta t isti c s to 
be pubHilied in 

Hn reply die addressee tdcyMphcd : *Y3ot tnfliieasa noip gndeally subsid* 
tog. Proving Working Gommittee took precautions last year to prevent 
fecumnce and was suocessfid. No complalnls reeeived d^ year. Pesdng 
seerelary*s nets s tat e men t Ddhs.’* 



213 . VrrERVIBW TO ASSOCIATED I^RSSS^ 


Naopue, 

Fihiuuy 3, 1940 

Gudhyi wat informed by the Aimdated Preit that Mr. Jlnnnh wm moetla« 
the Viceroy on February 6. Ashed if he would be meedag Mr* Jhinah» Gan* 
dbyt curdy repbed he had not any enmity vrith Mr. Jtiinah. But when ft rt id 
if he would meet Mr. Jinnah in connecdon with the discussion on the poll* 
deal situadan, Gandhiji said that he did not know. 

Replying to an inquiry if it was again going to be a farce of interviewt, 
GandWji gravely remarked that he dkl not hope so but also could not say 
anything about whether there was going to be a settlement of the present tm* 
passe as a rosult of the Viceregal interview. He added: 

Only God knows about that. 

“Our hopes are centred in you,” said the inquirer, whereto Oandhyi 
retorted: 

Have hopes in God alone. 

When Udd that on return from Delhi he should give them news of set- 
tlement or order for fight, he said they should be prepared for both. Gan- 
dhiji told the Associated Press that if the interviews were finished early he 
ufould not wait in Delhi for attending tlie meeting of the Haiijmn Sevak .Saugh 
as he wanted to return to Segaoo at the earliest possible moment whereaflef 
he would leave for Santiniketan to meet Poet Tagore. 

When the talk turned on the neat President of the Congress, Gandhiji 
said that under the circumstances Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was the best 
and hoped that his election would be unanimous. 

Th$ Hiiavada^ 4 - 2-1940 


< This was gtven in the morning adien Gandhiji pawed through Nagpur 
fwur to Dellii. 
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714* TBiJBBkAM TO KAIHAHA TTABJI 


Itasii, 

Fekma^ 5 , 1940 

lUlBAllA TVaI^I 
Ci4liF BaJMDA 

HMU Mmott’s COMOmON OKLIfl. 

Bafo 

Fram s phocoMit: S.N. 9695 


215, LETTER TO JAWAHAKLAL NEHRU 

On the Wav to Delhi, 

F^numy 3, 1940 

MY PEAR J.L., 

Read the Mfithiu letter.* You know best what to do. These 
things require attention. 

Love. 

Bapu 

OandU-Ndiru Papen, 1940. Oourtesy: Nduu MemoriiU Museum sad 
Ubrary 


216. LETTER TO C. V. GURJALE* 


DEAR BHIESHU, 

I can do nothing in the matter. 


On the TkAur, 

Ftbna^ 5. 1940 


Ttmn, 

Bapu 


From a photostat: O.N. 1592 

* Dr. Satyapal, in his letter to Ri^endra Ptasad dated January 24, described 
the communal activities of the AkaUs and stated diat "unless die Hi^ Com- 
mand inchidm these alto in the Ust of communalists diere is a grave danger 
of the Piudab Cotifrets beh^ endrdy under the diumb of Akalis, and diey w9i 
be a sersooB danger Ar dds orguiaatioa because of their being neither 
behettgsi in truth, nor non>! ri o l sn cs>, nor n a tiwulh i n . , . ner Pimaa Stvarsiya." 

*Kntwm ahn as Bhihriui Nirsafriananda 



217. LETTER TO VAlLARHBHAt PATEL 


On thb Way to DBua» 
5, t940 

BHAI VAIXABIOHAI, 

1 have gone tiirou^ the figaret. As far at I csan see there 
are two points. It is not Prithvi Sin^ who is to find the diirty 
amdidates*. They will have to be selected and sent by you all or 
by you alone. You have shovm the expenditure to be [Rs.] twenty 
lor each person, but will there be nothing to be deducted from 
that? If t^t is the position, tlie expense will not be tvrenty for 
each but will come to 915/30«>30i. We must consider %rhefoer 
this is all right. What do you think must be the figure in self-run 
boarding-houses? The chief tiling, however, is not the expense, 
but the selecdon of the candidates. My aslung you to make such 
arrangements as Prithvi Singh may denre should not be inter- 
preted to mean that you need give him no guidance at all. You 
must give it wherever necessary. Tlie supervision will have to be 
yours. Pray for the success of my Delhi visit. 

Blatmgi Jhm 
Bapu 

Sandak Vauabkbhai Patbl 
S wAitiVf Ashram 
Bardou 

[From Gujarati] 

Pmtn-Z: Smiar VtUMUMm, pp. S3A9 


> For hk proposed phydal euituic oetivliy 
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2IB. IMTTSk TO nDTAVATI 


Oh thb Way to Delhi, 
FArua^ 3, 1940 

cm. VIDYA*, 

1 hope Ohi<' \^iMlra> is all i^ht. Addrev your to Biiia 

House, New Delhi. 

Bk$sbigt Jhm 

Bapo 

Rani VioYAVAn 
5 SuooLAM BinuDiNoe 
Gvnok Nawabka Park 
Auinabad, Lucknow 

Fron the Hindi origuial: Rani Vidyavad Paper*. Conrtety: Oandhi 
National Mtneum 


219. GUJARATI SPELLING 

The anarchy prevailing in Gujarati spelling is perhaps unparal- 
leled in any other language. It is not found in Marathi, Bengali, 
Tamil or Urdu. I have not heard of it in any other Indian lan- 
guage. It is to be found in no European language. What epidiet 
except barbarous can one apply to a people who speak a language 
witli unorganized spelling? Man’s language develops as he pro- 
gresses. A man can be judged in several matters by the language 
he speaks. It hardly takes any time to gauge the wisdom of a per- 
son writing such expressions as keg, mar, topar.’ 

Such being my views on language, I was glad to get the fol- 
lowing cutting* from Maganbhai. 

iRani Vidyavati of Hardoi 

^Addretiee’s son 

3 The lint two ex p re wi om, as they are, mean 'defixate’ and 'die’; the 
diird one is obscure. The correct spellings should be Asm; (asafistida), mmi 
(pq>per) and nutrw (coconut kemd). 

trandated here. It contained a notification issued by the Gov^ 
eminent of Bombay iqiproving the spellingi standardised by the Giyarat 
Vidyapith and r e co m m endin g their adoption by the State’s educational and 
puhibhing iastitiitions. 

m 
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llie QoverameQt of Bombay took quite tome time to come to a 
dedwNit but diey deserve to be congratulated on having at last 
arrived at one. I hope all journalists and authors wiU be guided 
by the dictionary* prepared by the Vidyapith. Tlie VidyajMth 
should provide the necessary meant to facilitate this. Every lover 
of language must have in his pocket or on his desk a Gqiarati 
dictionary as he would have an EngUsli dictionary if he were writ- 
ing English. Gujarati writers must be as proud of the purity 
of dieir language as the Englisli are of Uicirs. An Englishman who 
cannot spell correctly is considered uncivilized. But let us leave 
aside English. Why should wc not devote as much attention to our 
mother tongue as tlie students studying in our English schools give or 
are required to give to English spt'llitig? The V'idyapith should 
immediately provide facilities for this purpose. Tlie Vidyapith 
dictionary is of course there. But a simpler and cheaper pocket edi- 
tion diould be prepared. .\n attempt has been made in the said 
dictionary to include as many words as possible along with their 
meanings in brief. It is enough if tiic pocket edition gives only the 
spelling and not all words need lx* included. Only words whose 
spelling is doubtful should be included. The set of rules should be 
made available separately at a price of a paisa or two. But one 
should not expect that all will take the trouble to study the rules. 
People need ready-made material and that can Ix^ provided by 
a dictionary only. 

[From Gujarati] 

HarijanbandhUf 4-2-1940 


220. QUESTION BOX 
Religion and Politics 

0,. In your autobiography you have said that you cannot think of 
apart from religion. Do you still hold that view? If so. how is it 

in • country of many diverse religions like Itvlia yixi expect a common 
political ptdicy to be adopted? 

A. Yes, I still hold the view that I cannot conceive politics as 
divwced from religion. Indeed, religion should pervade every one of 
our actionSf Here religion does not mean sectarianism. It means 
a belief in ordered moral government of the universe. It is uot less 
real because it is unseen. This religion transcends Hinduinn. Islam. 

t SmAa JedmOmAa 
71-12 
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Qiristiaiiity, etc. It does not wpenede cbem. It hajrmonbcf Aral 
and gives Aem reality. 

Q,. b it true AM you adviied Hoe SiUn, wbo csmt to wek your 
advice on certain matters, diat Guru Govmd tauglit Ae nw of Ae 
sward while you stood Ar non-videace, and . AereAre Ae Sifchs must bo 
ready to dioose Ae one or Ae other? 

A. The question is badly, if not mischievously, put. ^Vhat I 
did say was Aat, if they Aought the teaching of Guru Govind Sin^ 
excluded implicit belief in non-violence, Aey could not be consistent 
Congressmen so long as the Congress creed remain^ what it was. 
I added Aat they would be compromising themselves if Aey joined 
or remained in the Congress and might even damage their own 
cause. 

Non-violbncb, Islam and Snunns 

0. By teaching respect for all religions you want to undermine the 
power of Islam. You want to emasculate Ae Pathans by taking avray the 
rifle from them. There can be no meeting ground between us and you. 

A. I do not know what you Aought during the Khilafat days. 
Let me give you a bit of the history of our own times. The founda- 
tion of the Khilafat struggle was laid by me. I had a hand in the 
agitation for the release of the AH Brothers. So when they came 
out, they, together with Khwaja Abdul Majid, Shuaib QureAi and 
Moazam Ali, and I met togeAer and devised the plan of action 
which the world knows. I discussed with them the implications of 
non-violence and told Aem that, if they could not accept non-vio- 
lence as true Muslims, I Aould be out of the picture. Their reason 
was satisfied, but they said they could not act without endorsement 
from Muslim divines, and so there was a conference of the lUmas at 
the late Principal Rudra’s' house where I used to stay, when in 
Delhi, during his lifetime. This learned company included, among 
several oAers, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and the late Maulana 
Abdul Bari. Led by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad they held Aat 
belief in non-violence was not only not inconsistent wi A Islam, but 
it was obligatory in Ae sense that Islam had always preferred it to 
violence. It is noteworthy Aat Ais took place ^ore the accept- 
ance of nra-violence by Ae Congress in 1920. Many were Ae 
discouTsn given by learned Mudims on non-vkdence before crow^ 
ded Muslim meeAigs. The Sikhs too came in later wiAout any 
•erupte and Aey Ustened wiA rapt attention to my AqxMition of 

> SuiliU Kumar RuAa, Princ^n^ Ot. S s ephs n s GoOege, Ddhi 
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noafi^Moe. Those watt gpreat and gli»rioiis dBys. Non-viidenoe 
proinil infectious. Under its ^11 them vras a mass awalEOaing 
sucli as had never been seen beiixe in this land. All oommunitiet 
felt as one, and they tliought that non-violence had clothed them 
with an irresistible power. Those halcyon days are gone and now 1 
am obliged seriously to answer questions like the above. 1 cannot 
give you the faith in non-violence you do not possess. (Sod alone 
can give it to you. Mine remains unshaken. I do inatntain« in 
spite of you and others like you suspecting my motives, drat mutual 
respect for one another’s religions is inherent in a peaceful society. 
Free impact of ideas is impossible on any odrer condi lion . Religions 
are meant to tame our savage nature, not to let it loose. (Sod is 
only one though He has countless names. Don’t you expect me to 
respect your faith ? If you do, may I not expect the same res- 
pect from you for mine? You say Muslims have nothing in eom- 
mon with Hindus. In spite of your separatism, the world is mowing 
towards universal brotherhood when mankind will be one nation. 
Neither you nor I can stop the march towards our common des- 
tiny. As for the emasculation of Pathans, let Badshah Khan 
answer. He had accepted non-violence before we met. He believes 
that the Pathan has no future save through non-violence. Without 
it, if nothing else, his blood-feuds vrill keep him from going forward. 
And he thinks that the Pathan found his feet in the Frontier Pro- 
vince after he accepted non-viulener and became servant of Glod— 
Khudai Khidmatgar. 

More Calumny 

q. You did not hesitate to join the Ali Brother* in Uteir intrigue to 
invite Arnanulla Khan to invade India .and set up Muslim Raj. You draft- 
ed a wire for Maulana Mahomed Ali advising the then Amir not to enter 
into a treaty with the British. Tlie late .Swami Shraddhanani^i is reported 
to have seen the draft. And now you want the Hindus of Sindh to make 
a present of their hearths and hornet to their Mussalman opprcttors instead 
of demanding the re-amalgamation of Sindh wiili the Bombay Province, svhidi 
idons cat! rettore the reign of law to Sindh. Why svnn’t you realice that 
in this age of enlightenment and progress what the minorittes eapeet it cfCee- 
dve protection of their due righu, not mere pious counsels of perfecttoit? 

A. I have several such letters. Hitherto I have ignored tliem. 
But now 1 see that the news has gone through a revised and en- 
larged edition in the Hindu Mahasabha. An angry correspondent 
threatens drat persems like him will begin to believe what has been 
stated so authoritatively. For the sake of my reputation, therefore, 
1 must answer the question. But my correspondents diould 
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know that life for me %vottld be a burden if I wme to ma^ 
it a point ofeontroverting every false report about me or distortion 
of my writing. A reputation that requires such a mud wall of pro* 
section is not worth keeping. So far as the chaige of my intriguing 
with the Amir is concerned, I can say that diere is no truth vdiat* 
soever in it. Further, I know that the Brothers stoutly denied die 
charge when it was brought to their notice. And I believed them 
inqi^tly. 1 do not remember having drafted any telegram on 
be^f of Maulana Mahomed .\li to the then Amir. The alleged 
telqpam is harmless in itself and does not warrant the deduction 
drawn from it.' The late S%vamiji never referred the matter to 
me for confirmation. It is wrong to say anything against dead 
men unless one has positive proof and stating it is relevant. 
The romance has been woven round my writings in Tomg India. 
Deductions dravm from them are wholly unjustified. I would not be 
guilty of inviting any power to invade India for the purpose of 
expelling the En^ish. For one thing, it would be contrary to my 
creed of non*violence. For another, I have too great a respect for 
English bravery and arms to think that an invasion of India can 
be successful without a strong combination of different powers. In 
any case, I have no desire to substitute British Rule with any 
other foreign rule. I want unadulterated Home Rule, however 
inferior in quality it may be. My position remains today what it 
was wrhen 1 wrote tlie Toung India paragraphs now sought to be 
used against me. I^t me further remind the readers that I do 
not believe in secret methods. 

As for Sindh my advice stands. Reincorporation of Sindh in 
the Bombay Province may or may not be a good proposition on 
other grounds, but certainly it is not for the purpose of greater pro- 
tection of life and property. Every Indian, be he Hindu or any 
other, must learn the art of protecting himself. It is the condition 
of reid democracy. The State has a duty. But no State can protect 
those vdio will not share with it the duty of protecting themselves. 

On the Way to Delhi, February 4, 1940 
Harijm, 10-2-1940 



221. ADULTERATION OF GHEE^ 


Dr. Kailas Nath Ka^u^ writes:’ 

1 hMvt: raMi with great interest in of 20ih Jamnury 

notc^ on adulteration of ghee. . . . The misrerlujie is that it li not 
only tfie gheenlealer and the middleman who have taken to adultem* 
tkHi» but even the ghee producers in the villages are reMirtiiig to adul* 
teration in their own homes before they bring ghee to the market. • . . 

We had draped and introduced in the U.P. Legislatiire a co mp re* 
hensive bill to stop this mischief. Irwas at the committee stage when 
we resigned. The bill confers povrer on the Provincial Government 
to prescribe colouring or Ravcmrtng of artificial ghee or vegetable oils. 
But I think the more useful and really important provision in the bill 
for the purpose in han<l is that which arms the Provtncial Govern- 
ment with the power to prohibit sale of artificial or vegetable ghee in 
ghee-producing areas. . . . We thought that in such areas vrhere vege- 
table ghee is really sold for these universal purposes tlie only p roper 
method is to prohibit its sale altogether, and thus protect and (biter 
the genuine ghee industry. . . . 

The suggestion made by Dr. Katju about specially dealing 
with ghee-producing areas is worthy of consideration. Indeed the 
question of adulteration of this important article of national diet is to 
im|x>rtant that it requires all-India treatment. It need not wait 
for dis{X>sal of the so-called higher politics. 

On thr Way to Dkuii, February [1]', 1940 
llanjan, 17.2-1940 


• Tills appeared under “Notes". 

’ Ex-Mtnbter of Justioe, Development, Agriculture and Veterinary in U.P. 
’Only extracts are reproduced here. 

^ Fidf pp. 91*2. 

’The source lias “February 5*% evidently a sltp. GandhQi reache d DeUii 
on February 4, IfHO, 
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222, A TESTiMOMt 

Here is an extract* from a letter from Shri Sarangdhar Das, 
Seeretaiy of die Orissa States People’s Conference: 

I cmifratulate Swrangdhar Babu on his conversion. 1 sng^t 
that his conversion last and be infectious if he studies die im^ 
pUcations of die wheel in all its aspects. He will thoi tee that the 
stone-hub charkha, which 1 have teen and turned, is a very primi- 
tive contrivance ibr securing steady motitm, but it is 'a great handi- 
cap on the speed. He wiU then apply himself to an improvement of 
die wheel so that the output of die spinners is doubled, if not tre- 
bled. This is only one of die many directions in which die charkha 
spirit can work. The charklia has its economic, social, polidcal 
and spiritual aspect. It is the last aspect which makes it a symbol 
of non-violence. Years ago 1 reproduced the observations of a 
Scotch psychologist showing how he used the spinning-wheel for 
curing bad-tempered boys. He observed that the gende motion of 
the wheel produced a soothing and sobering effect on die minds of 
the subjects. I reproduced also the experience of the late Sir Pra- 
bhashankar Pattani*, how he found the wheel a great solace to his 
jaded nerves when he span for half an hour before retiring. G>m- 
pare Maigarete’s song in Faust as she sat at the wheel.’ 

New Delhi, February 5, 1940 
Hofyan, 10-2-1940 


* Not seiiKMiucsd here. It stated how the c o ms p opdent, though a be- 
liever in nuu^nery and maai produetkn, had b eeoree a co a vert to the cult 
of die diarkha after reading Gandhijrs ardde on Moral Gonacr^ption. 

> KUi Vol. XXVUI, ix 54; abo Vah XXX. p. 489. 

> Vm Vol. XXV, p. 77, 



223. A GOOD SUGGESTION 

Shriaiati Kunverbai Vakil of the Pupils' Own School, Vile 
sends me a parcel of yam spun by fiAeen pupils of the 
middle class on the Independence Day. In a covering letter die 
says^ that the commencement in spinning was made by a Hanjan 
pupil and his good example was copied by the others, though not 
all. But Shrimati Kunvcrbai's object in writing to me was to 
draw attention to the fact that for the last three years Principal 
Vakil and Shrimati Kunverbai Vakil widi their pupils have been 
setting apart four hours for two days in the year to tell kliadi. The 
result has been encouraging. They were able each time to sell 
khadi worth Rs. 500 per day. She is of opinion that, if all the 
educational institutions set apart certain days in tlie year for hawk- 
ing khadi, there will lie a great impetus given to khadi. She adds 
further that since the scholars began to spin and hawk khadi they 
have been able to introduce khadi in their homes most of which 
were untouched by it. There is no doubt that, if educational insti- 
tutions take to khadi with the same sincerity and devotion that the 
Vakils have done, the whole atmosphere will change and khadi will 
come to its own. I have not hesitated to say, and I wish to repeat, 
that everyone who spins for swaraj brings swaraj nearer by so many 
yards. Think what it means if millions were to take part in this 
grand effort. Let no one seek for a parallel in history. History has 
no record of a non-violent effort made for a nation’s freedom. Boae- 
fide non-violent effort presupposes the adoption of unir|ue vreapons. 
It is the violence within the breast and the newness of the techni({ue 
which stand in the way of an appreciation of the charkha. I have, 
therefore, the fear lurking in me that even those who have taken to 
spinning have done so mechanically and for the sake of discipUne. 
If such is the case, it will not do. If it is taken up earnestly, the 
earnestness should be reflected in the sales of khadi. Correspon- 
dents have been telling me of their having talM^n up spinning, but 
no one has been telling me of sales of khadi. For me a marked 
increase in sales is the surest index to the manner in which the 
khadi clause in the Independence Pledge has been tsdM by Con- 
gressmen. 

New Delhi, February 5, 1940 
Har^ 10-2-1940 
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224. CABLE TO CARL HEATH* 


Nkw Delhi, 

Ftkma^ 5, t940 

Gael Heath 
Frikndi House 
E ufTON, London 

THANES. NO SETTLEMENT POSSIBLE. DIVERGENCE • TOO GREAT.^ 

Gandhi 

From • photmtat; G.N. 1033 


225. TEl£GRASf TO C. RAJ.iGOPALACHAR! 

New Delhi, 

Febnuuy 5, J940 

C. Rajagopalacuari 
Madras 

nothing doing, taking tomorrow morning train. 

Bapu 


Fiom a photmtat: G.N. 2071) 


* III reply to Hie a ddt e M ie e* S cable dated February 2, 1940, idikii read: 
“OoBciiiatkm Group greatly hopes meeting fifth may find ba^ setdemcat. 
Sends you warm thoughts and prayers. Please keep us inibrraed.'* 

^lior fhe communique issued after GamfldjPs meeting tvith the A^ceroy 
on February 5, vuk Appendix IV. Vidt also “Statefnept |o the Psess”, pp. 186i-9. 
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226. LETTER TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

[Fthwt^ S, /9#0)i 

DBAK XARD UNUTHGOW, 

I think the draft statement answers die purpose. 

I take it you do not want me to return the draft. 

Tom jribcmfr* 

M. K. G. 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papen. Courtny: Pyarelal 


227. LETTER TO G. RAMACHAMDRAM 

Ftbrway 5, 1940 

We leave here tomorrow morning for Wardha. I have just got 
your letter. 1 am biding my time. But do not pin your faith on 
negotiations. If you are exhausted you should say so and sus> 
pend die struggle without any weakening or yielding but recuperate 
yourselves in the midst of stormy %veadicr. This is a (XMSible 
feat in satyagraha. If on the other hand you can go on endlessly 
vnthout money from outside, you have nothing to fear. 1 am at 
your back always as a purely moral force. 

Is this enough for the time being? 

Love. 

Bafu 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai't Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Desai 


I This ssas in reply to the addressee’s letter dated February 5, 1940. The 
"draft Btatemeat** referred to is evidently the communique %vbkh was sent 
to GancBiiji before its release on February 5; rife Appendix IV. 
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228. mTim TO PREMABBHM KAJfTAK 


[As at] Sbgaon, Wardka, 
F^nuay 5, 1240 

cm. PREUA, 

Here is Prabhm. Now take charge of her. She will need milk, 
ghee and some fruit. She will not be able to keep up her health 
without them. It would be very good indeed if she could do with- 
out them. But we may not undertake the experiment just now. 
Just now what is necessary is to take full work from her. Get from 
me whatever expense you incur on her food. The rest Prabha 
will tell you. 

We are returning tomorrow morning. Ba is coming with us. 

BUssmgs from 

Bapu 

Prom A photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 1 0405. Also C.W* 6044. Cour- 
tety: Premabehn Kantak 


229. STATEMEJ/T TO THE PRESS^ 


New Delu, 

Februaty 5, 1940 

The vital dilFerencc I>ctwccn the Congress demand and the 
Viceregal offer consists in the fact that the Viceroy’s offer 

* Reporting; the interview under the title “ I 'ailure— Stepping-stone to 
Suecai^* Mahadev f>esai writes; ^*On the cold morning of 5th March in 1931, 
Gatidhiji met an army of journalists within a few hours of the signing of 
the lrwin*Gaiidhk Pact. He was tired and but for these journalists might 
have been sleeping the sleep of the just. But as he began to dictate his 
sutement he found freshness uprushing from within, and without a moment*! 
pause he dictated a statement of several hundred words whidi required not 
a change of a comma or a colon. On the morning of the 6th Febniary 1940 
he again received an army of journalists — representatives of the London 
pa^rs, 77bf MmuktsUr Guardum^ Th$ Hiaa OvmkUt Tht Tums^ and of the 
Asiociated Press of America. But for them he ntight have been sleeping 
the sleep of the just — * after an equally momentous step whidt he had prayer- 
fully taken; But he received them an hour before taking die train for 
Wi^ha,^and dictated to them a statement panskag only once to c or r ec t a 
word or a sentence of almost equal tengdi as the one made in I931«*V 
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atimoaiiT to ns nuM i«7 

c oirt t mpl ates Uie final determination of ladia’s^stiny by the Bril^ 
Goyemment, %rhereat the Oonfreai contemplalet jntt tiie oontrary* 
The Congress position it tiiat the test of real freedom oonsi^ in die 
people of India determining their owm destiny yrithout any outside 
infinence*, and 1 see no {Kospeet whatsoever of a peaoefitl and hoiM> 
ourable settlement between England and India unless the vital' dif* 
ference is obliterated and England deqides upon the right course, 
viz., accepts the position that the time has come when India most 
be allowed to determine her own constitution and her status. 
When that is done, tlie question of Defence, the question of minori* 
ties, the question of the Princes and the question of the European 
interest will automatically resolve itself. 

Let me make this a little clearer. The provision of safeguards for 
the rights of minorities is not only common cause between the Bri- 
tish Government and the Congress, but the Representative Assembly 
of Indians cannot evolve a stable Constitution without fullest satis- 
faction being given to the lepHnudt minorities. 1 use the word 
Me^timate’ advisedly because I see that minorities crop up like 
muslirooms, till then* will be no majority left. By fullest satufaction 
I mean satisfaction which will not militate against the progress of 
the nation as a vriiolc. I will, therefore, in the event of differences, 
refer the question to the highest and most impartial tribunal that 
can be conceived by human ingenuity. Its voice shall be final 
as to what will amount to the fullest satisfaction of minority 
interests. 

So far as Defence is concerned, surely it will be tlie primary 
concern of free India to make her own arrangements. It may well 
be that India would want claljorate preparation and would want 
Britain’s help, if it is given, in enabling her to do 8i>. Thanks to 
Imperial policy, unarmed India is left wholly unprotected except by 
the British bayonet and Indian soldiers whom British power hu 
brought into being. It is a potition humiliating alike for Britain 
and fi»r India. I am personally unconcerned because, if I could 
carry India with me, I would want nothing beyond a police force €or 
protection i^piinst dacoito and the like. But so fiu* as Defence is^ con- 
cerned unarmed peaceful India would rely upon the goodwill of 
the whole wcwld. But I know that that is only a dream at the 
present moment. 

So fiw as European interests are concerned, emphasis on tiie 
word ‘European’ must be entirely removed. But that does not 
mean that a free India riiould be free to confiscate European 

lllM Ch«mr ihdbSH hoe has ’’ialaftn^ 
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iatereila or any otiier intereitt. Thore ivould, as there diodid, be 
ptovidoa for reasonable con^iensatioa Cor any ezistiiig interests mdtich 
are legitimate and not harmful to die nation. It follows tiiat tiiere 
can te no question of favouritism which is being enjoyed today by 
Eittopean interests. 1 would, therefore, regard them as Itig zamindars 
or ciqNtaiists. They will be put on the same footing as these. 

So far as the Princes are concerned, they are fiee to join the 
national assembly v^ich will determine India’s fate not as indi* 
vidusds but as duly elected refuesentatives of their own people. 
The Princes being vassals of the Crown, I fancy they have no status 
apart from the Crown, and certainly not superior 'to the Crown 
itself. And if the Crown parts \rith the power it today enjoys over 
the vdiole of India, naturally the Princes have — and it should be 
their pride — to look up to the successor of the Crown, i.e., the 
people of India, for the preservation of their status. 

I hope this will not be regaurded as a tall claim, for it is made 
not on behalf of the Congress, nor of any single party, but on behalf 
of the unrepresented dumb millions of India. No claim made on 
their behalf can be considered too tall. I am myself an insignifi* 
cant being, but I am supposed to have some hold over these dumb 
millions. I know that in every fibre of my being I am also one of 
them; and without them I am nothing and I do not even want 
to exist. 

I want on their behalf an honourable settlement with Britain 
without even a non-violent fight. My dictionary has no such ex- 
pression as a violent fight. Yesterday I put this view before His 
Excellency in as courteous and friendly a language as I was capable 
of unng. We approached the discussion as personal friends, each 
belie>dng in the other's sincerity. We understood each other, and 
both recognized that there still existed a wide gulf between the 
Government’s position and the pontion taken by the Congpress 
which I put, though not as an accredited representative of the 
Congress but certainly as the self-appointed representative of the 
dumb millions. 

We parted as friends. I have no disappointment in me that 
the negotiations have failed. That failure I am going to use, 
as I am sure H. E. the Viceroy is going to use, as a ste(q>ing- 
stone to success. But if that success does not come in the near 
future, I can only say Heaven help India, Britain and tiie world. 
The present war must not be decided by a clash of arms, but it 
must be decided by the moral strength that each party csui show. 
If Britsun cannot recognize India’s legitimate claim, what will it 
mean but Britain’s moral bankruptcy? 
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“ Aiked regarding the me a nin g of the wonli "at fhk atafs** fat Ihn 
tcnee “they did not, in hb view, at thk Mage, awei die Gongnae d ema n d , " * 
Gahdhiji laid: 

The phrase in the Government communique “at this stage” is a 
superfluous phrase. If it is interpreted to mean that the Congress 
may in future modify its demand, it is absolutely unwarranted* 

Aiked if there wai a diance of the Congren Minisirki going hack, 
Gandbiji mid: 

I hope and ex|kct that Congress Ministries will remain out 
until the main question is settled. 

I don’t sec any chance at present of approach between the 
Congress and the Muslim Ix^ague. I do not sec any; because the 
Muslim League represented by Jinnah Saheb’s letter to me takes up 
a position which is wholly inimical to the national cause.* He 
contemplates several Indias. Tlie Congress contemplates only 
one India. 

When told about the B. B. C. broadcait that Candhiji tvai meeting 
Jinnah Saheb on the evening of the 5th, Gandhiji said: 

It is Staggering how they manufacture news. The inventive 
faculty of man for destruction is showing marvellous resources. 

flarijM, I0.2>1940, and Cungittt Bullftm, 24>2>I940 


230. TASK BEFORE US 

There need be no disappointment among Congressmen for 
failure of the negotiations between H. E. the Viceroy and me. 
We had met to explore the possibilities of a settlement. I had seen 
the germs of it in the Viceregal pronouncement* In Bombay. 
But I discovered that I was mistaken. The Viceroy’s hands were 
tied down. He was not to go beyond the four comers of the 
offer now before the country. Perhaps it represented too his 
own opinion. 

1 VUt Appendix IV. 

* Referring to hit pact %rith other poKtieal partim M. A. Jinnah had 

writiea: “It was partly a cose of 'advenity bringing stroi^ bed^^ews 
getheri, and porUy common intercM may lead MmUmi and minp 

ritki to eombine. I have no illurimu in the matter, and let me my again 
feat is not a nation, nor a counoy. It k a sub-eond n e nt eompoMd of 
nafemi^lies. Hindus and Miulimi bring fee two major natiom.** 

* VUt A ppend ix H. 
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But noChing has been lost bjr our meetup. In spite of the 
fiiBtire we haw come aeaier each other. There is a clar£ficatioa of 
the situaticm. Nim-vioieace requires great patience. The iaihire is 
onljr apparent. There can be no failure since both the cause and 
the means are just. Thu meeting has brought us nearer to our goal. 
If die Viceroy uras clear in his enunciation of the Brituh pcrficy, 
1 was not less clear in enunciating that of the Congress. The nego- 
tiatkms, so fhr as 1 Iniow, have not been closed. Nfeanwhile we 
have to educate the world as to what we stand for. India cannot be 
oac of the many Dominions, i.e., partner in the eiqdoitation of the 
non'Eurt^an races of the earth. If hers is a non-violent fight, 
die must keep her hands clean. If India is not to be co-sharer in 
the exjdoitation of the Africans and the degradation of our own 
countrymen in the Dominions, she must have her own independent 
status. Its content and nature must not be dictated or determined 
by Britain. They must be determined by ourselves, meaning 
the elected representatives of the nation, call such an assembly 
what you will. Unless British statesmen definitely concede this, 
they do not mean to part with power. Neither the question of 
Defence nor that of the minorities, nor of the Princes, nor of the 
European interests need ccmie in the vray of her making this clear 
declaration. Not that the important matters just mentioned do 
not require serious consideration and acyustment. But they will 
yield to just and projier treatment only when the required dec- 
laration is made and followed up immediately by corresponding 
action in so far as it is possible. Without it, Britain’s war with 
Germany cannot be claimed to be just, certainly not unselfish. 

What is to be done then? Declaration of civil resistance? Not 
yet. I mean what 1 say when I ascribe sincerity to Lord Linlith- 
gow. He is doing his best to imderstand us, and his duty to his 
superiors and his nation. With all his traditions he cannot made 
to Jump to our position. He emmot be hustled into it. And we 
must not deq>ise oox opponent or belittle his strength. It would 
be wrong to assume weakness in him and seek to take advantage of 
it. His weakness will not make us strong or fit. And his strength 
need not baffle us if we are strong. Our duty is, therefore, to 
make him feel our strength. This we shall do not by civil resistaaoe 
but by putting our own house in order. Whilst we may not allow 
the Brit^ Oovmunent to plead dm minoritks and the like as a bar 
to ri|^ action on thrir psurt, we may not blind ourselves to the 
fact mat diese questions exist and dtenand solutimi at our 
hands. Wemay disnuai from our nunds the imposnUe and utteriy 
anti-national stand taken by Opaid-e-Axam Jinnah. We cannot 
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<^* j ^ *** (lie Muslims firom our oonsidecation. The same may bo 
said about the other problems. We must educate public mind cm 
th^, clear our own minds and know where we stand in relatuw to 
them.^ Maulana Saheb tells me that Congressmen and Gongrem 
committees are not always considerate in regulating elections to 
popular bodies, and that local boards are not always dealing justly 
by all the communities. We have to be above suspicion. Con g r es s 
committees have to take infinite pains to examine every single com- 
jdaint. None may be dismissed as loo trivial for connderation. I 
have letters and telegrams bitterly complaining that at some elec- 
tions for Congrw committees, local boards and the like, Muslim, 
Harijan or Christian clainu have been neglected. Wlierever this 
happens a golden opportunity of doing justice is missed. We may 
not resort to civil resistance out of our impatience or to cover our 
diortcomings. It is not a panacea for all our ills, internal and 
external. It is a specific and sovereign remedy for extraordinar) 
situations. But let us be ready for it. I say with a fuU sense of my 
responsibility that we are not ready. It is true that, even if %ve 
vrere ready, the time for it is not ripe. It may Itc any day. Ixt 
us not be found wanting when it comes. 

On the Way to Wardha, February 6, 1940 
Harijan, 10-2-1940 

231. INTERVIEW AT JHAmi 


Frbmaty 6, 1940 

There was a large gatlieiing ... at the ttation. 

Gandhi addressed the people briefly thanking them ibr the 
reception and them to strengthen Uie Congress. 

Rejdying to a question whether the DeUii ullu were deiinitdy hrokm 
or suspended, Mahatma Gandhi tatid: 

Bom optimist as I am, I can’t regard them as broken. I think 
apd iMipe they ate only suspended. I believe the more so because 
1 entertain the firm belief that we are reaching the goat soon. 
Nbne can stop us attaining independence. 

To question if India would reach her goal mibout a stngH^ 

hftthntma Gandlu said: 

*fhn» jg the tiling wbidi we should patientiy vrait and watch, 
but I am sure if Congressmen solidly support me, are would not 
require another stmggle. I do not want to fight for the sake of 
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1 am not fior a fight, 1 will make endeavnm to 

avoid it if we could free Imfia vrithout it. 

Adced if he pcopo w d vhitiiig Odhi in the near futaie, hfahatma CSamBii 
(qtlied: 

It if for the Viceroy to invite me any time he thinks fit. 

Thi HinAi, 7 - 2 - 1 ^ 

232. CABLE TO *^THE MEWS CHROMICLP'^ 

{Fehnierf 7, 1940}* 

SUOPOMNO A MlNOaiTY ADVANCES CUOMS WHICH ARE 
rejected by the majority as being highly INJU* 
RIOUS TO THE NATIONAL INTEREST, THEY SHOULD BE 
REFERRED FOR DEGIUON TO AN AGREED TRIBUNAL 

OF UNIMPEACHABLE IMPARTIAUTY, SAY, THE FEDERAL 
HIGH COURT. 

HarijM, 10 - 2-1940 


233. ST A TEMENT TO “ THE DAILY HERAIJX'* 

Segaon, 
Febmaiy 7, 1940 

My interview witli the Viceroy shows what wide gulf exists 
between British Government and nationalist India. What is of- 
fered is not real independence. Reality demands that India should 
determine what she needs, not Britain. There could be no justice or 
virtue in Britain yielding to successful rebellion, violent or non-violent. 
Will present problems be then deemed to be dissolved? It is neces- 
sary for Britain to be just to declare her determination to recognize 
immediately the freedom of India in practice, and the constitution 
to be framed by the Constituent Assem1>ly or an equivalent as soon 
as {wacticaUe. There is no analogy between the Dmninions and 
India. Hers is a case by itself and has to be treated as sudi. It 

t ft 3 This ^>peared undw the title "An KlucHatien** wiA die date-liae 
"Segaon, Fernery 7, 1940". It was sent in reply to Tke Jfmat Obaasdr’s 
cable seeking duddathn of GandhyTs M a teesent that the minority d iflfer ences 
would be le fctr e d "to the hi|^iest and most fanpartial tribunal”; aidr "Stal^ 
ment ti the Press”, pp. I86-9. 

tit ap pea r e d in Mvfihs under die tide "Let Britain Abandon Her Im- 
moral Hdd”. This wm cabled hi reeponse m a request "ihr a spedol message 
On the Interview with die Viceroy”. 
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should be clearly understood that every problem is of Britain's own 
msdnng. What has happened %vas no doubt a necesnty of impefi> 
alinn. But if imperialism dies, the problems of Britain's making 
wBi be automatically dissolved. Dt^ence is the greatest of all. 
Wliy did Britain disarm India? Why have even Indian soldiers 
become foreigners in their own land? Why did Britain create Princes 
and arm them witli unheard-of powers ? Surely for making her foot* 
hold secure. Who created tlie gigantic European interests, and why ? 
Who created minorities? There is no majority save tlie pediU^ 
majority. But tlicse four were and still arc buitvarks of imperialism. 
No jugglery of \vords can hide this naked tiuth. Britain's moral 
victory will be assured when she decides by a mighty cflbrt to aban- 
don her immoral hold on India; and then her other victory will 
follow as day follows night. For tlicn, tlie conscience of the whole 
world will 1)0 on her side. No makcsliift such as is now offered can 
stir India's heart or world conscience. 

Harijan, 10-2-1910 


234. LETTER TO RAMIBEHN AT. P.AREKH 

Seoaon, Waroha, 
Feknuuy 7, 1940 

CHI. RAMI, 

I have your letter. I had Balil)chn's also. We arrived today. 
Bit too has come. Prabhavati had accompanied us to Delhi. From 
there she went to Patna. Jairamdas has gone to Khandwa. He is 
all right. Kunvarji is fine. He has lieen lodged in Mirabehn’s hut. 
It used to l>e [very] hot under tlie shed where he was. Manu's 
daughter should l)e given castor-oil to relieve her. Manojna* has 
gone to her parents. It won’t do for Kamti* to look like an old 
woman. Tell her that she must get strong. Ask your daughter 
whether she won’t talk vrith me now. 

BktMktgt fiwm 

Bapu 

SHRt RAMtBEHN 

VoRA Vakhatchand Haridas Bt;NOAlX>W 
Behind High Scuooi., Rajkot C. S. 

From a photostat of dw Giqaiatt: S.N. 9733. Aim C.W. 713. Ooanmft 
Navtnhraa Trust 

I Wiiie of Krishnadas Gandhi 
* Kumi Adalia 
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235. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 


Sboachn, Warora, 
[February 7, 1940 

BHAl VAIXABHBBAl, 

I am tending the accompanying letter^ to you because you 
know more about the matter referred to by the correqxmdent. You 
know about my doings in Delhi. Now cables are being exchanged 
with London. 1 am leaving for Santiniketan on the night of the 
15th. From there to Calcutta on the 19th. 

[From Gujarati] 

Baptm l‘atro-2: Sanlar VaUah^Uuiie, p. 239 


236. MESSAGE TO MILL-WORKERS 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
February 7, 1940 

WORKER BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

Bhai GulzarilaP has explained the position to me. Your de- 
mand seems just to me. If you fail to get justice either through the 
arbitrator or in any other way, we have no choice but to resort to 
a shrike. That weapon must be used only after careful thinking. 
If we don’t have the strength, we need not be ashamed of putting 
up with the injustice. But if we once use this weapon we must 
not yield till we have secured justice. I have shown [the workers] 
kmg ago the best means of doing it. 

Every one of you must learn some otlier occupation so that you 
can tide over the period of unemployment. I have put befme you 
the work of spinning, weaving, etc., which everybody can take up. 
I have no objection if you find out some other occupation. 

Moreover, tliose among you witli better means should help 
the weaker ones. Only thus can you be fearless. Even if 

* The souice has May, which is evidently a dip since Gandhijt left Sat 
Sandi^tetan on February 15. 

^Fram the Secretary, Tenants’ Conference, whidt met in Ahmedabad 

^Oulsarilal Nanda, Secretary, Miyew Mah^an, Ahmedabad 
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urm TO jAWAHAKtAL Mnso 

yoB escape the neeesnty of a strike this time, start acting upon 
my suggestion. 


Bafv 

a pbotoMat of UicGiyanU; C.W. S82S. Courtoy: Munnatsl O. Shah 


237. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

SaoAON, Waroha, 
(On or after Ftknuujf 7, 1940Y 

MY DBAR JAWAHARLAL, 

I like your letters*. They give me information which I do not 
get otherwise. I knew nothing of the pan>Isiamic movement.* It 
does not surprise me. You svill have seen my statement* on the 
interview. My method you know. 1 gain strength from these meet> 
ings. It is for you and other co-workers to see that the country 
gets the proper interpretation of what I do. I would like you not to 
worry about C. R.’ He is absolutely sound. Nevertheless I would 
like you to share your doubts with him. I leave for Santiniketan 
on 15th evening and thence on t9th for Malikanda. 

Love. 

Bafu 

Gandhi-Nchni Papen (Undated). Oourtoy: Nehru Kfemorial Musauss 
and library 


*Froai die contenti it h evident that thh was written after Oaadhyi*! 
return to .Segaon on February 7. 

*Both were dated February 4; tUe "The Old Gamer, pp. I994HS. 

* Regarding thh the addrcame had written: “1 wander if your atten* 
tkai has been drawn to a recent s o cia l function in Lcodoo. organised by the 
Royal Central Asian Society. Lord Zetland pcedded and a number of Cabi- 
net Miahten were present. The oete n rible oldeet was to ortablitb a eenlrs 
of Mudim eulture and rehgien in London; the real o b j ect wm to enco u ra g e 
pan-Itlanthm and to esploit thh sentiment in India and in the Islanye c o n n * 
trim to the advantage of the altim in the war.” 

* Fah pp. 186-9. 

* The addreswe had exprened tsa ic c m Mioot some recent ipeedim of 
C. Rajagopalaciiari because ”diey talk so compremlsini^y of D o min io n 8<n- 
tm and the lAe”. 



23S. LETTER TO RAIHAMA TTABJl 


■ F^mary 

Your wire lo cbaracterisUc of you was redirected from Delhi 
today. You must have got mine sent yesterday. Yes, death is the 
end of pmn. May you all keep up the noble traditions left for you 
by Fatiier and Mother. I expect your graphic description of the 
passing away*. How I wish I was with you to listen to your soul- 
ful recitation of the Koran! 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a pholwtat: S.N. 9682 


239. LETTER TO SHARDA G. CHOKHAWALA 

SeOAON, WAaOHA, 

Ftbruary 8, 1940 

cm. 8ABU01, 

Why are you afraid ? Gome over. Ba will be very happy indeed 
to see you. I have to leave on the 15th. I will return on the 28th 
at the latest. I may return even earlier. The children’s pill need 
not be tried just now. If you take your baby in your arms and 
go out for a breath of fresh air and give it the morning sunlight, 
it will be all right. You can mix dill water in your own milk. 
This also may soothe tlie baby. 

BUssmgs front 

Bapu 

Ffom the Gujaratt original: CW. 10026. Oourtay: Shardabehn G. 
Gbiokhawala 


*Or addrcawe’t modier 
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240. LETTER TO BALVAJiTSVfHA 


8, 1940 

eta. BALVANTSDinA, 

If you are tired of tliis milk-drinking, it is another matter 
but I shall not be tired. Nor am I going to shiA you from 
there. Stay here and do cheerfully whatever work I allot you. That 
is saihana for you as well as service to the cow. 

The lady’s letter it good. You may read out to me whatever 
you want me to hear. I have written to Abhayadev'. 

Biutkgtjimt 

Baru 

From a iihotmUl of the Hindi: G.N. 1929 


24L LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

Fthruaty 8, 1940 

CUT. KRISIIKAOHANORA, 

Your letter is good. Yes, body-labour constitutes one of our 
vows*. Its significance cannot be over-emphasized. Give to Chi- 
manlal whatever time he ncetls. Hindi teaching sliould come only 
after that. Massage, etc., do constitute Ijody-labour. It may be 
undertaken. 

Bk$tkgs fiwm 
Bapv 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4337 


* A member of the Gandhi Seva Sai^ 

* Namely, non-\-ialence, trudi, ■oo<«teaimg, bn km mhmpi* non pomwiton, 
bodydabour, eontral of the palate, fea rimnrw , equably of r e B git ms, swatkahi 
and ‘toudialMtity* 
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242. LETTER TO MJRABEHM 


SaaM3»t Wakoba, 
9, J940y 

cm. MIRA, 

I have been thinking of you all these days. 1 write this to tell 
you that ycm are not out of mind because you are out c€ sight.* I 
miss you. 1 hope time is dcnng its healing workZ I wonder if the 
Pundit* came. You must write to me regularly. 

We leave here on 15th by the cheaper train, reaching GaUcutta 
17th morning. We go to Santiniketan the same day and return 
on 19th to ^e the train for Malikanda. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Fran the original: C.W. 6449. Courtesy: Mirabehn. Alio GM. 10044 
and Bapi^s iMtm Is Jlrira, p. 318 


243. LETTER TO MUJfNALAL G. SHAh 

Februttiy 10, 1940 

OHl. MUNNALAX., 

I have your letter. I have no objection to your coming over. 
If by spending Rs. 100 you can get peace of mind, the money will 
be well spent — whether it will be so is for you to consider. 

Blessings Jnm 

Bapu 

Fran a photostat of the Giuarati: GJ4. 8552. Also C.W. 7073. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


' Fton Bapt/s Letters Is ASra 

*The addrasee had gone to die Puq}ab. 

I Jagat Ram Miaradsnii of die CHndar Partv. Fidr**LctlertoAiaritKaiir**. 
2fr24940. 
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244. THE OLD GAME? 

After my return from Delhi I have had a letter redirected 
tnm New Delhi. It is from a valued co-worker*. 1 mutt ihare 
with all concerned the most important paragraplu in it: 

£ver>*t}ung that has happened during the last month or so con* 
ftmii me in the belief that there is not the tlightoit ground for hope 
that the British Government will accept our position. In fact many 
things have happened %rhich demonstrate that they are following a 
very definite imperialist policy. You must have seen that the British 
Parltametit has just passed a Bill amending the Government of India 
Act which limits the powers of Provincial Govemmenn in regard to 
uxation. This was specially in view of the Profottional Tax^ in the 
U.P. which U thm vetoed. Apart from the dement of such a dedtion 
which reduces the powers of the Provincial Aisemhly^ the time and the 
method chosen for it are eloquent of the imperialist outlooh of the British 
Government and indicate that the outlook has in no way changed. 

It is not at all encouraging to 6nd that you are going to New 
Delhi to interview the Viceroy. The same old game b fJayed agaiu, 
the backgrouml is the same, the various objectives are the same, the 
actors arc the same, and the results must be the same. 

'Fherc arc, however, some unfortunate Indirect results also. An 
atmosphere of approaching conipromUe fiervades the country when, in 
efTect, cJierc b no ground frjr it. It b enervating and deprasing beca u se 
it does not come out of strength but, tn the case of many individuab, 
from the excessive desire to avoid conflict at all costs and to get back 
to the shreds of power which we had previously. Conflict b undesirable, 
but obviously conflict cannot be avoided at all costs, for sometimes 
such avoidance itself is a more costly and harmAil aflalr. For the mo- 
ment, however, there b no immediate question of coitBiet. The question 
b of maintaining our position vrith dignity, and not weakening it in 
any way. I fear that the impression b widely prevalent in England m 
svell as in India that wc are going tn no event to have any conflict 
and dierefore we are going to accept such terms « we can get. TUs 
kind of tmpresiion b demoraiixbtg. I have nocked during tfie last 
fortnight that even our Congrew ddegates* electiom have been iafluenoed 
by tiib. Many people who, for fear of ponnble conflict, were keqdaf 
Vfawa^grlal Nehru 

^The original in Oandfii-Ndsni Pnpcfi has *^Properfy Tax**. 
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in the background^ have now pushed chcmsrlvcs in front again when 
the poMibility of ciyoying the plums of office and power scents to dangle 
again in fWmt of them. The effort of several months to keep undesira- 
bles out of the Ckmgress has partly failed because of this sudden change 
in the Indian atmosphere which led them to believe that the compro- 
mise was imminent. 

Tite British Government is also reacting in a way unfavourable to 
uiy though it may use soft language. Of course, it wants to come to 
terms with us because It wants our support in the %var. But it b much 
more certain that it docs not %rish to give up any stored of real power or 
change its fundamental imperialist policy in order to come to tenm with 
us. It is carrying on and will carry on its old intrigue on the commu- 
nal issue, though occasionally it uses a few critical words against the 
Muslim League in order to soothe the Congress. So far as it is con- 
cerned, it will try to win us over, keeping its present position in- 
tact. If this is possible, well and good for it. If this docs not take 
place, as seems likely even to it [rir], then to carry on from time to 
time conversations with Indian leaders, to prolong the issue, to make it 
appear that we are on the verge of a compromise, and thus to soothe 
both world opinion and Indian opinion. This second policy has the 
additional advantage, from their point of view, of cxliausting our energy 
and toning us down, so that, if ultimately a conflict docs come, the 
requisite atmosphere is lacking for It. It is the general belief among 
official circles in England that tlicir policy of |)arlcys and ix>stponcment 
has had this result and the situation in India, which Uireatcning 
when the Congress ministries resigned, is much caster now and no 
dangeni are to be feared. 

It seems to me that while we cannot and must not precipitate a 
conflict, and while we need not bang ilie door to a possible and honour- 
able compromise, because your mediods are never to bang the door, 
still we must make it crystal dear tliat there can be or will be no com- 
promise except on the conditions stated by us previously. As a matter 
of fact, even these conditions have to be slightly reviewed from the 
point of view of developments in dte war. We cannot now say, as we 
then said, that we want to know whether this war is imperialist oi not. 
The British Government’s answer to us as well as their consistent policy 
in the vmr and in fm^ign affoirs has been me of full-blooded impe- 
rialism. We must, therefore, necessarily proceed m tlus admitted fact 
that it is an imperialiic war, any profession to the contrary notwith- 
^ standing. The war and Bridah polury grow more and more sinnter 
every day, and I would hate to see India entangled in any way in this 
imperialist adventure firom ^lich India can only lose, not only materially 
but spiritually. This point s ee ms to me of vital importance today. 
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Thus it scans to me that the most important thing lor us to do is 
so make our posathm perfrctiy dear to the worM, to the Brithh Oovem- 
ment and to the Indian people. There b too muda mbundeistanding 
on thb bnie of ooraprambe, and thb mbunderstaading b entirely to our 
dbadvantaige and to the advaata^te of British imperialism tfvhidi mean* 
while b exploitiag our resources for the war and evoi pretending to 
have a large amount of our goodwill. Approach by us to the British 
Government or to the Vicero>' increasa these mbundentandings and lead 
the British Government even further away from a right compromise. 
The warning is sound. Perhaps I did not need it. But 
such warnings are never superfluous. It is unwise to l>c too sure of 
one’s own wisdom. It is healthy to be reminded that the strongest 
might weaken and the wisest might err. And then, so far as I am 
concerned, I am so ignorant even of current events that I feel thank* 
ful when co-workers keep me posted with things I ought to know. 

But whilst I value the warning given and admit the force of the 
argument advanced, I do not repent of my having v’isited H.E. the 
Viceroy and having had the prolonged talk. It has given me 
added strength. It is of great value to an army that its General gains 
added strength. I should therefore repeat the performance every time 
the Viceroy summons me, i.c., so long as I have faith in his sincerity. 
And every time I shall come out with greater strengUi than I go 
with. The mctluxi of sat>'agralia n^uires that the satyagrahi should 
never lose hojx' scj long as there is the slightest ground left for it. 
For he never despairs of being able to evoke tlic l)est in liiit opjK»- 
nent, his mission Ijcing to convert the opponent, not humiliate or 
defeat him. He thcrcibrc even knocks at his opponent's dof»r if it 
becomes necessary, as I did often with General Smuts. It so hap- 
pened that the last opening, when even I had the least hope, proved 
the prelude to success. 

Tiiere ought not to be dcmorali zation among the ranks. It is 
up to the lieutenants to be in constant touch with rhem and ex- 
plain to them the reason for, and the bearing on the struggle of, 
each step. For whether there is actual battle or merely prepara- 
tion, the education of the masses continues without interruption. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the revolutionary instinct wilt 
die, if the garnered energies of the people have no outlet. Tliis 
may be true of violent revolution but it is utterly wrong of non- 
violent revolution. I am quite convinced that we would put our- 
selves in tlic wrong if in our impatience we predpitate the tottle or, 
which is the same thing, bang the door on negotiations. The 
battle will come at the right time when it is clear beyond doubt 
that there it no escape from it. Misunderstanding created in 
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Britain or the world outnde need not perturb us much for, bdhg 
foundationlesi, it is sure to disappear in the face of our truth. 

Nor need the prospect worry us, of the negotiations proving 
inuncere in die sense of their being used as a screen tocover Britain's 
plans to consolidato her strength by misleading world ofunion and 
creating and strengdiening divisious among us. What does matter 
is our own weakness for which we alone should be to blame. 

Seoaon, February 11, 1940 
HeryoH, 17-2-1940 


245. JfOTES 

India Without the British 
A retired English collector thus cables from England: 

Pieaae couider that India without Britiih troopa and the rare 
shield of the British navy would be at the mercy of Pathans, Albums 
and Japan. The Constituent Assembly would all be in a eoncentration 
canq> very quickly or killed. Satyagraha only works writh civilized 
people who are gentlemen. 

These are honest fears of an honest Englishman. But the fears 
are only imaginary. Tlic English friend gives little credit to Indian 
nationalists when he thinks that they contemplate a Constituent 
Assembly in a vacuum which can be blown to pieces by any power. 
If tliere is an honourable settlement, the Constituent Assembly will 
meet in the presence of tlie British but without any interference 
from them. If there is no settlement, it will meet aftor a successful 
rebellion, in which case India will have made herself ready to face 
any emergency. Tliere is no other contingency possible in which 
a Constituent Assembly can meet. Tliese fears reflect no credit on 
die British regime in India. Whose fault is it that India has .no 
army and navy of her own ? But the absence of army and navy will 
not deter an awiJiened people from thrownng over doimnation, 
foreign or indigenous. My friend’s ignorance of tlie working of 
satyagraha is quite excusable. I have no finished example of a 
nation having modelled her life on the basis of satyagraha. I can 
only assure him that it is not the sob-stuff he believes it to be. 
It is of little use if it can work only among the so-called civilized 
ptople. The partition separating the civilized from the uncivilized 
is very thin. Both act almost alike when their pasrions are roused. 

Seoaon, February 12,11940 
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A Curious Situation 

The Secretary of the Valmiki Mandal, Ludliiana, says in a 
letter: 

Under the Poona Pact', dght scan were allotted to the Punfab 
Hindu DeproMd Chwci in the Pui^b Leipdadve Awembly. Thew 
Mali were deducted from Hindu Mali. Sikh and other Deprewed CSaM 
people were counted amongH their own co-reKfionati. The Sikh Hari> 
jani are fighting with their own hi^ catle Sikh bre th ren Ibr tepaimte 
Man and we undi them lull wioctei. But we abo wkh that they ihoidd 
not e n c r oa ch upon what haa been alloited to m. 

Consequently die Mandal has sent a petidon to the Punjab 
Government, from which I take the relevant extracts:’ 

1. That, accordii^ to the Poona Pact . . . ei|d>t Kan «me allotted 
in the Punjab Legislative Aaembly to Hindu Deprewed CUtMi. . . . 

2. That iheM scan were deducted from the total number of 
Hindu Mats. 

3. That the Sikh and Mutliro D ep r es md CletMi . . . could not 
become voten ot members in the above-named eight constituencha, 

4. That great oonfinion b prevalent regarding the diird point. 

5. That to eoiure the right int er pr eta tion, and to avoid objee- 
tioo>petitiooi on a large icale, imiructiont may very kindly be iMued, 
not to enlbt Sikhs as voten in the above-named conitiiueneiei, m a co- 
lumn of religion may abo be added. 

The petitioner’s objection is quite sound. But why should 
there be Sikh, Muslim or C’liristian untouchables? Has the bait 
of power made the converts repent of their conversion ? If the 
problem is not carefully and justly handled, with all-round growing 
consciousness it may give rise to embarrasnng complications. 
There need be no surprise if to be classed among the chosen Sche- 
duled Classes becomes a coveted privilege instead of being a sign of 
reproach. Time was when those who were regarded by the 
Government or society as untouchables resented the appellation 
Mid were trying to avmd it. Now the emphasis is the other way. 
Let it be remembered in this connection that it is only Hinduism 
that has the dishonour of having untouchables legally known as 
Scheduled Classes. 

Seoaimi, February 12, 1940 
17-2-1940 

> or 1932 

’Only cwapt i are r ep r c du ced bsra. 



246. QUEST/OX BOX 

Untruth in Law Courts 

0,. I have IbDowed with interest the controversy that has grown round 
ymir ardcle in H&rijtm "The Fourfold Ruin"*. Whatever one may say about 
the arguments used on cither side in this controversy, one thing I am in a 
position to assert without fear of coutradiction^ fronvmy experience as a 
judicial officer of the present system of our law. Courts and the institution 
of lawyers are mainly rtaponsibie for the moral and spiritual degradation of 
our village peasantry in particular and the public* in general. Even *rcspect- 
able* people, whom one has learnt to regard as the soul of honour in their 
ordinary everyday life, will tell barefaced lies for a trifle in a law court 
and think nothing of it. The canker is eating into the vitals of our village 
life. Would you suggest as to what a person in my position, (vis., a judge), 
who has to record evidence and give judicial decisions, can do to check this 
evil? 

A. What you say is too true. The atmosphere round law 
courts is debasing as any visitor passing through them can see. I 
hold radical views about tlte administration of justice. But mine, 
I know, is a voice in the wilderness. Vested interests will not 
allow radical reform unless India conics into her own through truth- 
ful and non-violent means. If that glorious event liappens, the 
administration of law and medicine will be as cheap and healthy 
as it is today dear and unhealtliy. The heroic advice will be 
for you to descend from the bench, embrace poverty and serve tlie 
poor. Tlie prosaic will be for you to do the best you can in the 
very difficult circumstances in which you find yourself, reduce life 
to its simplest terms and devote your savings for the service of 
the poor. 

Akdisa r. Seut-respect 

Q,. I am a university student. Yesterday evening some of us went to 
a dnenia show. During the performance two of us went outside leaving 
our handkerdtieft behind on our seats. On our return we found that two 
British soldiers had taken possession of these seats unceremoniously in spite 
of the clearest warning and entreaty by our friends. When requested to 
vacate the seats they not only refused but showed an inclination to fight. 

* Vidi pp. 150-3. 
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Hief browbeat tbe cinenM meiuger who, being ladian, wfw euily cowed 
down. In the cod the genrnoo officer we> cnllcd and they vacated their 
eenta. If be had not appeared, there would have been only two altemativet 
before us, either to retort to vitdcnce aitd maintain our aelf-rc^iect, 
or to allow ouraelvei to be browbeaten and quieUy occupy tome other 
•eati. Tbe latter would have been too hutnitiaiing. How tvould you apply 
the principle of non>violcnce under tucli circumttanccs? 

A. I must admit the difikulty of soKaiig the riddle. Two 
ways occur to me of de.iHng with the situ.ntion non-violcntly. First, 
firmly to stand the ground till the seats arc vacated ; secondly, deli- 
berately so to stand as to ohstriict the view of tite usurpers. In each 
case you run the risk of licing beaten by the usurpers. I am not 
satisfied with my answers. But they meet the special circumstances 
in which wc are placed. The ideal answer no doubt is not to bother 
about the usurpation of the {lersonal right but to reason with the 
usurpers and, if they do not listen, to report such Ciises to the autho- 
rities txmeemed and, in case of failure, take them to the highest 
tribunal. This is tlic conslitutionul method which is not taliooin a 
non-violent conception of society. Not to take the law into one’s 
own hands is essentially a non-violnit methoil. But the ideal has no 
relation to reality in this country because the index of expectation 
of justice for Indians in cases where whit<' men and sjiccially white 
soldiers are <'oiiccni«'d is almost zero. Ilcncc it is necessary to 
resort to something like what I have suggested. But 1 know that 
when we have real non-\iolenw; in us a tion>violcnt way out is 
bound, without cll'ort, to occur to us when wc find ourselves in a 
difficult situation. 

Students and the Cominu Fiout 

r^. Althougli « college tludciil I am a (out •anna member of the Con- 
grew. You say I may not take any active part in tlic coming struggle wltibi 
1 am studying. What part do you cxfiect the student world to take in the 
freedom movement? 

A. There is a confusion of Uiuught in tIte question. The fight 
is going on now and it will continue till the natiem has come to her 
birthright. Civil dUobedience is one of the many methods of fight- 
ing. So far as 1 can judge today, 1 have no iutencifm of calling 
out students. MiUions will not take part in civil disobedience, but 
wttllinns wUl help in a variety of ways. 

1. Students can, by learning the art of voluntary discipline, 
fit themselves for leadership in the various branches of die nation's 
woric. 
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2. They can aim not at finding luoative careen but at 
becoming national eervanti after completing their ftudiet. 

3. They can set apart for the nationsJ coffen a certain sum 
from thdr allowances. 

4. They can |Homote inter*conimunal, inter-provincial and 
inter-caste hamumy among themselves and fraternize witii Harijans 
by abtditiiing the least trace of untouchability from their lives. 

5. They can spin regularly and use certified khadi to the ex- 
clusion of ail other doth as urell as hawk khadi. 

6. They can set apart a certain time ever/ week, if not every 
day, fot service in a village or villages nearest to their institutions 
and, during the vacation, devote a certain time daily for national 
service. 

The time may of course come vdien it may be necessary to call 
out the students as I did before. Though the contingency is remote, 
it wrill never come, if I have any say in the matter, unless the stu- 
dents have qualified themselves previously in the manner above 
described. 

Sboaon, February 12, 1940 
ffarijan, 17-2-1940 


2¥7. WHAT IS WOMAJTS ROLE? 

With certain omissions I quote below the following* from a 
highly educated sister: 

You havr shown the world, through ahimsa and satyagrahm, the 
dignity of the soul. . . . But just as there b need for ahimsa and 
t rrtw ar Aeg ne for a man to get rid of his aggressive spirit, lust . • etc., 
Acre is for woman need of certain principles that would enable her to 
get rid of her baser qualities, ^riiich are different from men's and com- 
monly said to belong by nature to her. The natural qualities of her 
sex, the upbringing meted out to her because of her sex, and her en* 
vironment which b created because of her sex, all are against her. 
And in her work these diings, namely, her nature, upbringing and sur- 
roundings always get in the way and hinder her and give oocasion for 
the hackneyed phrase, ^he b only a woman, aBer aO* . . . I think 
that, if we only pomess the oorrect solution, the c o rre c t method of improv- 
* big ourselves, we could make our natural qualities, sueh as sysnpadiy 
and tenderness, a hdp instead of a hindrance. The improvement, just 


* Of which only excerpts are r^xroduced here 
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Mitttiim in the csm of aiOB and chUdiea, ouat cooM. froai 
widiia 111 . . . . 

Your advke to me wm to reed tknjm. I do ao coferly. But ao 
fiv I have not cook acron, vireli, the advke fer the mner aphit. Spin* 
niiig and fighting for the national freedom are only aooM aqweti of 
the training. They do not aeem to contain the whole aoiutian. ¥t>r 1 
have aeen women who do ipin and do try to work out the Congitaa 
ideala and itill commit biunden which are attributed to the fact of tfiair 
being women. 

.... Tdi us, please, how to make llie best use of our quafitket 
how to turn our dimdvanuges into advantages. . . . 

I bad flattered myself that my contribution to tlie woman’s 
cause definitely began with the discovery of satyagraha. But the 
writer of the letter is of opinion that the fair sex requires treatment 
diflerent from men. If it is so, I do not tiiink any man will find Ute 
correct solution. No matter how much he tries, he must fail because 
nature has made him dilFcrcnt from woman. Only tlie toad under 
the harrow knows where it pinches him. Therefore ultimately 
woman vrill have to determine with authority what site needs. 
My own opinion is that, just as fundamentally man and woman are 
one, their problem must be one in essence. The soul in both is 
tlie same. The two live the same life, have the same feelings. 
Each is a complement of the other. The one cannot live without the 
other’s active help. 

But somehow or other man has dominated woman from ages 
past, and so woman has developed an inferiority complex. She has 
believed in the truth of man’s interested teaching that site is inferior 
to him. But the seers among men have recognized her equal status. 

Nevertheless there is no doubt that at some point tliere is bifur> 
cation. Wliilst both are fundamentally one, it is also equally true 
that in the form there is a vital diflerence between the two. 
Hence the vocations of (he two must also be diiferent. The duty of 
motherhood, which the vast majority of women will always under* 
take, requites qualities which man need not possess. She is pas- 
rive, he is active. She is essentially mistress of the house. He is 
the bread-winner, she is tlic keeper and distributor of the bread. 
Site is the caretaker in every sense of the term. Tlie art of bring- 
ing up the infants of the race u her special and sole prerogative. 
Witliout her care the race must become extinct. 

In roy opinion it is degrading both for mao and woman that 
women should be called upon or induced to forsake the hearth and 
shoulder the rifle for the piotectioa td* that heartb. It is a reveisioa 
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to barbarity and the beginning of the end. In trying to ride the 
hone that nuui rides, idie brings herself and him down. The tin will 
be on man's head for tempting or ccxnpelling his companim to 
desert her qiecial calling. There is as much bravery in keeping 
one's hcnne in good order and condition as there is in defending it 
against attack from without. 

As 1 have watched millions of peasants in their natural surround- 
ings and as 1 watdh them daily in little Segaon, the natural divi- 
sion of spheres of work has forced itself on my attention. There 
are no women blacksmiths and carpenters. But men and women 
work on the fields, the heaviest work being done' by the males. 
The women keep and manage the homes. They supplement 
the meagre resources of the family, but man remains the main 
bread-winner. 

The division of the spheres of work being recognized, the gen- 
eral qualities and culture required are practically the same for both 
the sexes. 

My contribution to the great problem lies in my presenting for 
acceptance truth and ahimsa in every walk of life, whether for indi- 
viduals or nations. I have hugged the hope that in this woman will 
be the unquestioned leader and, having thus found her place in 
human evolution, will shed her inferiority complex. If she is able 
to do this successfully, she must resolutely refuse to believe in the 
modern teaching that everything is determined and regulated by 
the sex impulse. I fear I have put the proposition rather clumsily. 
But 1 hope my meaning is clear. I do not know that the millions 
of men who arc taking an active part in the war are obsessed by the 
sex spectre. Nor are the peasants working together in their fields 
worried or dominated by it. This is not to say or suggr.st that 
they are free from the instinct implanted in man and woman. But it 
most certainly does not dominate their lives as it seems to domi- 
nate the lives of those who arc saturated with the modem sex liter- 
ature. Neither man nor woman has time for such things when 
he or she is faced with the hard fact of living life in its grim reality. 

I have suj^sted in these columns that woman is the incarna- 
tion of ahimsa. Ahimsa means infinite love, which again means 
infinite capacity for suffering. Who but woman, the mother of 
man, shows this capatity in the largest measure? She shows it as 
die carries the infant and feeds it during nine months and 
deriyes joy in the suflering involved. What can beat the suffering 
cau^d by tlie pangs of labour? But she forgets them in the joy of 
creation. Wlio again suffers daily so that her babe may wax from 
day to day? Let her transfer diat love to the whole of humanity, let 
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h» forget she ever was or can be the ol^cct of man’s lust. And she 
will occupy her proud position by the side of man as his mother, 
maker and silent leader. It is given to her to teach the art of peace 
to Ae warring world thirsting for Aat nectar. She can become Ae 
leader in satyagraha which does not require Ac learning Aat books 
give but does require the stout heart Aat comes from sufforing and 
fahh. 

My good nurse in Ac Sassoon Hospital, Potma, as 1 was lying 
tm a sick bed years ago*, told me the story of a woman who refused 
b> take chloroform because she vrould not risk Ae life of Ac babe 
Ae was carrying. She had to undergo a painful operation. The 
only anaesAetic she had was her love for the babe, to save wliom 
no suffering was too great. Let not women, who can count many 
such heroines among them, ever despise their sex or deplore that 
Aey were not bom men. The contemplation of that heroine often 
makes me envy woman the status that is hers, if she only knew. 
There is as much reason for man to wish that he was bom a 
woman as for woman to do otherwise. But the wish is fruitless. 
Let us be happy in Ac state to which we arc bum and do the duty 
for which nature has destined us. 

Sboaom, February 12, 1940 
Hanian, 24-2-1940 


248. LETTER TO MUNNAIAL G. SHAH 

February 12, 1940 

cm. liUNNALAI., 

What advice shall I give you? Kanchan wants to come to 
Maliltanda . If she comes, you should not come. The reason — just 
decency. NeverAeless I shall let you do what you wish. 1 should 
also like you yourself to think about [attending) Ac Grmgress. 

from 

Bapu 

CPS.1 

Gtmrider what dharma requires. It enjoins control of desires. 
Fram a ph o«o«»»r of the Guiarati; G.N. 8551. Also G.W. 7071. Courtesy: 
Muwuhd G. Shah 


t In January 1924 
71-14 



249. IS IT WAkl 


The Buildert of the British Indian £m|nre have patiently Iniilt 
its four pillars — the European interest, the Army, the Princes and 
die Gonimunal IMvisions. The last three were to suhterve the first. 
It is clear to the realist that the BuUders have to renvive the four 
pillars befino dtey can claim to have given up the Empire or the 
Empire spirit. But they say to the nadcmalists or the destroyers of 
the Empire sfurit, *You have to deal with all the four pillars your^ 
selves, tefore we can treat India as an independent nation instead 
of being our dependency.’ They say in other words, ’Guarantee 
the European interests, make your own army, treat with the Princes 
and with the communalists otherwise known as minorities.* 
The destroyers retort: ’You imposed the European interest on us, 
for their defence you built an «u‘my and kept it a close preserve, you 
saw that you could use the then existing Princes for your own pur- 
pose, you made them and unmade diem, you created new ones, 
you armed them with powers they could not enjoy before with 
safety, in fact you partitioned India so that it could never rise against 
you in one mass. You saw again that we were cursed with the caste 
spirit, you took advantage of our weakness and refined it till at last 
claims are made which, if they were satisfied, there would be no 
single Indian nation and no independence. Add to all this the fact 
that by your policy of disarmament you have emasculated a whole 
nation. But we do not blame you for the past. On the contrary we 
admire your bravery, skill and spirit of adventure. You have 
copied other Empire Builders who preceded you. You have im- 
proved upon them in a variety of ways. But if you profess, as you 
have predessed, that you have decided to give India her due, ^en you 
have to remove fropi our way tiie obstacles you have created. You 
sure entitled to ask us to recognize the diificulties in the way of your 
maki ng delivery and even to help you. If you sue honest, you will 
leave us to do the best. You must trust our sense of justice, not your 
strong sum, to make us do vdiat is right and proper. Hitherto 
you have determined our fate for us. Now if you sue esumest, 
yott -^ wll not only let us determine die method and msuiiier of 
governing ourselves but even help us to do so, if we wsmt your 
help.* 
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l4>rd|Zetland has given the ansvrer* to the destroyers which 1 
paiaj^raae as fcdkiws: 

We mean to hold on to what we have. Within tliat 
orbit, we will let you have such freedom as we think is good 
for you. This war that we are fighting is to prevent the dis* 
rupdon of our Empire. We want your help, if you will give 
it on these terms. It is good for you and us. But we will do 
without your help if you will not give it. You are not the only 
party we have to deal with. There are many in India who 
rect^piize the benefits of British Rule and pax Brittumua. We 
propose to win the war with the help we can command from 
India through the byal agencies. Their services we shall 
recognize by the grant of further reforms when the time 
comes. This is what we mean when wc say we shall make tlie 
world safe for democracy. For wc arc the most democratic 
power in the world. Therefore, if we are safe, so are 
those who are with us. 'Fliosc like India who arc under our 
tutelage will be initiated into the art of democracy in gra« 
dual stages so that their progress may be uninterrupted and 
they might not have to go through the travail we had to 
go through. 

I hope the paraphrase does no injustice to Lord Zetland. If it 
is fairly correct, the issues arc quite clear. Between tlie two — the 
Nationalist and the Imperialist — there is no meeting ground. If, 
therefore, Ix>rd Zetland represents the Britisit Government's con- 
sidered view, it is a declaration of war against nationalist India. For 
all the four pillars stand fum, rock-like. 'Fhe more the nationalisu 
try to deal with them as if they were problenu Pw which they were 
re^KXisible, the firmer they must become. I cannot conscientiously 
pray for the success of British aims if it means a further lease of 
life to India’s subjection to foreign domination. I write this last 
sentence with a heavy heart. 

Seoaon, February 13, 1940 
Harijan, 17-2-1940 


*The referaiee it to Lonl Zettand’s interview to the 5M«r Tima on 
Pebraary 11, 1940. Vtdi “Suiement to the Press", pp. 215.6 and "Another 
Englishman’s Letter", 16-3-1940. 



250. ASHRAM NOTES 


SSOAON, 

Ftbruarj^ J3^ 1940 

1. Everyone fehould know that Segaon is infested by poisonous 
snakes. Thank God, no one has been bitten so far. It is, hovrever, 
our duty to be cautious. God helps only the alert. That is vrhy I 
would advise everyone to make the maximum use 'bf lanterns and 
to Mrear shoes while walking in the dark. 

2. As far as possible we should make no use of servants for 
personal work. 

3. I have been upset from the day the trip to Santiniketan was 
planned. I have been agitated for more than two days and today I 
am extremely uneasy. I feel I am failing in my duty. 1 am digres- 
sing from Truth in an insidious way. 1 liave a tendency to please 
everyone. Not that I always succeed in doing it. But if this is over- 
done, it ceases to be a virtue and becomes a vice. I know that it is 
my duty to take with me the smallest number of persons to Mali- 
kanda and Santiniketan. Although I have obtained permission 
from Santiniketan to take more people,' I felt today in a flash 
that it would be wrong of me to take anyone whose presence was 
unnecessary. I have, therefore, decided that no one except Ba, 
Mahadev, Pym^lal, Kanu and Narayan^ will accompany me. 
I have not been able to express a fraction of what has been going 
on in my heart. This is a serious decision for me. But 1 could not 
regain my peace without it. 

Bapu 

Fran Hindi: aW. 4674 


» Fi* “Letter to a F. Andrews”, p. 161. 
^ Nunym Desai 
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251. LETTER TO MUXYAIML G. SHAH 


Febnuiy 13, 1940 

cm. IIUNNALAL, 

Never restrain [the prompting of] dltarma. But always restrain 
desires. Bhagawan Patanjali has described yoga as control of move* 
ments of the mind.* This time you may practise self-control.* But that 
does not mean that if you get another occasion of going to Sandni- 
ketan for the benefit of dharma, you should not go. My owm view, 
though, is that as long as you do not adjust yourself to Segami 
you will continue to feel restless. It is here that you will get peace 
sooner or later. You will not find any place where everything will be to 
your liking. Let us, therefore, learn the art of liking every thing. 

BbittHgt Jnm 
Bapu 

From a photmtat of the Gujarati: C,.S. 8550, Alio C.W, 7075. Courloy: 
Miinnalal G. Shah 


252. LETTER TO JETH.iLAL G. S.iMPAT 


Skoaon, Waroha, 
Fehruaty 13, 1940 


CHI. JETHALAL, 

Your complaints regarding management, etc., arc quite just. 
There is no limit to our lack of order. It is also true that I 
have visited only a few centres. They too do not 
Ufeinthem. How to infuse it? 

show some extraordinary result through silc.^ tJ". riiat has 

then easily become a centre of pi You *J. ^ 

been my dream. Never mind if ^ has not P^d you with 
literary powers, you do have faith. Other things vnll ^ 


wa 


» rogoaUn, 1 

* VUt letter to the addresKW, p. zuv* 

3 Where die addressee had or|^«ed a khadi 
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IPS.1 

It is good news that Bachu has completely recovered. 

From m copy of the Oi^ati: O.W. 9669. Courtety: Natayaa J. Sampat 


253. LETTER TO ULAVATl ASAR 

Sbgaon, Wakdha, 
Ftbruay 13, 1940 

OKI. ULA, 

I very much want to write to you, but what can I do? Please 
think that Mahadev writing to you is as good as my writing. 

If you cannot restrain yourself, by all means do come. But I 
won’t 1 m here. We leave on the 15th night. 

BUsmgs from 

Bapu 

From GujaraU: C.W. 9935. Courtety: Lilavati Atar 


254. LETTER TO MADALASA 


Segaon, 
February 13, 1940 

cm. MADALASA, 

So you are again down with fever, are you? Do not feel dis- 
pirited. Get well soon. What we can gain from illness is to increase 
our faith in God and leaum to control our nature. That also helps 
one to gel well toon. 

Bkssmgs from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

P aat hm a PtOrtko Bn^okrt AMvad, p. 320 



2S5. LETTER TO H. L. SHARMA 


SaoAON, 

Febna^ 13, 1940 

cm. SHARMA, 

Don’t send thr books* by post. Send them through some person. 
I have not followed the otiier hint in your letter. Why '*merdlesi 
k>ve”?* I am leaving for Bengal on the 1 5th. 

Bbui^* fiwm 

Batu 

tPS.] 

I expect to return by the 2ftth. 

From a facstmile of the Hindi: napuki Chhajiamtm Mtn SrUH 

between pp. 284 and 285 


256. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS} 


Srhaon, 

Fehruofy 14^ 1940 

Lord Zetland’s recent pronouncement/ if reported correctly > sets 
at rest all speculation regarding the Government’s attitude towards 

^ On nature cure, setectcfl by Gandhiji 

^ Referring to Gandhiji’* article “'llir C.harkha”, vidt pp. 93-7, the 
addressee had pleaded with him nut to be harih with Subha*i GhandrM Bose 
who %vas then in mdifferent health. 

^This appeared in Harijan under the title **Banging the I>oor*\ 

^The Secretary of State for India said tluit experience of the working 
of the constitution in the Act of 1935 liad made it clear that tlic problem 
of die minorities must be taken in hand by Indians themselves. **Loctg«range 
bombardment by leading personalities from platform and Pres* it little likely 
to lead anywhere. What is wanted it escape from the tyranny of {duraaes and 
a descent firom idealism, from the abstract to the concrete. ... I believe 
that only by means of discussions among those who can speak with autho- 
rity for dietr foUowen, informal and in conhdence in the fim instance^ is 
hdlpfiil appreciation of their respective standpoints and difficulties inherent 
in diem to be hoped for. If such a discussion it to be faithful, there must be 
on aH sides a genuine will to succeed and a real spirit of comprondte. Ihe 
BntUk G o v er nm ent cannot compel them diings: they can only plead for 
diem as I most earnestly do.” Vido also "Another Rnglnhinan^s Utter”, 
16-3-1940. 
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the nationalist demand. I have been taught to believe that Doni* 
nion Status after the Statute of Westminster pattern is akin to inde- 
pendence and includes the right to secede. Iberefore, I had thought 
there would be no difficulty about Britain allowing India to deter- 
mine her own status. But Lord Zetland makes it clear that Britain, 
not India, has to determine it. In other words, the British hold <xi 
India must remain. He also puts the burden upon the nationalists of 
solving the minorities question and the like. I have shown* how 
inqpOBsible this is without previous recognition of India’s indepen- 
dence, no doubt subject to safeguards. His Lordship thinks that, 
because stmte Indians have received the boon of English education 
and have learnt ideas of freedom from British writers, they will want 
always to be under British tutelage euphemistically called partner- 
ship. This is what I call banging the door upon the nationalist 
position. Does it mean a pact deadlier than %vas annoimced at the 
last Round Table Conference*? If it does, it is a declaration of 
war against nationalists who are out to destroy the empire spirit. I 
submit that it is wrong to dismiss the Indian claim by accusing the 
nationalists of losing realities in idealism. I suggest that it is he who 
refuses to face realities and is wandering in a forest of unrealities. I 
caimot accuse him of idealism. I assure him that Nationalist India 
is dreadfully in earnest. 

Harijan, 17-2-1940 


257. LETTER TO SIUMBHUSHANKAR TRIVEDI 

Segaon, 
Febnuay 15^ 1940 

CHI. shambhushankar, 

I keq> on getting news of you. Some friends write to me that 
I prompted you to undertake the fast. I hope you dtm’t think so. 
Let me state my position. I have no right to recommend a fast to 
you or to anyone. A fast may be undertaken only when prompted 
from within. Hence this attitude on my part. You write that ^ere 
was a clear breach of promi^. You broke your fast after you had 
secured the promise. Tben you asked me wheUier it was contrary 
to dhaima to undertake it now that the promise was broken. And 
I replied that it was not so, in fact it could be your dhanna. Hence 

* ViA "I* It War.»”, pp. 210-1. 

»la 1931 
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if you kave the sli^test doubt please give up the fait. If you have 
no do iib^ may Gkxl grant you the strength to hcdd fiut to your 
rtoolve. 1 am happy to know that you are at peace. May your peace 
of nund hut for ever. 

BAru 

From A copy of the Gt^armd: PyrnreUI FA|)crt. Courtesy: Pv^ardbl 


258. QUESTION BOX 

Unity r. Justice 

Q. In your article “Unity v. Justice**^ say that, if yiai give more 
than his due to your brother, you neither bribe him nor do you do an in» 
jtiitioe. You say: “I can disarm sus|>icion only by being griierous* Justice 
without generosity is done at the expense of the very cause for srhich it is 
sought to be done/* 1 submit that justice and generosity cannot go band 
in hand. As Dryden has rightly observed, ^'Justice is blind, it knows no- 
body.” Besides, you can be generous to the weak, meek and die humble, 
not to one who in the arrogance of his strength seeks to coerce you into 
submisBton. To give more than hb due to such a person b not generosity 
but cowardly surrender. Though Hindus are numerically stronger, their 
majority, as you yourself have pointed out, b only fictitious and actually 
they are the ureaker party. Besides, if generosity b to be shown to the Mus- 
lims, the only organization that b competent to offer it b the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. What riglit has a third party to be generous to otic of the two par- 
ties to a dbpute at the other party's expense? 

A. In my article referred to by you I have dealt with ji^ncial 
principles, not with particular minorities. Even as justice to Ije jus- 
tice has to be generous, generosity in order to justify itself has got lu 
be strictly just. Therefore it should not Ije at the expense of any 
single interest. Hence there cannot be any question of sacrificing 
some minority or minorities, for the benefit of any minority. You 
arc right again in contending that generosity has to be shown to 
the weak and the humble, and not to the bully. Nevertheless I 
would say, on behalf of the bully, that even he is enti tled to justice, 
for immediately you brush aside the bully and be unjust to him ^ou 
justify his bullying. Thus tlic only safe — not to put it higher — rule 
of conduct is to do generous justice, irrwpcclivc of the character 
of the minority. I am quite sure that where there is strictest 

iKidkpp. 132-3. 
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juatiee the question a minority and minority woidd not arisen 
The bully » a portent and is an a nur e r to some existini^ rircuin* 
stance, as» for instance^ cowardice. It is often fmiottoa that cowardice 
can be unjust. The fact is that cowards have no sense of justice. 
They yield only to threat, or actual use of force. 1 do not know 
that there is any question of choice betsveen a coward and a bully. 
The one is as ba4 as die other, writh this difference that the bully 
always folfows the coward in point of time. 

In a previous issue I have adnutled that the proper organiza- 
tion to enter into setdements is the Hindu Mahasabha, so far as 
Hindus are concerned, or any such organization.'* The Congress 
endeavours to represent all communities. It is not by design, but 
by the accident of Hindus being politically more conscious than the 
others, that the Congress contains a majority of Hindus. Am history 
proves the Congress is a joint creation of Muslims, Christians, Par- 
sis, Hindus, led by Englishmen, be it said to the credit of the latter. 
And die Congress, in qiite of all that may be said to the contrary, 
retains that character. At the fwesent moment a Muslim divine is 
the unquestioned leader of the Congress and for the second time 
becomes its President.* The constant endeavour of Congressmen 
has been to have as many members as possible drawn from the vari- 
ous communities, and therefore the Congress has entered into pacts 
for the purpose of securing national solidarity. It cannot, therefore, 
divest itself of that function, and therefore, although I have made 
the admission that the Hindu Mahasabha or a similar Hindu cwgan- 
izatiiMi can properly have communal settlements, the Congress 
cannot and must not plead incapacity for entering into political 
pacts so long as it commands general confidence. 

On tkb Trams to Calcutta, February 16, 1940 
I/arifm, 24-2-1940 


2S9. NOTES 
Clear Injusticx 

The Eecretary of the Seng Khari Free Morning School, Maw- 
khar, Shillong, has sent a circular letter to those who are concerned 
in matters educational and has favoured me also with a copy. I 
eztract the following from it:* 

' ‘ » W* Vol. LXX, pp. 341-2. 

* Ahul Kalun Asad was Presidant-riacf of the ftiftin vofaiy 
•enion at Ramiarii. 

*OnIjr axoopti an r^roduoed here. 
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Gmttmamt gave cduauioa gniiili «» ihe Chriwitii 
■■■•*»*"« lor sprcwliiig educatum among the people of the Kbui and 
Joiatia Hilb DUtrict. The miitkiaanet pnaied the textboola lor tchooiit 
■oewding to their liking and choice. . . . They trawlaMd the Hibk 

nuo lUiaei iangu^ and made k a textbook fiir echonb Some pum 

Khari gentlemen . . . etmted the Seng Kbaei Free Moniing School ao 
early at 1921, with a view to prcaerviim Khaii national coltiuc. . . . 
The Deputt' It^ior of Schoob, Khati and Jaintia Hilb. d«Mred m to 
follow the curriculum prctcribed by hit department. 1 agreed to accept 
the curru^uro provided that ihote bookt written or compiled by the 
mituonaries are not included in the curriculum of the Seng Klusi Sdiool. 
The Deputy Impeclor Schoob did not recommend ihn tchool far a 
grant from the Oovemmeitt on the plea that the curriculum wat not 
folkywed in the tchool. ... It b a matter of great regret that the Deputy 
Intpeeior of Schoolt compeb Ihb tchool to teach miitioiiary bookt and 
frustrate the very object with wliich it wat csublithed. 

If what is stated here is true, it enforces the argxiroent often 
advanced by me that Christian missionary effort has been favoured 
by the ^ling power. But I advertise the circular not for the sake of 
empliasizing my argument. I do so in order to ventilate the grie- 
vance of the Secretary of the school. Surely he has every right to 
object to teaching proselytizing literature prepared by the missiem- 
aries. It should be remembered that the school hat been in receipt of 
a grant from Government. It is not clear why the question of the 
missionary books has now cropped up. It is to l)e hoped that the 
school will not be <leprived of the grant because of the Secretary’s 
very reasonable objection. 

Skimmed Milk 

Prof. Warner of Allahabad Agricultural Institute sends me a 
copy of a note submitted by him to a Municipal Board in U. P. The 
Board has passed a bye-law requiring that "all skimmed milk sold 
in the city should he coloured in order that it may be easily 
identified as skimmed milk, thereby preventing its use in diluting or 
adulterating whole milk.” Prof. Warner is of opinion that this is a 
dangerous bye-law whose efiect would be total destruction of a 
valuable protective food. He has shown in the note, I think con- 
chinvely, that skimmed milk as an article of food is not to be des- 
pised, die only difference between whole milk and slammed milk 
bdng that a large percentage of fat is removed from skimmed milk 
for prepa ring butter, but the mfilk retains all the salts and all the 
proteins. Adulteration, therefore, of whole milk with dcimmed milk 
produces very litde e£^t uptm its nutritive value. Only die 
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percentage offat it reduced aomewhat. He gives figures in support 
of bis argument vdiich I need not reproduce. He does not mind bye> 
laws preventing adulteration even with skimmed milk. But he strongly 
ot^ts, and 1 think rif^dy, to destroying skimmed milk by colour- 
ing it, and he shows diat not only is a valuable article of diet 
taken away from the moutlis of poor people, but the danger of 
adulteration of milk vnth water increases. And thu duiger is very 
real, beoiuse the greater the percentage of water the lovreris the nutri- 
tive value of milk. .\nd add to this the fact that the water itself 
may be impure. Prof. Warner draws a distinction betiveen requiring 
the colouring of vegetable ghee for preventing adulteration of real 
{dtce, and the colouring of skimmed milk. It is wholly necessary 
that vegetable ghee diould be coloured with some innocuous dye. 
Coloured vegetable ghee will be used by the people for its cheapness. 
But as there is already prejudice against skimmed milk people will 
refuse to take coloured skimmed milk, even tliough die colouring 
matter may be utterly innocuous. I would on my own behalf enforce 
Prof. Warner’s argument by suggesting that municipalities will do 
well to popularize the use of skimmed milk. It can be sold very 
cheap and it is a perfecUy wholesome thing both for the rich and 
the poor, and is a good sick man’s diet, when whole milk is reject- 
ed by the digestive apparatus. 

On the Train to Calcutta, February 16, 1940 

Hanjan, 9-3-1940 

200. SPEECH AT SANTmiKETAN^ 

Februaty 17, 1940 

My uppermost feelings on arriving here are about Deenabaii- 
dliu’. Perhaps you do not know that the first diing I did yesterday 

* Reproduced from Pyareial’s “The Sandniketui Pilgrimage”. Welcom- 
ing Gandluji, RabindranaCh Tagore said: “I hope we ihall be able to keep 
close to a reticent expression of love in welcoming you into our Ashram and 
never allow it to overflow into any extravagant display of (dirases Homage 
to the great naturally seeks its manilhsudon in the language of simplicity 
and we offer you thcK few words to let you know that we accept you as 
our own, as one belonging to all humanity. 

“fust at this moment diere are prob l em s that dadeea our desdny. These 
we know are crowding your pads and none of us is free from thdr attadt. 
Let us^^br a while past beyond the bounds of this turmoil and make our 
meeting today a tunple meeting of hearts tvfaeae memory will remain when 
all the moral coofinioos of our ifistracted politks wilt be aBayed and the 
eternal value of our endeavour will he revehted*** 

F. Andrawi 
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BMMn^ on alij^ting from the train at CalcutU was to pay him a 
visit m the hospital. Gunidev is a world poet, but Deenabandhu too 
has the ^rit and temperament of a poet in him. He had kmg yearn* 
ed to be present on the present occasion, to drink in and store up 
the mentory of every word, movement and gesture relating to 
the mreting with Gurudev. But God had willed it otherwise and he 
now Ites^in Calcutta, stricken down and onalde even to make full 
use of his speech. I would like you all to join me in the prayer 
that God may restore him to us soon, and, in any case, may grant 
his spirit peace. 

I know what love Gurudev has for me.* 1 recollect the 
eariy days of the Ashram in 1915 when 1 had nowhere to lay 
my he^. I have not come here as a stranger or a guest. 
Santiniketan has been more than a home to me. It was here 
that the members of my South African family found warm hrnpi- 
tality in 1914, pending my arrival from England, and I too found 
shelter here for nearly a month. The memories of those days 
crowd in upon me as I sec you all here, assembled tjefore me. 
It grieves me that I cannot prolong ray stay here as I would 
have loved to. It is a question of duty. In a letter to a friend, 
the other day, I described my present trip to Santiniketan and 
Malikanda as a pilgrimage. Santiniketan has truly, this time, 
proved for me a 'niketatC of 'shanli' — an abode of peace. > 1 have 
come here leaving behind me all the cares and burdens of poli> 
tics,’ umply to have Gurudev's darshan and blessings. I have 
often claimed myself to be an accomplished lieggar. But a more 
precious gift has never dropped into my beggar's bowl than 
Gurudev’s blessings today. I know his blessings are with me 
always. But it has been my privilege today to receive the same 
from him in person, and that fills me with joy. Words are 
useless when the relation is one of love.* 

Harijm, 9-3-l»t0, and Amrita Baear Ptbika, 18.2-1940 


’ This and the following sentence an fram Amnia Bator PrOrika. 

’ According to Amrita Bator Patrika, Gandhiji when oonfranted by Pran 
coRopaadents earlier had remarked, **I have come in quern of peaee and 
refuse to be rUsturbed." 

’ Aooilo Bator Patrika hat: *'Ia .Santiniketan 1 have come urhhout the 
burdens of politics I usually carry.” 

^This sentence is from Amrita Bator Patrika. 



261. LETTER TO AMRiT KAUR 

Samtinikbtan, 

Fthnu^ 18, 1910 

MY OSMt UMOT, 

1 have your wires. My hand was not badly hurt. The 
slightest hurt to a Mahatma must be duly magnified. Nor was 
there any hostility shown anywhere. 

The embargo* that was prompted by the voice vrithin has 
justified itself as 1 can see. 

You took it extnundinarily well and it was a great relief to 
me. 1 h<^ you are keeping well and the whole family is 
acting like a family. I want you to interest yourself in every 
detail without obtrusion. The interest must be after the Sir 
Oibhie style. "Let not thy right hand know what the left 
doeth.”* Or docs it begin with the ‘left’ ? 

Poor Bablo got ill just when he might have enjoyed himself. 
M[ahadev] had to take him today to Calcutta. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 366G. Courtesy: Amrit Kaiir. Also G.N. 6475 


262. LETTER TO VALJI G. DEUI 

Santinikbtan, 
Febnuuy 18, 1940 

cm. vAtji, 

I trust you are doing well there. Do not leaW Segaon until 
you are fully restored. Mix with everybody with an open 
heart. Go for walks in company and talk [with everybody]. 
You must be having a good massage every day. 

fitm 

Bapu 

< Freia a photostat of the Giyarati: G.W. 7490. Courtesy: Valji G. Desai 
* FUt "Ashram Notesf*. p. 212. 

iMisMksiii, VI, 3 
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263. LETTER TO KUJfVARJl K. PAREKH 

Santinikktan, 

FAnuuj I8f J940 

can. KUNVABJl, 

I trust you sre doing well. Since Sushilabehn is there, 1 
do not worry about anything. I hope you are well looked after. 
A[mtul] S[alaam]bchn was worrying atout you. 

From a photmtat of the Gujarati: S.N. 97S4. Aho G.W. 714. Courtesy: 
Naviyivan Trust 


264. LETTER TO KRKHSACHAJ^DRA 

SANTlNtlUCTAN, 

Fehrmiy 18, 1940 

CIO. KUSHNACHANDRA, 

Your foot should improve. I hope Balkrishna is well. I 
am all ri^t. The injury to my hand was not serious at all. 

BUiunfA /r«M 

Bapu 

Froin a phototut of the Hindi: G.N. 433a 


265. MESSAGE TO SAMTWlKETAJf 

Santiniketan, 

Fthnuay 18, 1940 

AU SMtiniketan knowi or *oold koow what rttatiomhip 
rob.^ Bon. D«l.' and It wa. a top W ^ 

toal bond. Death bai not diasolved it. It ihoald 
te taken for granKd that I .hall he with yon all m .pint at 
■he forfocoming function. 


m. foe -i.in.li O.W. i«a». c-wi vw*— 1. fo-k—* 

t Dirfo-tr--*. dd- l-«h- rf 
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266. SPEECH AT SRINIKBTAJO 

FtAnuay 18, 1940 

Silence i« good speech. There have been many developments 
here since my first visit.^ I am glad to see the progress that has 
been made, both in Santinilcetan and Sriniketan> and I pray 
that you may render service to the poor villagers and Santhals 
in the neighbouring areas. 

Amrita Batar Pairika, 19-2-1940 


267. DISCUSSION WITH PACIFISTS^ 

[On or before Febnuuy 19, 1940}* 

[l^.] Supposing in the presence of superior brute ibrce one feeb belp- 
leu, would one be justified in using just enou^ force to prevent the perpe* 
trstion of %vroag? 

[a.] Yes, but there need not be that feeling of helpless- 
ness if there is real non-violence in you. To feel helpless in the 
presence of violence is not non-vitdence but cowardice. Non- 
violence should not be mixed up with cowardice. 

Suppose somecMte esune and hurled insult at you, should you allow 
yourself to be thus humiliated ? 

If you feel humiliated, you wrill be justified in slapping 
the bully in the face or taking whatever action you might deem 
necessary to vindicate your self-re^sect. The use of force, under 
the circumstances, would be the natural consequence if you are 
not a coward. But there should be no feeling of humiliation 
in you if you have assimilated tlie non-violence q>irit. Your 

*As GandhUi vras about to leave after vWtiag die rtnal r eooostructioo 
centre of the Visvabharati be was asked to say a fins words. 

^Earlier, Gandhiji bad remarked: "The plaee has grown beyond reoog- 
idtion." 

* Reproduced from Pyarefad's "An Interlude at Santinshetan”. A poi^. 
of whidi included some Qjoaker friends, led by Dr. Amiya CSiakravartyi' 

met Gandhyi at Santiniketan. 

^^The report is date-fined "pa Thun, February 17, IMO". Obviously 
February 17 is a dip since die discusiion to^ place "during Gaiidhffls two 
days* stay at Sandaiketan" firom Fbbruacy 17 to 19. 
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non-mo)ent behaviour would tiien either make the bully feel 
ashained of himself and prevent the insult, or make you immune 
against it so that Ute insult would remain only in the bully’s 
mouth and not touch you at all. 


SuiqxMing there is a person with « diseated mind — s lunatic run amuck, 
bent uptm murder, or you arri\-e on the sceiie of trouble when the titua* 
tion has already advanced too far. An infuriated mob lias Kot out of hand, 
and you feel helpless, would you justify ilie use of |ihysieal force to restrain 
the lunatic in the lint case, or allow the use, say, of lear-ga, in the latter? 


I will excuse it foi all time. But I u'tmld not say it is justi* 
fied from the non*violcnt standpoint. I would say that there 
was not that degree of non-violence in you to give you confi- 
dence in purely non-violciit treatment. If you had, your simple 
presence would be sufficient to pacify the lunatic. Non-vio- 
lence carries within it its own sanction. It is not a mechanical 
thing. You do not Ijccomc non-viulcnt by meiTly saying, ‘I 
shall not use force,’ It must be felt in the heart. There must 1* 
within you an upwclling of love and pity towards the wrongdoer. 
When there is that feeling it will expresi! itself through some 
action. It may be a sign, a glance, even silence. But such as it 
is it will melt the licart of the wrongtloer and check the wrong. 

The use of tear-gas is not justified in ternw of the non-violent 
ideal. But I would defend its use against the whole world if 1 
found myself in a corner when I could not save a helpless girl 
from violation or prevent an infuriated crowd from indulging 
in madness, except by its use. God would not excuse me^ il, on 
the Judgment Day, I were to plead before Him that 1 could 
not prevent these tilings from happening because I was held 
back by my creed of non-violence. Non-vioicnee is sclf-actong. 
A fully non-violent person is by nature incapable ol using vio- 
lence or rather has no use for it. His non-violence is all-sufficing 

under all circunistance.s, . 

Therefore, when I say that the use of force is wrong in 
whatever degree and under whatever ciixumilanccs, I mean it 

a relative sense. It is much better for me to say I have not 
sufficient non-violence in me, than to admit exMp ^ . 

eternal ortncipic. Moreover my refusal to admit exceptions 
spurs me^ to ^rfect my.self in tlic technique of non-violeiic^ I 
SwIlirbcUe^ in Patanjali’s aphori«n that violence cca*:. m 
the presence of non -violence. • 


* Yo^astUra 
7145 
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Gan • State caery on itrictiy aoeonling to the pruidple of iian>vMenee? 

A Government cannot succeed in becoming entirely n<m>vio> 
lent, because it re pr e sen ts all the people. I do not t^ay con- 
cdve of such a golden age. But I do believe in the possibility 
of a predominantly non«violent society. And 1 am tvorking for 
it. A Government representing such society will use the least 
amount of force, but no Government worth its name can suffer 
anarchy to prevail. Hence I have said diat even under a Gk>v> 
emment based primarily on non-violence a small police force will 
be necenary.' 

/fori/M, 9-3-1940 

268. COMMUmL DECISION 

During my brief stay in Bengal I have been overwhelmed 
tvith questions on the Communal Decision. I have been told 
that neither the Working Committee nor I have pronounced 
decisive opinion on it. The Working Committee’s decision is 
written in its records and has been published.^ It has neither ac- 
cepted nor rejected the Decision. There can be neither accept- 
ance nor rejection of an imposed thing. A prisoner is not re- 
quired to accept the sentence pronounced against him. His 
rejection would be meaningless. For he would soon find himself 
undeceived. The Communal Decision has been imposed upon 
India not for her own good but for strengthening the Britisli 
imperial hold on India. The Working Committee has, therefore, 
as much accepted and as much rejected the Decision as Bengal 
has. There is this difference, however, that the Working 
Committee has not agitated against it like Bengal. 

For me, I detest the Decision. It has benefited no single 
party in India but the British. If the Muslims flatter them- 
selves with the belief that they have profited by it, they will 
soon find that they Mrere sadly misteiken. If I could alter the 
Decisitm and make it what it should be, I should do so this very 
moment. But I have no such poavr. The power can only 
come if there is unity. Bengal is the most glaring instance of 
hqusff^. I csui conceive of no just reason for putting the 
wedge of the tremendous European vote between the two major 

I Fub “Statement to the Press”, pp. 186-9. 

^ The Congress Woricing Gommittee passed the resolution at Bombay 
in June 1934. VUk Vol. LVIII, Appendix 1. 
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communities. Their number is inngnificant. Their interest is 
protected by die Bridsh ba>'onet. Why should dial interest 
have added strength given to it by its introduction in the 
legislature? I can understand its representation without vote 
so as to enable it to put its case before the legidature. So kmg 
as it has the protection of the British bayonet, its o\«r-represen- 
tadtm on die legislature is a wholly unjust imposition. The whole 
face of the Bengal legislature would be changed if tbe European 
vote was withdrawn. Today that legislature it not wholly res> 
pondble to the pec^le, the real voters. The European bloc gives 
peace neither to the Muslims nor the Hindus. Muslim ministers 
may flatter themselves with the belief that diey are safe with 
the European vote. They may be safe as individuals, but the 
national interest cannot be safe if a body of persons who arc 
numerically insignificant are gix'Cii an artificially decisive voting 
strength in a democratic assembly. It deprives the latter of its 
democratic character. 

Thus the evil ctintaiiicd in the Decision I know. But 1 do 
not know how to deal with it except by patient endeavour. 
This I do know that there can be no real swaraj so long ^ that 
Decision sUnds. Bengal is a glaring instance of the inequity. 
Assam is another. A critical examination of the Decision would 
show that it has very little to recommend itself from the national 
standpoint. It can be altered either by the British Government 
redressing the wrong or by successful rebellion. I was going to 
add by mutual agreement. But that seems an impossibility even 
if Hindus and Muslims agreed. Europeans have also to agree, 
and they have to agree to self-abnegation— an event unknown in 
politics. If there was self-abnegation, there would {be) no Euro- 
pean interest in India which is hostile to the national interest. 
He will be a bold man who will assert and hope to prove that 
there was in India no European interest hostile to the nation. 

On the Train to Calcutta, February 19, 1940 

Harijan, 24-2-1940 



269. JifOTE TO AJfAJfD T. HIJfGORAJfl 


Fehuoff 19, 1940 

A publicatipn like this* should have an exhaustive index. 
Even die second edition [is] not having it. You should prepare 
one and sell it separately. 

From a mkraSIm. Courteiy: National Archives of India and Anand T. 
Ifinfonni 


270. LETTER TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

On the Way to Calcutta, 

, Ftbruary 19, 1940 

DEAR OURUOBV, 

The touching note’ that you put into my hands as we parted 
has gone straight into my heart. Of course Visvabharati is a 
national institution. It is undoubtedly also international. You 
may depend upon my doing all 1 can in the common endeavour 
to assure its permanence. 

I look to you to keep your promise to sleep religiously for 
about an hour daily during the day. 

Though I have , always regarded Santiniketan as my second 
home, this visit has brought me nearer to it than ever before. 

Widi reverence and love, 

Tvm, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Fran a photostat: <}.N. I$35 


* Ts His Sh id wfj , a eoncctioa of Oaadhiii’t writings compiled by die addressee 

3 Vm **What I Saw in Santiniketan**. 26-2-1940. 
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271. LETTER TO V. A. SUJ^DARAM 

On TIB Train* 

19 , 1949 

MY DEAR SUNDARAM, 

Your wire was received too late to Knd you a wire in time. 
Therefore this carries my blessings for the humble wearer trf" 
ufimajfon*. 

Love to you all. 

Bafu 

From a photoitaC: G.N. 3180 


272. CABLE TO AGATHA HARRISOH 

Calcutta* 

[Ftbruaty 19, 1940]* 

Agatha Harrison 
2 Cranbourne Court 
Albert Bridge Road 
London 

ANDREWS SLOWLY IMPROVING. EVERY CARE BEING 

TAKEN. INFORM HU SISTER.’ 

Gandhi 

From the original: C.W. 10210. Courtesy: Visvabharati* Sa nt i n ikc l a n 


* Obviously a slip for Ttf/nopmla, the sacred thread. UptHtfm is the 

ceremony of investiiig one tvith the sacred dtread. _ 

* During his day's stay at Calcutta at mOe to Malikanda, Gaadhiji visited 

C. F. Andrews on Fdmiary 19. 

’ The cable *«■« die fcdlowing note by die addiCMee: *Sent lo swler. 
Informed Pie* 20-2-40". 
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273. A TESTAMENT 

All stills made by me previously may be treated as can« 
eelltd and tlik f&ay be considered as my final Will. 

I do not regaM anything as my personal property. Never- 
theless, of whatever may be regarded in custom and in law as 
my property, piovable or immovable, and of ,the copyri^^ts of 
the books ahcl socles, published oir unpublished, written by me 
hithertofore or that may be written by me hereafter, I appoint 
**Navajivan”, of which Shri Mohanlal Maganlal Bhatt and I 
made a Declaration of Trust, which was registered on 26-11-1929,* 
and of which Shri Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai Patel, Shri Mahadev 
Haribhai Desai and Shri Narahari Dwarkadas Parikh are the pre- 
sent Trustees, as the sole heirs. 

From the net profits accruing from the sale of the said books 
and from their copyrights “Navajivan” shall contribute twenty- 
five per cent e\ery year to the Harijan Sevak Sangh for Harijan 
work. 

I nominate Mahadev Haribhai Desai and Narahari Dwarka- 
das Parikh Executors for the purpose of this Will. In their ab- 
sence, through death or any other reason, others will have the 
right to administer the property. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 

Maukanda, February 20, 1940 
Witnesses: 

PvAMLAI. Nayyar, 20-2-40 

KjSRoasLAi. G. Maihruwala, 20-2-40 

From Gujarati: C.\^'. 2686. Courtesy: Navajivan Trust 


• VUt Vol. XUI, pp. 210-4. 
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274. SPEECH AT KHADI AJ4D VIUAOE LKDUSTRIBS 

EXHiBITIO.y* 


Maukanda, 
F^nuay 20^ 1940 

If you remain quiet, my voice will reach you. I just now 
heard some people shouting "Down with Gandhism". Those 
who want to put down Gandhism have every right to say so. 
Those who have come to hear me will please keep quiet and 
not g*t^ excited by hostile slogans nor shout counter-slogans of 
**Gandhijiki Jai". If you are non-violent, you should calmly tole- 
rate such slogans. If there is any trace of untruth in Gandhism, 
it must perish. If it contains truth, lakhs and crorcsof voices 
clamouring for its destruction will not destroy it. Allow freedom 
to those who want to say anything against Gandhism. That will 
cause no harm. Do not bear any grudge or malice against 
them. You cannot realize ahimsa unless you can calmly tole- 
rate your opponents. In truth, I myself do not know what Gan- 
dhism means. I have not given anything new to the coimtry. 
I have only given a new form to the traditional [wisdom] of 
India. It would therefore be wrong to call it Gandhism. 

^Ve have not assembled here for any political activity. Wc 
have come here to devise ways and means for fulfilling the prin- 
cipal objective of the Gandiii Seva Sangh. I cordially invite those 
who shouted hostile slogans to say whatever tlicy like and give 
vent to tlieir views. Why should wc look ujxni each other as 
enemies? What if our views difler? We should remain iriends 
because we all love India and want her to Ih^ free. One party 
follows one path and another party prefers a diflercnt path ; but our 
goal remains the same. Why then should there be any enmity? 

You have gathered here in such large numbers; but you 
remained orderly and disciplined to allow me to get here. I 
hope your discipline vrall set the model for others. If ive do not 
Cultivate discipline, we cannot attain swaraj for the millions. 

Now I declare the Exhibition open. I have not yet seen it 
myself. It would have been right and proper for iito to have 
seen it first. 

^Gandhiji declared the Exhibition open soon after his arrival in Mali- 
fcanda in the morning. 
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The exhibits here have a special message. The Exhibition 
Mfill remind you of industries the revival of which will enrich 
India. These days man takes pride in inert and lifeless ma- 
chines. It is, however, my conviction that man is the most exqui- 
site machine. Is there any machine in the world more miraculous 
and more minutely made than man? God is its Maker. Man- 
made machines are lifeless. I do not understand why people 
should take pride in such machines. Man, the machine, is unique 
because it throbs with life. The ten lingers and two hands of 
man, with the brain he possesses, can work wonders beyond the 
ken of machines. I want every man and woman from every 
part of India to realize what art and skill are hidden in their 
heads and hands. 

God has gifted us with hands not for lighting amongst our- 
selves. He has given them so that we may serve and help one an- 
other., He has given us brains so that we may use our hands to 
create things useful for each other. Those who use their hands 
and heads for this purpose can alone pursue peace. They can give 
a good account of their time to God. 

With these words, I declare the Exhibition open. I hope 
thousands of you will visit the Exhibition and |}cneiit from it. 

[From Hindi] 

Gandhi Smi Sanghke Chhathe Adhiveshan {Malikmda-Bmgal) ka Vivaran, pp. 2*3 


275. SPEECH AT GANDHI SEVA S.ijS'GH MEET^G-P 

Malikanda, 

Febmaiy 21, 1940 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

Bhai Jajuji has already told you that Kishorelal was deter- 
mined to attend this session, but 1 prevented him. He was keen 
on listening to what I have to say to you. I told him that he 
need not hear it. But his heart does not consent. So he said 
he would lie in his room and listen to my speech through the 
loudspeaker. He could listen to his own speech when it was 
being read out yesterday. Today he will listen to my speech, 
too, in the same manner. I am in two minds today. This does 
not normally happen — ^whatever I want to say, the words come 

* The icttion started at 7.30 a.m. Shrikrishnadas Jaju took over as Presi- 
dent in place of Kishorela] Mashniwala who was unwell. 
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Ai sp^toncously, I do not know if that will happen today* 
Aluiotigh I am still thinking what advice I should give yoU| yet 
ev«a at this moment I do not have a clear idea of the advice I 
am going to offer you. 

First, I wish to say a few tilings about PrafuUa Babu’s' 
remarks. If his words really reflect the feelings in his heart, I 
would say he has fully understood my view. 1 ha\T deliberately 
employed the word ‘if’ by way of caution. How can 1 probe 
the heart of any man ? If he has uttered these words only in a 
fit of passion or licing led away by his enthusiasm, if he has not 
weighed the meaning of every single word that he uttered, these 
words will benefit none. However, I ho|>e and trust dial his 
words are not empty utterances but reflect his {deepl faith. I 
too agree with him that if the Gandhi Sevii Sangh were to con- 
fine itself exclusively to constructive activity, principally spin- 
ning, we can win swaraj. These arc my views but I have not 
the courage to express them. Prafulla Babu dared to express them 
without hesitation. 

He said that two or three hundred workers were not enough, 
vfC need at least a lakh of them. But we have a }M>pulation of 
30 crorcs. One lakh in thirty crores is like a drop in the ocean. 
However, if a lakh of workers act with faith, they can gene- 
rate great power. This is a matter of faith, not of proof. It 
cannot be measured in figures. I am also keeping count of figures. 
It will have to be proved with figures how the charkha can 
clothe the country. I have asked Krishnadas Gandhi to work 
out these figures. I am myself working on them and have asked 
others to do likewise. I shall publish the results of these calcula- 
tions when they arc complete. 

Prafulla Babu emphasized that every one of the workers 
should spin at least a hundred thousand yards [every year]. This 
is not a matter merely of figures. He went further and said he 
was convinced that the charkha was the symlwl of non-violence. 
If a devoted man works with this faith, he will infect others. 
The infection of disease, too, spreads; hut that is harmful. Fhc 
infection of faith is fruitful. When a disease sets in, we get 
panicky because, as it spreads, it spells destruction. But there 
is no doubt that if everyone gcu the infection of the charkha 

swaraj will be ours. . 

I however felt that the few of us who are sitting here hardly 
believe this. Perhaps my suspicion is well-founded. They doubt 


> P. C. Ghaii 
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whether the diarkha alone %viU win swaraj. But later this *alone’ 
ceases to be. The same chaihha generates a great power. As I 
have said so dten, the charkha is the sun round whidi all other 
planets revolve, llie acorn is so tiny; but when it takes firm 
cckH and grows into an oak, it spreads and supports so much 
iblii^. When the charkha mentality spreads, the charkha will 
not remain akme. It unll accommodate so many other indus- 
tries under its aegps. Its fragrance will pervade the whole world. 

But above all the charkha is the symbol of non-violence and 
whoever takes it up must do so with faith in ahimsa. Sir Nil Ratan 
Sarkar said the same thing the other day. I had gone to we 
him. He is laid up with paralysis. He wept holding my 
hand. He talked about the charkha. He said: “If we develop 
faith in the charkha, our country will rise.” I know invalid per- 
sons become sentimental, but there was truth in what Sir Nil 
Ratan said. All this means my non-violence is still imperfect. 
You are all participating in the attempt to perfect it. What 
PrafuIIa Babu said also means the same thing. If you accept the 
charkha with all this faith, the Sangh will have fulfilled its misaon.' 

Kishorelal has joined us, disobeying orders.^ 

Well, then, I shall turn to the main question, ‘What shall we 
do uHlth the Sangh?’ I discussed this matter with Kishorelal. I 
cannot say that we arrived at a final conclusion. Nor do I pro- 
pose to place any new argument before y'ou. I am not clear in 
my mind what definite advice I should offer you. If things get 
clarified while exchanging ideas with you here, some definite 
advice may come from my lips. Otherwise the flow of my words 
will dry up. It is not like the flow of the Padma> which makes 
its way wherever it spreads. 

The question is: ‘Should we allow the Sangh to continue or 
not?’ And from this the second question arises: ‘If yes, should 
we change its present form or maintain the status qmV 

I can supply arguments in support of both the views. We 
are going to lose nothing if we wind it up, and if we change 
it, we have to do so radically. But I am not yet quite definite 
ateut the nature of the change. Hence I shall first explain how 
we lose nothing by winding up the Sangh. Maybe, my ideas 
sjwing from cowardice. But I do not think so. I shall now ex- 
pbqn how. 

*At this stage KishoKlal Mashniwala arrived at the meeting. 

^Kiihordal Maduuwala repKed that he had come with the doctor’s 
permission, because he could not hear properly from his bed. 

3 The session sms being held on tiie bank tk die river Fadma. 
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ip** slogan “Down with Gandhism*', which these peepk are 
dbdudng is not without meaning. For if Gandhism means aim|d)r 
a medianical plying of the charfcha, it deserves to he destroy^. 
When explained the ngnihcancc Prafulla Babu's suggcttion 
of ginning a hundred thousand yards of yam, %re must not 
take it in the literal sense. I know tlie other side [of the argu- 
ment] also. Mere plying of the wheel will lead the country no- 
where. Even in old days many invalids and vmmen used to 
spin, but they were steeped in davery. While Kautilya* menUoni 
that the chaiiiha w.is plied during tliosc days, he has also said 
that the charkha was made to ply under penal action by the 
State. The spinning was not voluntary but forced laliour of tlie 
helpless. The women used to sit in a row for spinning, but all 
that was forced on them. All these are recorded facts; 1 am not 
reporting hearsay accounts. If we seek to revive the charkha, 
as it used to be, then it must be destroyed and along with it 
should go Gandhism which pins its faith on tlie efficacy of such 
spinning. 

If our ahimsa is not of the brave but of the weak, and if it 
will bend before violence or if it will lie put to shame or prove 
ineffective in the presence of violence, tlicn Gandhism deserves 
to be destroyed. It is bound to be destroyed. We fought the 
British, but there we used ahimsa as the wea{Km of the weak. 
Now wc want to make it the wea|)on of the strong. .Miimsa can 
be used, within limits, as a weapon by the weak; but only within 
those limits. But it can never be a weapon of the coward, the 
timid. If a coward wields the weapon of ahimsa, it will ivcoil 
on him. 

Wc have to find out whether the plying ol charkha gives us 
the power of ahimsa. When you spin from two to four during 
the session, do you link your spinning with ^ aiiimsa? Docs it 
enhance your power of ahimsa every day? Some may ^in t>x 
hundred yards in two hours and some others may do to in one. 
hour. This fact, too, has its own value. But the most import- 
ant issue is whether- -the spinning has added to our 
ahimsa. Has it widened our vision of ahii^? If our charkha 
does not constantly add to our povrer of ahin^, nor unden our 
vision of it, then I would say, ‘Down with GMjiitm . ibom 
who Ate shouting slogans for the dcstrucUon of Gandh^ ai« 
dmng so in anger, in a fit of madness. But I am »y»ng »• 
deUberately. This is being said by a man who can discriminate, 

•Author of ArAaduulm, a treatise on poltdca) siaeoce 
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whose intellect is not blurred and who has successfully practised 
law. I testify that if %ve do not concentrate on gunning while 
linking it with ahimsa then Gandhism most certainly deserves to 
be destroyed, because then it would have lost all its power. 

I shall give an illustration. There is a man. He is turning 
the beads of the rosary all right, but his mind is wandering away 
from God in idl directions. In that case, the rosary brings 
about his downfall. He falsely believes that he is telling the beads. 
He has not linked the rosary Mrith God. Whatever the time he 
spends on turning the beads, he will make no progress. Only 
his fingers will start aching. Not only is this rosary useless but 
it is also harmful. It is filled with hypocrisy. From times immem* 
orial, many religions have prescribed the rosary for remembering 
the name of God. But where there is neither meditation nor a 
search within, what remains is mere hypocrisy. A man who 
turns the beads in this manner deceives God and the world too. 

The same argument applies to the charkha. If you do not 
derive from the charkha the same strength that I do, if you do 
not have the same faith in it that I have, then the charkha itself 
will be the cause of your ruin. You may spin a hundred thousand 
yards because you are a member of the Gandhi Seva Sangh. 
Dhotret will state in his report that so much yam was spun. You 
will think that the Sangh is progressing. I shall say ‘No’. These 
figures only add to your pride. If a lifeless turning of the beads 
is hypocrisy, then a mechanical plying of the charkha is self- 
deception, and since it gives rise to pride it is also hypocrisy. If 
that were not so, we would enroll the hundreds of thousands 
of women spinners as members of the Sangh. But we have 
never thought of doing so. 

If you spin with devotion and with a heart enlightened vnth a 
clear understanding of the whole philosophy behind the charkha, 
it will illumine your reason and strengthen your heart. The power 
of your reason as also of your heart will grow day after day. Your 
yam will become finer and you will start thinking how the charkha 
will bring Swaraj. You will begin seeing new vistas every day. 
Thus the charkha will take you ever nearer to your goal. 1 have 
dwelt briefly on how the charkha symbolizes ahimsa. I have also 
explained, in brief, the implications of PrafuUa Babu’s speech. I 
do noS'udsh to expatiate on the subject. I am afraid those 
assembled here do not have tiiis strength of ahimsa. 


' R. S. Dbotie, Secretary and Trustee of the Gamfiii Seva Saafdt 
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L£t US therefore do some introspection. Are uve non-violent 
as we should be? Don’t we become violent under stress of anger 
or hatred? Do we really love the pet^le with whom we ait and 
work? 1 examine myself in this manner. 1 am convinced 1 
am myself not non-violent in this' sense. Recently, some four 
or five days ago, 1 ha\'e discovered that even untruth enters my 
conduct unawares. At Segaon, I usually observe silence. Silence 
gives me peace, like taking a burden off my chest. If I am asked 
to keep silent for ever, I i^all dance for joy. In Segaon, ofien 1 
write down whatever I havT to say. But in spite of my long experi- 
ence, I say that untruth has sometimes crept into my heart. Non- 
violence within a man urges him to please others. Even dharma 


prescribes that man must speak what is true and also what is 
pleasant. But this is a difficult task. The attempt to say wliat is 
pleasant leads to untruth. It is not one’s duty to speak anytliing only 
because it would please others. 1 am not interpreting or elabora- 
ting what the seers have said. They have rightly said that we sliould 
speak what is true and also what is pleasant. But we do not under- 
stand its full import. We speak only pleasant things to please others. 
This is no dharma. Someone wants to come to Segaon. Suppose 
Premabehn wants to come. She asks me, 'Shall I come? I say 
‘yes’ just to please her, without considering whether she has any 
work vrith me. You may look upon me as a doctor, a leader or 
a teacher, but in any case it is my duty not to practise untruth. 
When there is neither need nor desire to take personal service from 
others, I do so merely to please them. 1 had to go to Santiniketan 
the day before yesterday. Vasumati*, Anasuya and others wanted 
to accompany me. I thought Uiis was a pilgrimage for me; why 
should I take so many people with me? 1 feh a little embarras^. 
I said, in order to please them, that Santiniketan friends nught 
be consulted. Mahadev sent them a telegram. Could they say no ? 
They said that all who wanted to come were welcome. But I would 
have been a fool if I had token aU who wanted to go. That would 
have given sAaali* neither to Santiniketan* r*;. 
never be my dharma to tax their hospitality in this 
my duty to have laid that I would uke only thorn whom * 
fj my^k. But I did not have the <^ra^. 1 
a, weU a. in my uoo-violence. Bot 

and wrote that I would cut down the party to the mimmom. 


^ V'asumati PaiKlit 
^ Peace 

3 UleraUy, ‘abode of peace’ 

^ yi4f “Ashraoi Notes”, p« 212* 
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have the good fortune to have associates who put up with my 
vacillation in sn^ matters. 

If 1 have to retain this leadership, if I have to guide the millions, 
if I have to drag diem into the ocean aAer me, 1 should not fight 
shy of practising truth. If I do, I shall be unfit to be a leader. 
This is an essential aspect of non-violence. I have looked upon the 
charidia as am outv/i^ symbol of the principle of non-violence. 
You may ask me when and where I got all this. My reply is: 
from my experience of rendering service. This principle had taken 
hold of me as far bade au 1908. I did not know then'the difference 
even between a loom and a wheel. But the potentiadities of the 
charkha took hold of me. You may not perhaps be knowing for 
whom 1 wrote Hind Swaraj. The person is no more and hence there 
is no harm in disclosing his name. I wrote the entire Hind Swarof 
for my dear friend Dr. Pramjivan Mehta*. All the argument in the 
book is reproduced almost ns it took place with him. I stayed 
with Dr. Mehta for a month. Although he loved me, he haul no 
opinion of my intellect [dien]. He thought 1 was foolish and senti- 
mental. But experience had made me a little bold, amd a little 
vocal also. Dr. Mehta was am intellectual giant. How could I pit 
my wits against his? But I did place my point of view before him. 
It appealed to his heart. His attitude changed. So 1 said let me 
write down the argument. 1 wrote down the discussion au it took 
j^ace. I had not even seen a charkha then. The activity of spin- 
ning entered our programme at a later stage; auid yet I had con- 
cluded the argument with tlic statement that a non-violent civiliza- 
tion must be based on universal spinning. This means my mind 
had linked the charkha with aihimsa even then. To the question 
Svhence did the idea of charkha descend?* the tmly answer 
is: 'From God Almighty.* The charkha should give us tiie strength 
to act according to truth. When I ply the wheel, I become almost 
crazy about it. If God had not bestowed upon me other aptitudes 
fm service, I would have been content to be glued to the charkha. 
JethalaF onoe asked me why, if I really felt and did not merely pro- 
fits such faith in die chark^, I was not devoting all my time to 
the diarkha. 1 have already said God has endowed me with other 

* A gold inedidliit of the Giant Medical College, Bombey, Bar4it-Law; 
was Gandhiji’s "oldett friend*^. From the time he rece i ve d Gandhiji in London 
^ Oett^ 1888 he acted as his **gtiide aSid counsdlor”. .A pfailanthropiit, 
fttm Whom “no deserving poor ever returned empty-handed*', he rendered 
help to Gandhiji in hb activities Irom die days die Phomix Setdement 
till his death in August, 1932. He was also author of M. K. GmiSu and tkt 
Sonlh Afntan Pndiltm. For Gandhiji’s tribute to him, ndt Vtd. L, pp. 335-6. 

s Jedisiial Gorindji Sampat 
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aptrihi^^ for serving mankind, and X utilize them too. Hence 1 do 
not d^te aU my time to the charkha. Jethalal may say that my 
devotion too is half-hearted. He will be justified in asking why I do 
not surrender all my odier aptitudes to the cause of the charkha. It 
is true that all my other activities havp arisen frwn die charkha. The 
AU-India Village Industries Association, is a by-product of the 
charkha. Basic Education and eradication of untouchability are 
also fruits of the charkha. The charkha is the sun among the 
planets erf my other activities. 1 utilize my otlier aptitudes for 
working out tlic potentialities of the charkha'. I conduct full-ecale 
experiments too. 

I would therefore assert that you should throw the charkha into 
the Padma or bum it to ashes, if you turn it witliout realizing alt 
its implications. Then only can real Gandhism rise. If Gandhism 
is restricted to mere plying of the charkha, I shall also shout, ‘Down 
with Gandhism’. 

Now a thought comes to me. Is it not lictter to wind up the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh at this session? It should cause no regrets* 
True Gandhism may perhaps rise after the disappearance, of its phy- 
sical form. The story of Sita indicates the same thing. When the 
illusory deer appeared on the scene, Rama told Sita that the time 
had come for her to disappear.* The real Sita vanished. Only her 
shadow was left behind. Then followed all the adventures of 
Rama. Should we not disappear like Sita? Those who wisli to 
follow the path of truth and ahimsa will then persist in their 
efforts. Maybe this will give us real strength. Would it not therefore 
be better if we wind up the Sangh? Otherwise, 1 am afraid, we 
may exploit the existence of the Sangh and ignore its main objec- 
tive. That way we may deceive ourselves and ihe world. If the 
Sangh functions in this manner and all of you spend all your lives 
in serving that Sangh, and if I alone survive while my associates 
die one by one in the service of the Sangh, I would not be in a 
position to say that they had fulfilled the mission of their lives. 1 
would only say that my efforts were imperfect to that extent. 

You will say: ‘Maybe our efforts are not perfect, but the 
Sang^ gives us strength and support in our efforts. If the Sangh is 
not tiiere, who will give us strength and guidance?’ I am 
afraid this vrill make you weak and dependent. It will be a fright- 
ful result. I would therefore suggest that you let go this support. If 
we cannot do vnthout tiie comfort and support from the Sangh, we 

> Tulsidas’s Ramacharitmmau ‘Aranyakanda’. In Valrniki’s RwnyoM dus 
<^ppearanoe of the real Sita and appearance of a Maya Sita nnd no plaoi^ 
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needs must urind it up. Such a Sangh cannot auld strength to 
your elbow. You have to follow the path of truth and ahimsa cm 
your own strength. 

Let us ccmsider to what extent we act up to the iiteals of the 
Sangh. Take, for instance, this Conference. How much do we 
spend on it? 1 sent for PTafulla Babu and asked him, “How much 
do yon spend on food?” He says he mtiU not spend more than five 
annas on food. But ghee flows like water. What I say may c<mtain 
an element of humour or exaggeration. Very likely, 1 am not 
aware of the full facts. You should look only to the spirit be- 
hind my words. 

I wish to suggest that we are a long way oif from the ideal of 
poverty. Our living continues to be luxurious. We beguile our 
minds by pretending that all this milk and ghee is necessary for 
health, for preserving our strength to serve. 1 cheat my heart by 
suggesting that my energy will decline if I don’t take goat’s milk. 
Thus we deviate from tlie vow of asoada^, we start seeking pleasures. 
Prafulla Babu invited us all here. He collected funds from people. 
The people are somewhat enamoured of my name. Once the funds 
were collected Prafulla Babu thought of feeding us well. That is 
how it goes on. We accept it too. This is not the correct way of 
using public funds. We should utilise the funds like a miser. There 
should be no wasteful expenditure. Money is not the only wealth for 
us. Every useful commodity is real wealth. We may not throw away 
even water. If one glass of water would do, why take two? Thus 
in all respects we should have our own point of view. Wc may not 
overeat a delicious dish. If wc do, wc cannot practise truth and 
ahimsa. 

Take another example. I refer to yesterday’s incidents. Some 
people shouted “Down with Gandhism”. There were cases of assault. 
A few |}ersons were beaten up. I ask: What eflcct did these incidents 
have on your mind? If the two hundred delegates here were beaten 
to death in this manner, will that rouse your anger or pity ? We 
pass the test merely by getting killed. We must feel compassiem for 
our assailants. Love may not be rig^t in this case. But we will 
not call down destruction on tlie assailants. It may be difficult to 
love them; but we can pity them — knowing that they are ignorant, 
we would pray to God to enli^ten diem. We would stand their 
blows. Words of pity would pow from our hearts; not for making 
a show of it, but we will pity them in all sincerity. I shall claim to 
have acquired the non-violence of the brave when someone attacks 


^ Control oT the palate 
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me and I do not get angry; he delivers blows and 1 stand them; 
and there is no sign of pain but only a smile on my face even while 
dying; and my heart is filled with pity rather titan anger. I pote 
this question to you. Do you feel pity for those tvlio abuse you ? Do 
we feel pity for those who believe in socialism and in other ‘isms’, 
who oppose us? Ahimsa has the strength to Itcfriend the opponents 
and to %vin titeir affection. I am afraid, and for good leason, tliat tve 
not so non>viulent. Those among us, who are not stt, should 
honestly withdraw from the .Sangh. If we are all equally at fault, 
we should all withdraw. Maybe, I might hav’c u> confess that I 
myself do not come up to die mark. It would tlten Ik* appropriate 
to disjierse from here after wiiitling up the Sangh. Why burden 
Kishorelal with the management of llie Sangh? Do wt want to 
bury him here? Day and night, he worries over the Sangh. 
That impairs his health. Tlicn there is Dhotre. He suffers under 
the weight of work. Why should we not release them from tlicsc 


burdens ? 

I tell you no harm would come if we wound up the Sangh. 
If there is anything worth while in the Sangh, its three hun* 
dred members are as good as its three hundred branches. And if 
our members cannot give proof of such energy, we shall have to 
confess that the Sangh was worthless. What, then, would lie tlie 
use of perpetuating it? I am of the definite view that wc should 
return from here after winding up the Sangh. 

Wc do not propose to take this step out of any fear. Wc 
do so to mobilize our strength. II we take this step with pure 
motives, it will strengthen us and it will also remove the 
prehension which is l>cing generated by our very rxtsttmee. If 
out strength causes fear in the hcarU of people or provoke* them 
to violence, then it is not based on non-violence. It would do 
us no good if, in these circumstonccs, we seek shelter in the 
Sangh. It cannot give us non-violent strength; nor 

strength to it since we arc ourselves seeking support. If we swk 

such support for securing financial aid “'tt 

we are unfit to practise truUi and non-violcntc. 
succour enough for us then something w ^ 

When we end the prewml outer form 5 ? ^^. 

will dcvcloD within us the strength of humility. There is a tay 
he who koow. ‘he. he ko.^noJhmgk^ 

ewtylhing. The day we rtie Gandhi Seva 

selves to a cipher, wc will start gro g- . 

Sangh wiU a 

who disappeared became immortal. 10 inii a^y, 


71.16 
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her najne and purify ounrivet. That Sita survives. The appa* 
rition oi Sita has died. If indeed we want to become powerful, 
we should wind up the San^. This is a job for the strong. It 
also calls for courage and strength. 

If you do not have the strength to do this, you riioald 
change the form of its organization. 1 am of the definite view 
that you should forget politics. I was the person who advised 
the Sangh in Hudli* to interest itself in 'parliamentary pcditics. 
I dragged you into politics; and 1 do not regret what I did. The 
advice was proper under the circumstances. We' would not have 
Otherwise gained the experience that we have today. Kishorelai 
has narrated to me many instances of how we fought for positions 
and power in this small Sangh. It only means we lack the 
strength of non>violence and fall very much short of truth too. 
If we had reflected truth and non-violence in our political behav- 
iour, history would have taken a different turn. 

We had in us the ambition to forge ahead and become 
leaders. But we did not grasp the essential meaning of leadership. 
*I shall become the foremost leader’ should really mean *1 shall 
‘become the foremost servant.’ Service should be rendered to 
him who needs it. It is mere ostentation to serve someone who 
does not need any help. Indeed it is fraud. 

I receive such unnecessary service. It is also an illustration of 
the untruth within me. How shall I enumerate my own untruths? 
It will be a long list. I do not need massaging of my legs. But I 
allow this unnecessary service because it pleases others. It degrades 
me. The other person thinks that he is acquiring merit. That too 
is not true. He derives some satisfaction. This is not service. 

In the same manner, we pretend to serve through position 
and power. Wc only want to make a show of service. There- 
fore it is our duty to forget politics. We should ignore politics 
till the time when all the parties in the country approach us 
saying: ‘Please cornel You are needed. We cannot do without 
your help.’ Till then, we should only serve. Not that we 
should b^me idle and useless. After all, those sriio occupy 
various positions of power would not be more than a hundred 
thousand. Let us not a^ire to be included in that number. We 
should be one among die thirty crores. Why should we aspire to 
riseJTrom the thirty crores to the level of the <mc lakh? Lee us 
efikee ourselves from the one lakh. It is no small achievemmit 
to merge oneself in the thirty crores. 

» la i£07; si* Vd. LXV, pp. 99-106. 
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VaUabhbhai tliinks that a majority of the memben of the 
Saagb tore peritaps involved in politics. If they all withdraw from 
ibe Sangh, how many will be left behind? Hardly half a doaen 
members will be left. I do not know how many ate involvtd 
in politics. I have called for a list from Dhotre. But that unit 
make no difference to my advice. I have, not said that they should 
run away from politics. If they stay in politics for the sake of 
power, self or prestige, then they should quit politics. If they 
are there to serve, tliey may continue. But wl.o will judge the 
motive? Neither I nor Kislioreial can do it. Kishorelal is no 
God. He cannot fathom the depths of anyone’s heart. I am not 
asking anyone to give up politics. 1 am asking tltose who ate in 
politics to stay there on tlieir own strength. They should not expect 
any suppwt from the Sangh. Therefore diose who arc in or widi 
to enter politics should withdraw from tlte Sangh. If all members 
belong to this category the Sangh will automatically close. Even 
if a few arc left behind, it will not be necessary to continue tlte 


Sangh. , 

Whatever any member docs, he should do tt on his own 
responsibility. I am convinced that you should wind up the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh. Its outer form should vanish. Whether we 
are in the Congress or in constructive work, we stay there on our 
own Why needlessly bring into disrepute Gandhi or Gandhism, 
if there be any such thing? The existence of the Sangh cn^ates 
a false pride that wc are superior to others. In fact, we are no 
better than others in any respect. Wc are like all others, ra^ 
or less. It is a shame for us to indulge in such compansons. Wc 
have to merge with others and serve them. We have to merge 
with them like sugar dissolving in milk. Wha^-cr wc are, ire 
should keep it within our hearts and in all humility remain ste^- 

fast in our principles and serve others, 

If you have the courage, you should wind up Utc Gan^i 
Seva Saneh- if you don’t have tWs courage, withdraw yourself 
mn n. member of rte S.o,h •"•'I 
CongS. Committee. Even when we «md 

Sw# nnranization That alone will be true organreation. It W 
sible organizaaon. ineii* underground organHMi« 

not mean that we are going m for soiw ^ 

ttott. We do no. need «.y ^ 

away fiom M wta* «* ^^„f^n« what we have ^ned. No 

mnl paS of y.^ 
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heart. We vriU never give up ^e principles we have stood for; 
we cast off an intolerable burden of untruth. When there is 
so much bittemesS) so much poison around, we have no altema* 
tive but to work away silently. 

I am not suggesting that whatever we have done so far was 
all wrong. It was of course necessary. From that we have gain- 
ed new experience and learnt new lessons. Now we are entering 
a new phase. Those who can adhere to truth and non-violence 
in politics may stay in politics; but they should vrithdraw from 
the Sangh. There shall be no politics in the Sangh. What is 
left after eschewing politics is constructive work. But what con- 
structive work can there be besides the activities undertaken by 
the Charkha Sangh and other such institutions? This is the 
other aspect. I shall touch upon it later. My mind has become 
clear while explaining the problem to you. ^ 1 have placed 
one definite suggestion before you, namely, you should wind up 
the Sangh. Or, at least, drop all political activities from its 
programme. In that case, we shall have to decide what new 
£otm the Sangh should assume. 

Let them stay in politics’; but not as members of the Sangh. 
If they cannot stand there on their own strengtli, I shall say, 
they are good for nothing. If Sardar and Rajendra Babu were 
to leave politics, I would prevent them from doing so. But they 
should not retain their membership of the Sangh. I know they 
can stay in politics on their own and in a spirit of service. If, 
however, there is a class of persons who need one another’s sup- 
port, it is a matter which they have to settle among themselves. 
The Sangh is not going to lend them support. Non-violence is 
a force which seeks support from no one except God. If they 
cannot depend on Him, tliey are crippled. Cripples should not 
enter politics; because non-violence is put to the severest test 
there. Not so in the Sangh. Those playing with politics should 
need no one’s help. God alone is sufficient shelter. 

And if the niunber of those partidpating in politics as a form 
of service on their own strength is more, why should it matter? 
Even if only half a dozen members are left behind, I shall dance 
for joy. If they are sincere, the six vrill become six crores; they 
will have the power. All 1 want to say is that those who are 
in politics, in a spirit of service, may stay there, but they should 
withdraw from the Sangh. 

' Shrilcrishnadas Jaju had asked \^edier those pardcipating in politics in 
a spirit of service should also leave the Sai^ even if they constituted die 
majority. 
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I shall explain this again. I am not saying that those who 
are in politics should get out of it. 1 am twily suggesting that 
they should leave the Sangh. Their withdrawal will not weaken 
the Sangh; it will strengthen it. If those who arc left behind 
are good ftw nothing, the Sangh will vanish. We have nothing 
extraordinary; we possess no extraordinary qualities. The unique 
virtue, urhich could be ours, wc have not acquired as yet. If we 
impose ourselves on others as a superior clau, tlic Sangh is sure 
to die an infamous death. If wc do not possess any indepen* 
dent strength of our own, the Sangh wilt Itccome a laughing* 
stock. If wc have within us the spontaneous power of non* 
violence, we can render service even without tlic Sangh. Tliit 
po%ver cannot be acquired by retiring to the solitude of a r«»rest 
or a cremation ground. I may learn not to lie afraid of ghosts 
there, but how will that help me in developing my ability to 
render service? That can develop only Uirough silent construe* 
tive work. 

Those who arc in the midst of politics must also possess the 
strength of truth and non-violence because that is their ‘creed*. 

I can testify that the Congress is the greatest power in tlic c«>untry. 
Is not the Congress enough for handling politics? Why should wc 
then have another organization? There is an impression going 
round that our organization docs the same work as the Congirst 
but wants to keep its separate identity. This means that it is trying 
to equate itself with the Congress. Hence the advice which I 
haw given is proper in the prevailing atmosphere. My adsnee 
at Hudli was appropriate for the conditions then prevailing. I 
have this trait. I speak out what my heart feels at the moment. 

I am saying what my heart feels today. I do not know what 
I shall say after a month. I am a person who gathers whole* 
some impressions from my surroundings and leaves out tlic evil 
ones. All my sadham h:is helped me to acquire better strength 
and gain good results. I cannot remain untouched by them. 

My heart and head have become clear whde thjnlunf 
before you. I had not sorted out my thought*; but I haw 
given you unambiguous advice. If anyone has any douto or if 
Lyone wants to tell me: ‘You were If 

an aspect and so you arc giving this advice, c an ’ 
anyone has to put forward an independent opinion, he too can 

express his views.* 


to would be the same in the pnocely Sales as la Bnush inoia. 
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Yet, it will be ttie tame.* 

If we are really dynamic, our power cannot be reduced; diat 
it my faith. We will have our impact on tocial life all right. We 
will not succeed in carrying on our experiment throuf^ the 
Sangh as we have been doing till now. We do not get through die 
Sangh a full view of the potentialities of non*violence. Non- 
violence it self>gen<mting energy. If it is not hampered by the 
label of the Sang^, it can do greater work. I have written: “Our 
objective will be fulfilled if India could produce even one perfect 
exponent of non-violence*’; and this is a comprehensive state- 
ment. I do not suggest that he will do everything single-handed. 
Even God cannot do everything all by Himself. He has to as- 
sume many forms. This one exponent, I submit, will draw 
everyone to him. The organizational strength of the Sangh will 
weaken you. It thwarts the expression of your individuality. 
You merely reflect the strength of the Sangh, not that of your 
own atman. The strength of the Sangh is only a sum of your 
individual strength. The growth of non-violence does not re- 
quire an organization of such collective strength. I do not sec 
the utility of external aids. If those who call themselves Gan- 
dhians carry hatred or cowardice in their hearts, they cannot 
add glory to any Sangh. Gandhism will not survive that way. 
I have made all India my field of actisnty, or, say, God has as- 
signed to me this field. There is a sound reason behind this. I 
believe that non-violence dwells in every Indian home. In 
Europe, you cannot find a group of three hundred persons like you, 
before whom I can express the ideas I am putting before you. 
That is why God has g^ven me this field for making my experi- 
ments. How can I choose my field? My powers arc very 
limited. He has given it to me. Hence my definite advice to 
you that everything except non-violence is only a snare. My 
only reply to your question is that our independent non-violent 
strength will continue to have an impact on social life even 
without the Sangh.* 

One’s own mind is the real touchstone. If our mind is clear, 
it is not necessary to ponder over other people's comments.* 

' Swami Satyanandji’s questioa was: Since the sfuritual bond between 
Gandhiji and die members would oontbiue in spite of die winding up of die 
San^, hostile slogans would not be silenced. Boides, social life tvould be the 
poorer Ibr want of die Sana’s influence. 

* Gopalrao Kale dien asked how the qnrit of service in politics could be 
lasted. What if other people ctdkd it ambition? 

*Narahari Parikh adeed why ptditiciaus should be asked to leave the 
Sangh adien die Ckmgress 'creed* dm qmbe of 'peaoefid and legitimate* means; 
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,lf that is ao, why did we at all create a separate orgaatsa' 
tioa? Jamnalalji believed that those who looked upon truth and 
non-violence as mere policy had no place in tlie Sangh. But if the 
Congress 'creed’ is rcligimi also for us, the Congress should be a 
suffici^t instrument for us. Where then is the need for the Sangh?* 
In the Congress itself. Sfuritual strength is not a commod- 
ity ivhich can be packed and sold at a grocer's shop. You look 
upon the Sangh as a spiritual congregation; but it does not re- 
main so. It leads to sentimentalism and a feeling of self-right- 
eousness creeps in. I beg to submit that tlie Sangli does not help 
in adding to our strength. Your strength grows by remaining 
in the Congress. 1 am quite sure that, comparing the Sangh 
anti the Congress you will find that the Sangh can give 
no strength, it will serve merely as a refuge. You can Hnd 
warmth there ; but it cannot be the field for testing your prowess. 


That field is tlie Congress. The Congress is a stormy ocean. 
If on that ocean, you can control your hatred and other 
passions, you may rest assured that your sliip is sailing well. The 
Sangh is like a harbour. It provides no scope for testing one’s 
strength. My own strength has grown in the Congress. I have 
gained no strength from the Sangh.* 

If they cannot influence politics or if people do not ap- 
prove of their presence, they should quit. The word ‘Gandhism’ 
itself is a product of politics. If we can brighten up its image, 
we may stay in politics or else quit it.* 

A Gandhian is an individual; but the Sangh is a society. If 
persons participating in politics belong Ut an organiaalion, it 
causes unnecessary bitterness. This Sangh was not createil fo in- 
fluence politics. Those who parUcipatc in politics do not need any 
help from the Sangh nor do they derive any strength “• 

If there is any other thing which you expect from the Sangh, 
you may mention it. If you say that the Sangh »houW ^ti- 
Lc becMsc it provides you succour and support, I will insist that 

it must be wound up.^ 


I Pywelalji (Hapur) arited where thojc w^krf in the Congrew in . 

•” 

“ Ddanir speeches of March 1938, sWr Vol. LXVI, 

^ Resferrmg to Gandhiji f uciang would not be con- 

tnuy to theur avowed aim of fighting 
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It is true that I have spoken and written about %anti Sena 
or Peace Brigade. Some persons have also striven in this di* 
rection. Hakim AJwai had organized one such Shanti Sena. 1 
had congratulated him too. But now there is no trace of the 
organization. I see that such a thing too cannot work. You 
may form a Shanti Sena. Many will quietly sig^ your pledge 
and not act upon* it. When the whcde climate is so polluted, a 
clean move is also likely to go wrong. Hence we should move 
guardedly. If I have a jugful of Ganga water, I shall not com* 
mit the fblly of believing that a tank of stinking water can 
be purified by pouring the Ganga water into it. Each one of 
you can form a peace corps of your own. But where do we find 
such people? Were there no Congressmen in Shikarpur or Suk* 
kur?' Why then was there not a single man who died, without 
hatred in his heart, in an attempt to pacify the rioting crowds? 
In Kanpur, there is a host of admirers of Ganesh Shankar.* Why 
has his sect vanished? I do not think, even then, that Ganesh 
Shankar’s sacrifice was wasted. His spirit is working in my heart. 
When I remember him I envy him. This country has not pro- 
duced another Ganesh Shankar. His tradition has stopped, but 
he has become immortal in history. His non-violence was tested 
and proved true. My non-violence will also be tested and proved 
when I die peacefully, like him, under an assassin’s axe. I 
should die like him, that is my cherished dream — on one side an 
axe is raised to strike me down, on the other a dagger is pointed 
at me, a third person is wielding a club and a fourth is kicking 
and boxing me, I am standing peacefully in their midst, asking 
people to remain peaceful and I should die with a smile on my 
lips — I pray for such a good fortune. I wish I should get this 
opportunity and you, too.* 

Did I ever say we should wind up because of public criti- 
cism? I said that we might have perhaps deserved that criticism. 
I have many instances to prove it. If we really had the qualities 
of non-violent courage we would never have been or would never 
be in the plight in which we find ourselves today. A new eneigy 

‘ Vidf “Sindh Tragedy", pp. 71-4. 

* Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, founder-editor of the nationalist Hindi 
journal Pratefi; met with a heroic deadi on March 26, 1931, while trying to 
ratov peace during the communal riots in Kanpur. For Gandhiji’s tribute 
to hhn, vide Vol. XLV, pp. 353-4, 374 and 402. 

* Moolchand Agras^ argued that it was not ahimsa to wind up the 
Sangh in response to other people’s criticism or hostility when the m embe rs* 
hearts woe pure. 
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wot^ surge from ivi^hin us. Then you would need neither my 
advice nor the Sangh's. They arc not true Gandhians who sujh 
press the promptings of tlieir own heart and act on my advice 
or under my pressure. I did not expect this even from my own 
sons after they had attained the age of sixteen. I treated them as 
my friends as soon as they were sixteen years old. I asked them 
to follow what they considered to be their own duty — iurndhAtma* 
Better is death in the discharge of one's duty.’* If they accept 
my ideals, they must make them their own; not tx^cause their 
fatlier says so, but because they whole-heartedly suliscrilie to 
those very ideals. This cannot be said about the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh. You should think independently, each according to his 
lights. If your heart asserts that the Sangh slunild continue, it 
would mean that you arc eager to face tlic sexTirst of trials.^ 

I have already given the other altcrnativ'e of eschewing all 
politics from the Sangh, if you do not wish to wind it up for 
these reasons. It was Jamnalaiji’s idea that the Sangh should l>e 
organized for the convenience and guidance of tlu>sc who were 
not leaders, who did not adorn platforms and who did not wish 
to harangue. You may remain four-anna memliers of the Con- 
gress; but should accept no office in If you nnuler honest ser- 
vice without occupying any position of authority, your ideals 
will produce their impact. I did not accept any (>c>sitiim in the 
Congress; but still I have been saddled with responsibility. All 
this means that constructive work should lx; the main mission of 
the Sangh. How this mission should be fulfilled, wl»at should l»e 
the distinction IxJtwcen the Sangh’s activities and those of other 
constructive organizations like tlie Charkha Sangh, etc., is the third 
question. It will have to lx- tackled l>y those few meinlirrs of the 
Sangh who will be left behind after the politicians have withdrawn. 
I have already answered the arguments in favour of the continuance 
of the Gandhi Seva Sangh and it need not be repealed now.^ 

Our hatred and jealousies might not disappear; but at least 
an enormous fraud will disappear. Today the Sangh also is res- 
ponsible for our haired and jealousies. This imbroglio will 
at any rate disappear. This point has to be grasped. People 
believe that the Gandhi Seva Sangh seeks to organize truth 
and non-violence; that a man like Kishoielal is piloting that 

* Bhagapod Gita, rn. 35 .. r . 

^Ram Ratan Sharma explained the likely handicap of constructive 

workers who sought inspiration and guidance from the Sangh. 

^Moolchand Agrawal asked whether the wading up of the Sangh 
would remove hatred and jealousy from the hearts of the rnemhen. 
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oiganizaticni. If, however, we ate aot practising our principles, then 
the^ San|h i* instrumental in keeping up a fraud. If we have 
verily imbibed truth and non>vi(dence, our behaviour tnthin the 
family, with our neighbours or inude the CiOngress will evcdie pop* 
ular reqject even in the absence of the Sangh. For this there 
is no ne^ of the Suuigh. It is true that none of us is bom per* 
feet. We need insphatkm and guidance. But it is seriously doubt* 
ed^ whether the Sangh provides such inspiration. 1 do not say 
^is by way of criticism. When we see so much bitterness spread* 
ing, we should understand that something is wrong with us and 
we should do some introspection. This point deserves to be 
grasped. We must at. least change the pattern of our work. I 
still think that winding up is the proper course.> 

This is a question for Kishorelal to answer. I do not know 
all the facts, nor do I have his experience. I have come to be* 
lieve that the Sangh’s participation in politics has increased hatred 
and jealousy. How can I say whether or not corruption has crept 
in among the members ? I do not know anyone. lUshorelal knows 
everyone, Yiou may direct your question to him. I am advising 
you to wind up the Sangh in view of the prevailing climate in 
the country. When so much bitterness is generated, we must be 
at fault. If Kishorelal ludds a different view, let him continue 
with the Sangh. Who am I to obstruct the way? Don’t you Imv 
to work under his guidance? I have heard so many things which 
have led me to conclude that we are responsioie in no small measure 
[for what has overtaken usj.> 

For that we have to ascertain how many memliers are left 
behind. Constructive vrork will be devoid of sting. The atmos* 
phere today is charged with unUnth and violence. We cannot tiiere- 
fbre stay in politics. In what form the Sangh should function 
for consti-uctive work, is a matter which will come up later.* 

This question has already been answered. In the existing situ* 
ation, the Sangh cannot give this consolation. Tliis attitude only 
weakens us. 

[From Hindi] 

GtmAi Am SwigMt CUirihe AtOtwfAmt {Matikmi»-Bengal) km Vioarm, pp. 6-22 

'Haribhau Upadhyaya asked whether die President had grounds to 
bdim that ptditics had eorrupted the members. 

^BaluUiai asked why die Sangh dioutd not be retained for construe* 
tive work. 

* Jyotiprakash asked udiy the Sangh could not continue as a fonim for 
consultationi. 
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Mau&akda, 
Ftbrumy 2 /. t940 

Ixt me reply to what Gokiilbhai has siiid. IIutt is some mis- 
understanding «iboiit the two things he mrntuaicci. I^t me clear 
those misunderstandings so as to avoid needless discussion. 

I did not say that members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh should 
withdraw from politics. What 1 said was that they should not «c 
in politics in their capacity as members of the Sangh. I said in 
the morning that no memi>er of the Sangh sluntld give up poli- 
tics. I cited the examples of Sardar and Rajeiulra Babu and said 
that I would not ask them to leave politics. But 1 said U»at 
should keep out of the Sangh. 1 wish |K>liiu s has no place in 
the Sangh. 

Gokulbliai’s second question is: Wh«Mi our whole life is one and 
indivisible, how can we sp<xify whether a particular thing comes 
under the category of politics or not? I did say that we should 
not compartmentalize our lives sinc.e things are interwoven. That 
is why life is one and indivisible. But there is also another point 
of view. Our body is one whole, but it lias several organs such 
as eyes, cars, nose, etc. Wb.en we consider the IkhIv as a whok, 
we do not think of the separate organs. But whe n we have par- 
ticular organs examined we think iif each them ?J^'pariHely, 
They are parts of one and tl;e same bexly Init, none the less, wc 
do think of them separately and make distinctions such as i>rga«s 
of oerception and organs of action. I'oday we air looking at this 
an Lalytina. poin. of vaaw. 
all our .activities. But I am not talkinj? 
politics in this broad sense. I am referring to . 

Congress and elections and to group^. I hav p 
DO%w Dolitics should be kept out of the Sangh. We * 

Air^norout of cowardice but for the sake f 
That hthe wav of non-violence. I have not forbidden aU p^- 

ticai activity. 1 ’ In' thltT’^^c H't«ica- 

Jo Wid. UK pouuc .f p.-. 

I At the evening «»ion «ihich began at 7.30 p.m. 
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The existence of the Sangh is not indispensable for non- 
violence. This is not to say that there can be no Sangh at all for 
a non-violent purpose. But our Sangh today is not such a one. 
We formed a Sangh and tasted its benefit. I at any rate have 
done so. We have seen that a non-violent Sangh cannot and 
should not function like other organizations. A non-violeni Sangh 
should have some special features. Hence, from the experience I 
have of the Sangh, I suggest that we keep away from politics. If 
we do not, Gandhism is sure to perish. 

We have adopted a novel policy. We must adopt novel means 
to follow that policy. I have been trying to find out what these 
means could be. I am only experimenting. I have to change my 
methods as situations change. But I have no ready-made formula. 
Our experiment is absolutely new. The order in which the steps 
may be taken is not fixed. I am a person with an inquiring mind. 
With great patience I am discovering and developing the science of 
satyagraha. In the course of this search I am acquiring new know- 
ledge and new light every day. 

It was because I was keen on this experimenting that I sug- 
gested at Hudli that we should appear on the political stage and gain 
experience in that role too, and put to test the strength of our truth 
and non-violence. It is possible that I was mistaken in giving this 
advice; but I do not regret having done it. It was just as well that 
we entered politics. We have had a very valuable- experience. Had 
we not had this experience, I would have been in two minds. I 
would have been always conscious of the fact that we had had no 
political experience. Now, after that experience, I can jxwitively 
advise you as meml>crs of the Sangh to retire from politics. 

One more thing you should not forget. The Sangh has never ac- 
cepted politics as its field. Remember, have we ever discussed politics 
during the conventions of the Sangh ? You will find no trace of poli- 
tics in its reports and resolutions. This is the subject that matters to 
those members of the Sangh who are interested in politics. This is 
not a matter ofinterest to the Sangh. It is meant for Sardar who 
is involved in politics. For other members of the Sangh too it is 
an activity outside the purview of the Sangh. When do you ever 
discuss politics here ? I>o you eyer trouble Sardar and insist that 
he should explain to you how he conducts the atiairs of the Parlia- 
mentiSuy Board ? Do you ever ask me what I convey to the Viceroy? 
We are no doubt curious to know about these things; but it is not 
as members of the Sangh, but in some other capacity. At Hudli we 
passed a resolution to take part in politics. But even after that we 
did not cUscuss politics during our conventions. We come here with an 
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altogether <Ufferent mind. Ourt is a grcmp of seekers of knowled^. 
We oome here with a view to doing some introqjection and correct* 
ing our mistakes. Hence, our conventions have quite a different 
atmosphere. Politics is an outer activity. Hence, we do not discuss 
it here. That is not the sphere of the Sangh. 

Even after Hudti the inner cliaracter of the Sangh did not 


change. It is clear from this that the misunderstanding on the part 
of people that we are forming a political gn>up is totally unfound* 
ed. For no reason are we dragging ouracKrs down. ‘I1tat is why I 
suggest wc wind up the Sangh. I am not winding up political acU* 
vity. But I am putting a stop to it as far as the Sangh is concerned; 
because that is none of our business. Even at Hudli we did not 


change the original character of the Sangh. The only mistake we 
made was that tve permitted memlters of the Sangh to take part in 
parliamentary activities. But cwn after tliis I took very little 
direct interest in parliamentary work. As far as 1 am concerned I 
devote little time cwn to reading newspapers. If you ask Kishorelal- 
bhai he would say he knows nothing about it and that you had 
better ask Sardar. The obvious reasim for this is that the Sangh 
never considered politics as its sphere. Wc did not form the Sangh 
for that purpose. Then, why should we needlessly jump into that 

Hrc? Let us withdraw from it. 

This distinction was not clear to Gokulbhai. He thought I was 
forbidding political activity. But that is not the case. What 1 say is 
that the Sangh should not get involved in this. 

The question now remains why we may not try to introduce 
truth and non-violence into politics. Why should the Sangh l«ve 
this held untouched? I have already answered this question. Iltc 
“ Vnon-violcncc implies Urn. «hea wr do "-f 

citv to undo an evil, wc should keep away from it. Ihis ts n^ 
coLerMion. I h»vt pla<^ before India the 

gilnn“illSion“‘ den^ttation 

sbce'^tirn.a. i. wb, the S.,a«ra. », .bat « 

moakeys. It u m J Pf . conrists of the sUtuettes of 

«p„e-a «pli« ^StasiuSTclord. tbe-oond iu 

A. tli.« T^t* «acb the wr^ to .pea 

TeSJ bear no eviL Tbi. i. «« of 
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non-ocM^nition. There is a protest demoostnatuxi gtnng on here. 
If the demonsOators enter this pandal and attack us, I would adc 
you to stick to your places and take their blows. But 1 would 
certaunly not adc you to go to the place of demonstration and invite 
their blows. Ibis would mean deliberately inciting them. This 
is not non-violence. It is self-assertion. 

1 propose to aidopt here this pattern of non-co-operation. Our 
entering politics will provoke them. It will be like feeding their 
wrath. Tberefore, non-violence tells me that we should withdraw 
ourselves from politiv.s. If people criticize, oppose or attack us 
even after we quit politics, we should put up with all this. .Mter 
we have quit politics if anyone wishes to destroy us, let him 
do so. 

In spite of all this, those who do not need the protection of the 
Sangh for their political work may continue there. For instance 
Vallabhbhai. What does he need the Sangh for? He does not en- 
hance his prestige by remaining with the Sangh. He had established 
his political prestige even before the Sangh was 1x>m. Thus, it is the 
Sangh that acquires prestige by his being in it. Then he happens to 
be a born politician. Politics is in his blood. He is not bom for the 
constructive programme. In a way, he has accepted the constme- 
tive programme out of a sense of compulsion. It is not an insepara- 
ble part of his temperament as I claim it is in my case. Unlike me, 
he is not absorbed in the constructive programme. I was bom for 
the constructive programme. It is part of my soul. Politics is a kind 
of botheration for me. I would dance for joy if I could shake it 
off. Sardar would hardly do any such thing. This is the main 
difierence between us. He hears what I say and if I am making 
any mistake he can put me right. 

But if there are many other members who derive prestige from 
their association with the Sangh and if this prestige proves helpful 
to them for political purposes, the only way out is that we should 
not let them have such prestige. They too ought to give up such 
borrowed prestige. If we lend them such prestige and they accept it, 
we deserve the charge that we are competing with the Congress 
socialists or the communists. When this is not actually the case, 
why should we lay ourselves open to such a chaige? 

We do not wish to compete with anyone. We want to absorb 
eve^ our opponents. If they are oj^ioung us, it is because they do 
not understand us. But we know that we belong to them and they 
belong to us. Hence, let us take nO active interest in politics 
so long as the peojde do not invite us. Let us carry <xi quiet- 
ly our cmutructive programme. And let us, by wididrawing 
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fir^ politics, lend glory to non«violaioe. Thcae are the wofdi 
of an Experienced person. You mutt undertstand and gta^ iti tigni* 
ficance and pay attention to what at implies. Thus, your winding 
up the Sangh would be an ot^ect-lesKm in non>vi<dence. It is ouile 
rimple. There is no harm in it. 

Now, why should he [Gokulbhai] feel hurt by my saying that 1 
gained nothing from the Sangh ? Actually being in this place it like 
being in my home. You all love me. We form a family here. In a 
family, the children, wife, parents, brothers, sislenh— all love one an- 
other. There is very little scope in a family to carry on an experi* 
ment in non-violence. Similarly, my non-violence cannot be tested 
in this Sangh. What can you teach me here? My non-violence is 
tested in the Congress where I am opposed, censured and criticised. 
My proclivity to anger is nurtured and aroused. 1 put up 
with everything very respectfully. I haw aji oppr)rtunily to practise 
love and non-violence. There I grow. Hence I say that 1 had in 
the Congress opportunities to dewlop my abilities. I derived ail my 
[training] from the Congress. I learnt wry little in the Sangh. I do 
not mean to suggest that the Sangh is something useless and hence 
deserves to lie discarded. As a matter of fact I have only praised 
you. 1 have not criticized you. What can even Gokulbhai Iram 
in a family where he finds only abundant love? He can learn more 
outside. It is in the outside world that we arc tested. We have to 
learn to keep smiling in the face of abuse. Whatewr the provocation, 
there should be no anger in our hearts. The field for our test lies 
outside. All we have to do here is to charge our batteries. How we 
can charge our Datterics is another question. For that purpose %w 
shall have to change the character of the Sangh. You may, if you 
wish, express your view on this matter at a later stage. For the time 
being we are only considering the question of separating the Sangh 
from politics. I have cleared the misunderstanding in Cokulhhw’s 
mind. I have clarified aU the points. Now, if he w^ts. he may con- 
fess his fault or ask any other question if he so desires.* 

I know Jajuji’s temperament. He bclicws in doing everything 
methodically. He has said that it is easy to consider a matter when 
it is presented in definite terms. I too felt that it would be better 
if we could come to some decision. That is why a resolution has 
been drafted. Do wind up the Sangh if that is what you wanU I 
still hold fast to my opinion in this regard and I have already otter- 
ed my advice. If my suggestion is not acceptable to you, you can 

t^DaiMMnr then invited VallabhHiri to mprtm hk opinion. After the 
latter had spoken at length, Gandhiji concluded his spcecli. 
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decide the manner in which the members of the Smi^ may .taide 
part in politics. 1 have drafted this resolution* because 1 have a 
feding that you wmild prefer such an arrangement. The draft will 
be presently read out to you. Think over it during the night. We 
must come to a final decision by tomorrow. Kishorelalbbai has draft- 
ed two resolutions twice over. 1 could not accept the points when 
he presented the resolutions for the first time. He has given fresh 
drafts today. I could not accept the points in these drafts either. 
But the spirit the resolutions has bMn brought in.^ 

[From Hindi] 

Gosdb' Seott Smgjkkt Chhaihe AAhiesfum (MatikanJa-Bengal) ka Viuarm, pp. 25-33 


277. SPEECH AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH MEETING-IID 

Maukanda, 
Febmaiy 22, J940 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

Are those sitting at the far end able to hear me? If not, please 
say so. 

I was up by 3 o’clock this morning [and] started thinking 
about the Sangh. I am placing before you my conclusions. Later on 
you may express your views today itself if you so desire. Some sort 
of a tentative resolution was placed before you yesterday. I think I 
should say something about it and also something apart from it. 

The views I had expressed on [taking part in] politics have 
been further confirmed. .\s I thought about it I felt that unwittingly 
we had acted wrongly. What I said last night was an indication 
of this. Hence it is that we have deliberately abjured power poli- 
tics. If while remaining in the Sangh we wanted to enter into 
power politics we should have done so openly. For that matter we 
ought to have changed even the character of the Sangh. But we 
are not at all equipped for taking part in pcditics. In politics it is 
necessary to know what others also are doing and what they intend 
to do. It would also be necessary to be acquainted with the ideo- 
logy and politics of the socialists. We do not have so much as a 
library of political literature. 

I The draft reioliuion it not available. For die final resolution, i»dr Ap- 
pendix V. 

^ ? The Secretary read out the resolution drafted by Gandhiji. The seakn 
atyoumed at 9 p.m. 

9 The tesnon began at 7.39 a.m. widi Shrikrishnadat Jaju, dw new Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 
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w Studied socialism. I have read no books on the nib- 

ject, I haw read one‘ by Jayaprakash. I have also read one book 
gvcn oy^ Masani . Sampumanandji has written a very good book^« 
He sent It to me very lovingly and I read that too. This is all my 
study of socialism. They say countless books have been written on 
socia^ and communism. 1 have read nothing at all about com- 
munism. I do not know how many of you haw read tjooks about it. 

This thing does not form part of my activity. My mental makts 
up is quite difierent. They do not even accept my claim to intelli- 
gence. My intelligent^ is not recognised in the field of politics. 
Thom who are deeply involved in politics laugh at me. TIjey won- 
der if this is politics. 1 acquired some status in poliiit:$ because I 
had been a fighter, not because of my intelligence. ’Fliey don't 
credit me with intelligence capable of winning over otltcrs. 1 be- 
lieve in socialism and also in communism. 1 believe in everything, 
but from my own point of view. I belong to everyliody and I belong 
to none. A believer in non-violence cannot be anybody's opponent. 
He would wish to build up the science of non-violence with the help of 
everyone. His is not the politics of opposing or vanquishing anyone. 

I do not wish to qualify myself or others fiw what g»je8 by the 
name of politics. I had suggested at Hudli that we should enter 
politics. Unwittingly I made that mistake. You m.iy as well say 
that unwittingly 1 followed untruth. Instead of doing well the task 
for which we were born, we took in hand something else. But 
whatever happened was for the good. We gained some experience. 
We discovered that we were not capable of engaging in politics. 
We have realized our incompetence. Now we arc withdrawing our 
hands. We did commit a mistake, but now, the moment we have 
become conscious of our faults, wc arc being cautious. A mistake, 
when it is corrected, docs not remain a mistake. Our streni^h 
grows if we acknowledge our mistakes. I am asking you to realize 
your limiutions, and carry on thoroughly the work for which the 
Sangh was formed. 

Some friends from Noakhali visited me today. Fhcy told me; 
“We accept everything you say. But wc arc unable to understand 
what your followers here say. Wc can agree to what you say. Call 
it Gandhism, sjunning, village industries we would accept any- 
thing. Wc are your followers. But we are not followers of your fol- 
lowers. Your followers have nothing [to offer].” Whaterer wese 
friends siud sprang from sheer love. It is a matter over which we 

* Whj SotmUm? (1936) 

^M. R. Masani 

*Samajni (1936) 

71-17 
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4^ould ponder. We entered politics but we could do nothing in that 
field. Nor could we do our own worlc. We belonged neither here 
nor there. Now that we are aware of our folly let us try to remove it. 

We used politics to put our principles into practice. Now after 
smne e:iqperience we are renouncing politics. The politics vdiidi we 
aie renouncing is the ptditics of ao]uiring positions of power within 
the Congress. We.camnot take part in this politics. I am not 
talku^ about an mdividual; 1 am talking about the Sang^. Power 
politics has no place in the Sangh. An individual wnth a natural 
inclination and qualificaticm may remain in pcditics. .But this power 
politics is such a dreadful snare that even individuals may have to 
quit it. Their non-violence would be put to the severest test there. 
They too will quit when they have some bitter experiences. But what 
I am saying today applies only to the Sangh. The Sangh must defi- 
nitely renounce the Congress Gonunittees, that is, elections and 
power politics. My opinion in this matter has hardened. This Sangh 
is not meant for this kind of politics. I am myself not qualified for 
it. Your Chairman is much less so. He is a philosopher, a moralist 
and a writer. 

Let me mention the third point in just one sentence. As a 
matter of fact, you must give up the very name of Gandhism. If 
not, you will be falling into a blind well. Gandhism is sure to be 
wiped out. 1 love to hear the words: “Down with Gandhism.” An 
*ism’ deserves to be destroyed. It is a useless thing. The real thing is 
non-violence. It is immcu'tal. It is enough for me if it remains alive. 
I am eager to see Gandhism wiped out at an early date. You should 
not give yourselves over to sectarianism. I did not belong to any sect. 
I have never dreamt of establishing any sect. If any sect is established 
in my i^ame after my death, my soul would cry out in anguish. 
What we have carried on for all these years is not a sect. We do not 
have to subject ourselves to any ‘ism*. Rather, we have to serve in 
silence in keeping with our principles. 

Whatever people might say, service can never be made into a 
sect. It is meant for everybody. We shall accept everyone. We 
shall try to fall in line with everyone. That is the way of non- 
violence. If we have any ‘ism*, it is just this. There is nothing like 
Gandhism. I have no Xollowen. J am my own follower. No, no, 
even I have not succeeded in being my true follower, have I ? Do 
l|>ut my own thoughts into practice? ifow then can others be my 
foUpwers? I would like others keejung^me company and walking the 
same way. But how can I know who would walk ahead and 
who would fall behind? You are all my fellow-students and co- 
wcHrkeis, fellow-servants and fellow-researchers. Forget the idea of 
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being fc^owers. Nobody is leading and nobody is following. Nobody 
is a leader and nobody is a follovR’r. \Vc are ail gwng together in 
onei line. I have said this quite often but 1 am repeating it in order 
to remind you. 

We have to give up offices in the Congiess. Ixt this piml be 
absolutely clear in your minds. Then you would grasp the signifi* 
cance of what I am going to say. I am asked: “Should we withdraw 
ourselves even from municipal bodies and similar organiaatioas?*' 
I would say that we should withdraw e\en from municipal bodies. I 
know what had happened in the case of the Nagpur Municipality. 1 
was amazed to find how much bitterness and hatred had crept 


into the Congress Municipal Party. 1 have very little informa* 
tion about it. Gopalrao knows the inside story. There arc three 
factions in the Congress Municipal Parly of Nagpur. Tiicy are 
always at daggers drawn. People belonging to all the three factions 
came to me and narrated their own versitms. 1 was very der|rfy 
pained. There is a lot of animosity prevailing in the Provincial 
Congress Committee also. I told them that the Provincial Ctwigresi 
Committee was under the control of the A. I. (J. C. Hcncc they 
should approach cither Sardar or Rajendra Rihu. I would be 
infinitely pained if any membtT of the Saiigh chose to go into 
any such organization. What can he attain by going there? We 
wish to establish rapport with 300 million |>e<iple. ^ This would 
happen only when wc reduce ourstdves to a ciplicr. What have ^ 
to do with rights? Politics of power is unreal. Wc must tell the 
people what is real politics. Wc shall coiicennaie only on the 
instructive programme which others not only slmn but regard 
with contempt. The Gandhi Seva Sangh would justify lU exut- 
ence by pciTistenUy devoting itself to the conslruciive pr^wnme. 
There arc eighty-four persons among the members of Uic Sangh 
taking active part in politics. They would of course Icaw the 
Sangh. But I shall presently explain to you what shape ih 

Sanzh would take after that. 

The Gandhi Seva Sangh has a>me 
pose of carrying on the constructive programme That »« 

S polid^ We have to lend glory to this real ^ 

* Wha.t do WC care if they do not call it pcMi 

Congre* Jd.bu. 

of keeping a register of the hst of a list. I was 

truth and ntm-violeiice. I ^ no f„„ctionsoftheSang^. 

thinking yesterday about the future form n 
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1 shall now place before you my conclusions. In my view, the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh has now to become something like an organ- 
ization for post-graduate studies. All the organizations in the 
country which carry my name or are run under my supervision 
or guidance are meant only for the constructive programme. The 
CSiaritha Sangh, Gramodyog Sangh, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Talimi 
Sangh-— I guide the functions of all these organizations. I was 
reqxMisible for the propagation of Hindi throughout the country. 
For me, these are inseparable aspects of real politics. I also con- 
trol the labour union of Ahmedabad. The Gandhi Seva Sangh 
can undertake a g^at deal of post-graduate study and research for 
these organizations. AH these organizations cannot take up such 
work to the required extent as their field of activity is limited. 
Take for instance the Gharkha Sangh. I have laid down its policy 
which is aimed at giving the maximum wages to the hungry and 
poor who are idle for nearly six months in a year, and persuad- 
ing others to buy the khadi produced by these poor people by 
appealing to their altruism. Self-sufficiency is also one of the 
functions of the Gharkha Sangh, but as auxiliary to its primary 
objective. It docs not include that aspect of self-sufficiency which 
Prafulla Babu had placed before you. Prafulla Babu had cor- 
related it with non-violence and swaraj. Self-sufficiency in that 
sense of the term is not included among the functions of the 
Gharkha Sangh. I cannot expect Shankerlal to go and explain to 
the poor women spinners all the things that tiie spinning-wheel 
implies. 

All that is your work. Prafulla Babu had said the other day 
that you should spin at least 100,009 yards of yarn in a year. On 
calculation I realized that it would mean spinning nearly 300 
yards every day to produce 100,000 yards in a year. It would 
take 45 minutes to spin 300 yards if the wheel and the slivers are 
good. There are people who do it even in half an hour. I would 
of course expect the maximum from you. For you the art of spin- 
ning should be child’s play, for, after all, you are in the post- 
graduate stage. You would spin sincerely and with great concen- 
tration. There are experts who can produce 300 yards of yam 
in half an hour. But you would not stop at being expert spinners. 
You would try, as I am doing, to realize God through the spin- 
ning'-wheel. Then alone would you pass my test. This is my 
exjdanation of Prafulla Babu’s scheme. 

People from the Gharkha Sangh and the Gramodyog Sangh 
come to you for acquiring the expertise in their respective fields. 
You would have to achieve perfection and specialize in such things. 
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Everyone cannot liecomc an expert in every field. But every- 
body can specialize in one thing. Among doctors too some are 
phy^ians and some arc surgeons. Even in the field of surgery some 
specialize in the cyo, some in the nose and throat. Similarly v»e 
should take up some field for specialization. This is not a matter 
of making money. Other specialists go in for invention and re- 
search for the purpose of raniing money. We have to become 
specialists for the purpose of scrv*ing the |x>ur and lieiterim; their 
lot. The Gandhi Seva Sangh would justify its existence in future 
only if it undertakes such work. If you must continue the Sangh 
you should continue it in this form or wind it up. If this is not done, 
the whole world will laugh at us and Gandhism will lie killed by 
our own hands. Let us not deceive ourselves. 

We shall follow yet another programme. I ha\T told the laltour 
union people that they would Ik doomed if tl>ey meddled in poli- 
tics. I have told the Charkha Sangh people that they have no- 
thing to do with politics. I told them that if they got involved 
in the politics of swaraj, they would l>e spiiiiiiiig weak yam as 
their attention would lie divided. They would not lie able to do 
their work properly and they would prtnr worthless. I told the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh that it had nothing at all to do with swaraj. 
If they stuck to their work, swaraj would issue rrt>m it automa- 


But what about you? You will have to understand what Gan- 
dhi means when lie says he sees G(kI in the spinning-wheel. 
Should we take it literally or grasp its signilicance ? f)r should 
we accept both? I would sugg«'st that you accept lx>th the mean- 
ings It means that you should s.-e Ootl in every thread |yoti 
draw] from the spinning-wheel. Acts of service such as ymnmg 
take us nearer to God, and therein lies tls significance. \ou will 
thus find that all our activities have a far-reaching meaning. 

t literal taeaaing htu a wider Yeu .K all ^ 

to do research and make discoveries in this 

shame if your thread snaps, ^or ..Swain, sncciat aboal your 
of the highest quality. There *Ued 

sli«u^ your implements. I do not «eo.ilK 

laboorers. I want to make you expert etaltsmep an 
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meEFchen. 1 espect tomething unique from you. The difference 
between your spinning>wheel and that of the CSiarkha Saiigh 
should be as much as that between my razor and a barbo's. Your 
implements woukl be out of the ordinary. 

Here you spin from the slivers made by others. But the divers 
from which you would be spinning then would be no ordinary 
divers. You would improve the process of making slivers. You 
uroutd make the best divers yourself and make others improve 
theirs. Thus you would study the smallest detail just as Vinoba 
has done. After persistent experim^ts he has built up a science 
round everything. He has discovered a new method of making 
divers. In Andhra hsh'-bones are used for this purpose. Vinoba’s 
is a modification of the Andhra method, but the yarn spun from 
these divers can well compete with the Andhra yarn. He has 
sent me cloth woven from the yam of 40 counts spun from vmm* 
cotton. It deserves to be displayed in the exhibition. It is made 
by a Mudim boy. Your carding process would also be such as 
to cause trouble to no one. Cotton fibres would not fly about from 
your carding'bow. Even one suffering from cough would be able to 
do the carding without a hitch. There would be something special 
even in your choice of cotton. How could you ever take cotton from 
the bales? Your ginning process too would be special. For this 
one needs patience, talent for research and perseverance. If you 
have achieved all this, you would have followed my suggestion 
to the very letter. 

After this you would have to see if the charkha increases your 
non-violent powers. Vinoba has composed a couplet comprising 
the eleven vows. You recite it every day. You would have to 
find out if the spinning-wheel in any way helps you in observing 
these vows. There may not be politics in the spinning-wheel of 
the Charkha Sangh; but you would havT to see if it is there in 
your spinning-wheel. In other words you would have to see if 
it increases the strength of the people and whether, in free India, the 
economic provisions of swaraj could be based on the spinning- 
wheel. Would it turn people into mere automatons capable of 
physical labour or would it make them non-violent soldiers of 
swaraj ? You must think about all this. These things do not fall 
within the purview of the Charkha Sangh. The special task which 
lies beymid its scope wouM be your field. 

You will have to consider if we can really win swaraj with 
the kelp of the spinning-wheel. Are you really convinced of it? 

^ A variety of cotton fautgely grown in the foroaer Bemr State 
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Or tto you believe in it just because Oandhi says so? Gandhi tui 
5^ through the spinning«wheel, or hope to find Him dvetc. 
Buf it may as well be a personal matter widi lum. You will have to 
find out if this principle can be applied universally. Like Jagdidi 
Chandra Bose you will have to b^me research scholars in ytiur 
own field. He had even devised a post-graduate coune. I have 
seen how he remained deeply engrooed in it. 'This had become 
the main objective of his life. I used to be his close aandam. I 
had stayed in his house for several days. He had a group of 
some twenty chosen men. But a few such men, if they are firm 
in thdr conviction, can work like millions. ITiis it how experts 
work. The Gharkha Sangh, Gramodyog Sangh, fete.,] cannot 
do such urork. There, too, there are experts and they also do 
research. But your field would be much wider and much more 
specialized. Through them I am trying to serve Daridramtrajfoiia in 
particular. Their development will be only along those lines. 
Your work however would l)e quite unusual. You would not 
merely improve the tools and implements, but also see their confor- 
mity with our principles. I shall exercise my mind to help you 
as your co-student; but I want to get the work mainly out of you. 

In this way research and discoveries arc undertaken every- 
where. Look at Germany. How many specialists are there in that 
country! There they are in need of specialists in the science of 
violence. We too could do research and make progress in the 
field of non-violence if we can have a small centre. We have to 
link the spinning-wheel and related activities wth non-violence 

and ultimately with God. , v 

You will have to consider if all these things arc ixjssilile. You 
know that even a society based on violence functions only with 
the help of experts. Wc want to bring alxiut a new socaal Ofwr 
based on truth and non-violence. We need experts to devetep 
this into a science. The world as it functions today 
a mixture of violence and non-violence. The 
the world suggests its internal state. A 
which regards violence as God is 

ence and glorifying it. We ate ‘^e jjffortt that ^ 

rie, of violence a.e making. We must 

to violence are watching our activities. They g 

we are doing for developing our science. . i* „otso 

But the wav of violence is old and established. It is no^ 

But tnc way oi - _-«.^olence is new. 

difficult to do research m it- . i ^ We are still not 

convonnt with aU it. Th«i » * mif 
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reteftrch and experiment in this 6eld. You can apfdy all your 
talents to it. 

For me non-vudmce is something to be shunned if it is a 
private virtue. My concept of non>vidence is universal. It be- 
longs to the millions. I am here just to serve them. Anything that 
cannot reach the millions is not for me. It should be so for my 
colleagues as well. We were bora to {wove that truth and non- 
violence are not just rules for personal conduct. They can 
become the policy of a group, a community, a nation. We have 
not yet pro>^ this, but that alone can be the aim of om life. 
Those who do not have this faith or those who*cannot acquire 
it should be good enough to remove themselves. But I have only 
this dream. I have regarded this alone as my duty. 1 shall not 
leave it even if the whole world abandons me. So profound is 
my faith. I would live only to attain this and die only in that 
endeavour. My faith gives me new visions every day. Now, in 
my old age, I am not likely to do anything elK. It would be 
another thing if my mind is corrupted or I have a new vision. 
But today 1 am seeing ever new miracles of non-violence. Every day 
I have a new vision and I experience a new joy. I am certain that 
non-violence is meant for all time. It is an attribute of the atman 
and is, therefore, universal since the atman belongs to all. Non- 
violence is meant for everybody and for all time and at all places. 
If it is really an attribute of the atman it should be inherent in 
us. Nowadays it is said that truth cannot help in trade and poli- 
tics. Then where can it be of help? Truth is not worth a ^me 
if it cannot be of help in all the fields of life, in all worldly 
dealings. Of what use would it be in life then? 1 see every 
day that truth can be applied to life in all its practical aspects. 
I have been doing this sadhana for more than fifty years now. 
I have been conveying to you from time to time some of my 
experiences during this sadhana. You too can have glinqwes of it. 

If the Sangh has to continue it should be for this purpose. 
If you do not have this much inclination, earnestness or strength, 
disbindtng the Sangh would itself be the pursuit of truth and 
non-violence. If we do not do so, we would prove guilty, we would 
be committing the sin of dishonesty. We would be committing yet 
another sin. We have in our midst a worker like KishorelalUiai. 
He is a pure man given to uninterrupted hard wmk. God has 
given him a keen intelligence. We would be misusing the services 
of such a man. Would we take his life even if he c^fer^ it himself? 
But how can I press him? What special work is now left f<xr us? 
We must relieve him of bis re^xmsibility ri^t from today. 
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The other day I narrated to you the circumstances that 
ihoidd spell the doom of Gandhism. I repeat today that if Gan* 
dhtsni encourages any wrong thing it deserves to be doomed. Truth 
and non>violence are not just flowers in the sky. They should be 
manifest in all our words, dezdings and acts. Kishorelal does not 
wish to ^>eak about all his bitter experiences in the Sangh. He 
is silent because he has forbearance. He conveys it to roe jiMt 
in passing when things go too far. This gives roc some idea 
of the situation. Wliy is there such vicious estrangement amongst 
us? We all form one family. We have adopted truth and non- 
vitdence. But we are gism to strife and dogma and jealousy. 
Are not truth and non-violence things of this earth then? Do 


they deserve only to be installed in the hcawns? VVe have learnt 
our lesson by entering politics. It created antagonism even among 
good people in the Sangh.* Oh, wc are lar away Irom Rama 
and Bharata. Kishorclalbhai is a poet too. He gave a poetic 
interpretation in terms of Rama and Bliaraia. But here no one 
is like Rama or Bharata. If we had Rama and Bharata amtmgst 
us would such things ha\r. happened? What a world of 
ence between the love of Rama and Bharata and these feuds. 
These people are miles away from Rama and Bharata. 

Why should such diflcrcnccs aris<r among us when wc all be- 
long to the same Sangh and havx> come here with the s.»le .dca of 
service? There ought to be only love among u». .\re all the 
neoDle who have come here like this? I>> they havr conhal re- 
E each 0.1, cr? If your ruply i. iu 

What have wc to do with positions m the U>ngr 

we think of defeating anyone m “ - ^r and a feeling 

If «. r«no. po«*d bjrth ^ 

...enri. -y 

KakUuu and Dwia Dharmadhikan. 
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d<m*t you tty to win them over with love? Why don't the lead* 
ing workers among you go to them and talk to diem lovingly ?* 
There are Praftilla Baba and Satis Babu. Let them go to die petite 
who are raising the slogans, mix with them and talk to them 
with love. I have tried this mysdf. It is nothing new for me. 
Surely 1 am not their rival. I do not want what they desire. 
They want power, and I have no desire for power at all. Ri- 
valry is posnble only M^en two persons want the same thing. We 
have to quaUly ourselves for their love. That is why we must 
give up politics, and leave the field open for them. That is the 
way non-violence functions. For that very reason we must quit 
politics. 

But are we going to remain idle, doing nothing? We shall 
Continue to spin and see if the spinning-wheel dulls our intelli- 
gence or sharpens it. We shall study the spinning-wheel. We 
shall find out what the spinning-wheel signifies, why and how it 
came into being and why it went out of use and in what way it 
can be useful to us. The Gandhi Seva Sangh should maintain a 
special library for this purpose. There will be no other library 
of its kind anywhere in the world. We shall be free from the 
bother of Gandhism only when we start working along these lines. 
Our present opponents will admire us for having such a pro- 
gramme and bless us, although today they are cursing us. Let 
me know if this thing is beyond your intelligence, strength or 
washes. It would only prove that wre are not yet qualified to 
form a new Sangh. But does this mean that what I have said 
is proved wnrong thereby? 

I had not imagined this even when this Sangh was formed. 
Jamnalalji had set up the Sangh when I wras in jail'. Jamnalaiji 
is a worker wnth a pure heart. He opened his coffers when I 
started the non-co-operation movement. I had appealed to law- 
yers to give up their practice. Jamnalalji offered to support one 
hundred lawryers who wrould gpve up their practice and devote 
themselves to the service of the nation. This was not because 
he wranted to dominate the Congress but because he wanted to 
awaken the masses to the power of satyagraha. It was not his 
intoition to send these genttemen to the Congress. Every time 
he referred that matter to me he said that these people should 
be kept awmy firom politics. Subsequently it was decided to use 
the money for tlie maintenance of constructive wrorkers instead 
of foe lawryers wrho had joined the nmi-co-operation movement. 

'In 1922-23 
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»**<* never ratemkd 
wwk through the Sangh. He was not agreeable 
^ ‘^’rpanded the Sangh in 1934. Uter oti he also 

SfS? r^- “* * •*" •“«*<* tinwng 

. ^ 8 *nto pohtics I would plead guilty. It would not be 

nght to levy such a charge against Jamnalalji. 

» ^ ^ ****** thought to the (wlicy of the Sangh. I 

had not been able to do this with so much faith. Age has upped 
my phyncal energy. I cannot observe things in ail directions. 1 
cannot m alert to all things anti always. My btxly has bnome 
i^ak. I have somehow shouldered mv responsibilities to this day. 
I even wanted to avoid coming to this rmivention; but I came 
because Prafulla Babu insisted. After coming here I concetttrated 
my thoughts on the affairs of the Sangh. I placed the conclusions he* 
fore you. Today my mind is saturated with these thought*. Kishore- 
lal carried this burden all these years. It was I who brought liim 
into the Sangh. liat is hiscondition today ? His iMxiy has become 
weak. I have read his speech. Now Kishorehil cannot w^xk here. 
Hence I am placing this thing liefore you witii st) mucii concern. 

In a way I am only casually mentioning this thing here. If 
you are not going to have in the Sangh any members who want 
to take part in politics independently, the Sangh would Ijejrome 
quite small. But if it is genuine, it would gmw into .1 huge tree, 
otherwrise it would perish. 

Because of politics, 81- out of 213 mcmlrers go out of the 
Sangh. Not because they are worthless, hut l)ecause they are. useful 
in that field and are qualified for the task. Hf»w many fnrm the 
remaining mcmlicrs can acci>mplish this ideal? For this pnriiose 
you should form a committee with thr<;e or four memljcrs. Tlii* 
committee would prepare, with CJo«l as their witness, a list ol 
persons who are qualified to carry on this work. This committee 
should also be empowered to decide on the future character of 
the Sangh. On this point you may also place your views before 
the committee in brief. But do not make speeches. In any 
case, the Sangh as it is functioning today has to lie disbanded. 
It need not be considered whether or not it should function in 
future and if it should, in what shape. I have given you an 


outline of the shape it can take. 

The question that now remains is: What would happen to the 
paid members who number nearly thirty? It is a matter of set- 
tling accounts. But the Sangh does not exist for settbng aewunts, 
does it? It is Jamnalalji’s trust and this is a smaU matter. Dhotre 
and Jamnala^i can attend to it. It is not a matter for others 
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to worry about. Let JaunnaUlji and others concerned Mrith hnn 
think about it. With this the matter comes to a close. 

I am asking the rest of you if, in your view, the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh should continue to exist. If you vrant it to continue, 
it vnll have to be in the form 1 have indicated. You will have to 
study, do research and conduct experiments. And life will then 
be a grand thing. For that purpose all intellectual, phydcal and 
spiritual forces will have to be brought together. It will be a 
unique thing for the country, and for the world at large, wliich 
none may possibly envy. You will be placing before the country 
amd the world the ideal of a new culture by this unity of body, 
mind and spirit. Gan there be a goal loftier than this? 

I have placed this serious point before you. If this is beyond 
your capacity, it is only wise to wind up the Sangh. Only those 
who can pass the test of truth and non-violence and who are 
capable of working efficiently with a sense of complete dedication 
can manage the Sangh in its changed form. 

I have explained my points at great length. Now you may 
express your views. 

8WAMI anand: . . . Will communal unity also form part of the acti- 
vities of the Sangh? Or has it been kept out? 

OANDHiji: It has not been kept out. It is there all right. 
Non-violence has no meaning without it. We have no programme 
for it right now, hence I deliberately omitted to mention it. 

■vvAMi: 1 am aftaid if we get involved in the work of labour unions 
and communal unity it also may arouse jealousv and anger in other people. 
There too we shall come in conflict vritli them, and wc shall have to with- 
draw from that field as well. 

OANDHIJI : If feelings of jealousy and anger oblige us to 
withdraw it would be proved that we who are experimenting with 
non-violence are good for nothing. Some people may as well 
say that non-tTolence itself is meaningless. From their pmnt of 
view non-violence would prove to be a great adhama instead of 
a great dharma, for they say that the world functions because 
of the mixture of violence and non-violeni;e. In their view, it is 
necessary that these two go hand in hand, otherwise the world 
would come to a standstill. Labourers have become cowards 
[they say] and it is necessary to train them in violent protest 
to build up their self-confidence. The Hindus are also cotvards 
and for them non-violence is not the supreme dharma. I am 
still receiving letters to this elfiN;t, But we have to prove that 
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we GftD solve labour disputes and communal problems by adopt* 
ittg Don-violent methods. 

EAM ratan siiarma: I wi*h lo place bercHT \’ou mic of my dilRcuIttei. 
1 requested KUhorelalbhai to anranfp^ for sending roc soroci«here to be fiveit 
•oiue training. He said that he had no provision for such trainiilg for mo. 
1 had also wanted to sha|>c the Sangh in the ihaniier Rapu has suggctied* 
For that purpose it is necessary Uut I sp-t some expert training somewhere. 


GANOKijr. The Sangh alxiut which I am thinking can come 
about after specialized training. It is a different question what 
\vc should do for training cx{Krts.‘ 

itTDifAKAR: Arc we giving up fur good or for some time? 

GANDiiiji: Who can say it is ftir good? We are not God» 
after all. We are talking only al>oiil llie present. 


krisiinan NAiit: People aiuched to the Clharkha Sangti. tlic (Iraroodyof 
Sangh, etc., have their own organizatiuiiii to lean on. Bui how should we 
organize those who do not licloug to any of these (tve orgamsaiioiis ? Is it 
not necessary to have for them some kind of an oUl sliidenu* assodattem ? 
Arc all our members covered by these five organizations ? 

OANDHiJi: If you have read ihe report carefully, you ihould 
know how manv of our mcmijers arc working in orifaii nations de- 
voted to constructive programme. This report is a thing which de- 
serves to be studied. It is not an ordinary report. It indicate 
of the members in several ways. They are da-ified 
according to their Provinces, their activities and the 
don, tolrhich they belong. 1 was fa«inaled 

3rg'“rhe“ »: 'iriiTh “.birr „.:r ^a, 

"Uiag’;;. b, b^ .rru: 

complex » "»■ "> 

guidance at every step, "taimog could eaity 

^g. For *a« P“'ir r^^lh^K^ot aXatl™.. Tho« 

on their indepeuden^tmd »lh a o^ uf ,„me or- 

who require “P'"'”"" r^rdoe. no. h.« w eata. for tt«. 

lurpo*. Wehave^ ^ 

tivc programinc. Most oi 

iNarahari Paru*. 

then expressed concurrence with Gamlh.j.s ««!? 

San^ and to set up a new one. 
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pii^tzations. What more can we offer them by having them to 
continue in the Sangh ? The Sangh remains like a sixth finger. And 
how can we carry on supervision or inspection? We have no 
means to do it. 

xamwAN MAUt.: Thk meant that the Sang^ ceatet to exist physically 
from today. 

OANOHJji: Yed, that is so. Today we are pushing Sita down 
into the nether world. 

prbmabehn: At the time of the Dandi March* also you said that we were 
all worthiest and disbanded the Ashram. Has a similar situadon arisen now ? 
Is this also a preparation for some stru^le.^ Or is it merely an attempt 
at purification? 

OANOHiji: I did not say that anyone was worthless. And 
how could 1 say such a thing so long as people like you are 
around ? But this is only by way of a joke. The fact is that we 
Want to become purer. I do not consider anyone worthless nor 
call him so. I did not describe anyone in the Sabarmati Ashram 
as worthless. You would be doing me an injustice by putting 
such an interpretation on my speeches. All I say is that apply- 
ing the yardstick we have chosen we have not passed the test. 
And if we have really followed the principles of truth and non- 
violence why have these people come here to shout slogans like 
“Down with Gandhism” ? They teach us a lesson that we are 
yet impure. Otherwise why would they rai.se such slogans ?> Nei- 
tlier you nor 1 know if they are being paid. But even if it is true it 
is a matter for us to think over. Why do people pay them to shout 
these slogans? Why are they so bitter? We must learn something 
from this. As far as I am concerned, I have learnt from these 
demonstrations what I could not learn by seeing you. They have 
set me thinking. Very few among us would have practised non- 
violence. In this matter we can have no guidance even from 
history, for we do not find there instances of such experiments. 
But if you have a sharp mind like mine, you would find proof of 
non-violence everywhere in the universe. This world chMges every 
moment. There are so many forces of destructimi that nothing 
remains steady. But the human race is not destroyed in spite 
of this. It only sug^ts that non-violence prevails everywhere. 
1 have vision of it. Lilm the force of gravitation, non-violence 

*'ln Mwdi 1930 

* At thb someone said some people bdieved dial diey were paid 
Ibr Uiis. 
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is dcMwiug everything in the universe UMVsrds itself. U»ve h«s 
this powrer. Ek> I not; call myself a scknUst of non»viofcnoe? 
That is v^y 1 am aware of its la«vs and sec them [in action]. 
We cannot be votaries of non*vioience if we do not cherish a 
feeling of equality for all. If you have such a feeling of equality, 
you wtmld not reamt to protest or violent when anybody raises 
dogans invoking doom on you. Let us abjure any such practice 
which creates violent reactions in others. We are changing the 
character of the Sangh from this point of view. So many people 
come here to have a glimpse of me. 'Flicy tliink 1 am an incar* 
nation of God. But nobody is an incarnation of God. Or, if 
anybody is, everybody is. If I am such an incarnation, all of 
them are also such incarnations. Then why are they drawn to* 
wards me like tliis? It is the law of non-violence at work. There 
is in me some non-attachment also. Hence 1 am able to take the 
detached view that it is not my own power but the power of 
non-violence. What am 1 ? I am but an embodiment of a thousand 
faults. When I search my heart I discover nothing but faults. 
If you take to such introspection you too would go crazy. We 
must try to control every thought of ours. I try it myself, i 
h^ve a glimpse of God even in my opponents. You should also 
have that glimpse of God. 


PRABHonAs: Kishorclalbhai lias said in Sarnadapit ihni ihcre diould be an 
orgamzatton even of impcrfi-ct followcn of non-violence. TUey too inn»i ac- 
quire the strength of organization. But from your sr>«ch« '« 
there can be no organization of those who practise non-violmcc imperfectly. 


OANDHIJI : I shall not accept your point in your own words. 
An organization like the Gandlti Seva Sangh cannot be an or- 
ganization merely of non-violent people. The Sangh was formed 
Snder speciHc circumstances. It was formed with the idea of 
suDcrvishig the work of some twenty or thirty people l>y giving 
SSTScial assisunce. Then it expanded, and it was necc^ 
sary to make improvements in it. But that special purptwe « no 
m7rc. There is no need to have such an organ^at.on f" P~«’ 
ress of people who follow non-violence 

U only *1* JjT rWW ^ 
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we wi^ to attain non-violence through certain means, an Crguii- 
zation is formed. The Gandhi Seva Sangh has adc^ted no such 
qiecilk means. We have our institutions for each particular depart- 
ment, which organize various constructive activities. But it is not 
the function of these institutions to examine how far dieir acti- 
vities have helped develop non-violence. I would ask Shankeiial' 
how many persons were paid wages. I would not ask how much 
p r og re ss he made in the direction of non-violence. I would ask 
a labour union how far it had improved the lot of the workers 
through peaceful methods. I shall not adc how the labour 
movement was related to non-violence. The same is true of the 
Gramodyt^ Sangh. The same is true of Satis Babu. He does not 
have to take the test about the progress of non-violence in the 
Khadi Pratishthan. He can be asked only about how much of 
good quality oil, paper, khadi or leather he has produced. After 
all this the point remaining to be considered is to find out in what 
MPay we can evolve through them a non-violent culture. We can 
have an organization for that purpose. But where is the need for 
an organization merely for those who believe in non-violence? 
Whatever strength or guidance they need would be available to 
them from my actions. God Himself would guide them. They 
would be organized even without an institution. 

jAju: It should be realized that those who are in politics will defi- 
iiitely cease to be members. Now we have to think about the future of the 
Sangh. 

DADA DiiARUAOiiiKARi: I.et US wind up this Sangh. The new commit- 
tee which is to be formed can form a new Sangh if it diinks it necessary. 

SHANRARRAO DEo: I suppoTt Dada’s suggestion. It is not proper to 
discriminate and say that those involved in politics cease to be members of die 
Sangh and the Sangh continues with the rest of the members. 

OANOHtji : Let it not be forgotten that we are not discrimi- 
nating when we keep the politically inclined people out of the 
Sangh. All that we want to do is to eschew politics in the name 
of the Sangh. Had we been regarding men who are active in 
politics as inferior persons, we would not allow those persons 
even to remain in politics. But we are not addng them to 
quit politics. 

siiANKARRAo: Wc are confronted widi this ivfaole monl dilemsaa be- 

cause' take part in poUdes even as we remain members of dse Saii|^ 

* Sliankerlal Banker, Secretary, Aidiil Bharatiya Gharidia Sangh 
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ha» nisgcncd that elunct die pnm. w 
. l»»en* fem cT the Sangh k qcn its tsrigiMd fotm. 
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to ongiiial form. 

OAHUHijt ; You may do that. 
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macanbuai: Politici involves striRKie for power which lMwc4t jMoutre 
ence mmbers of the Sangh are beu^ asked to retire foom poUtks or 
th^ m politics are being asked to leave the Sangh. But thow who are 
to pursue power will do the same in the field of the constructive 
programme. Even today it cannot be said that there it no pe wser stno|gle or 
je^ouiy or bitterness in the field of constniclive work. Nor do I tee any 
need c^ even a research institute for those devoted solely to constructive 
work. Petrie working in diffcrciic fields would continue retearch hi ibeir 
respective fields while remaining with their own ceganiratiom* If they Have 
any difficulty, they vrould consult their de^iartmenul head. Or. they would 
seek guidance from someone in whom they have a special faith. . . • Per 
that no institution is needed. If you set up a imearch institute, it would 
undertake some siiay research prefects and exercise unneocasary control over 
other organizations. Apart from conducting research, its funcitm would aho 
be to correlate it with truth and non*vtolence. Hence It would become an 
organization exercising superior moral auiliortty. 1 see no need for such a 
superior authority. In my view, you are discaidtng the sliafie you gave lo 
the Sangh in 1934. And now when wc clearly find that it can have no 
specific function under tltcse conditions, why should we not dtsband U 
altogether? 


GANDHiji : Maganbhai. I have understood your point. What 
you arc saying is not quite relevant here. ICrithnan Natr cor- 
rcctly observed the other day that this would be purely a re- 
search institute. It would place before the people the conclutioiii of 
its research. Anyone who is keen would be free to benefit from 
them. Those who do not find them useful can ignore them. Heie 
the question of dominating others does not arise at all. There is 
nothing like ‘superior moral authority’ at the back of it. When 
thore is no question of domination how can it give rise to quarrel? 

It is possible that organizations devoted to the constructive 
nroaramme. such as the Charkha Sangh, etc., may to some «t«t 
w^t bom bickerings, misuse of authority or aitogance reyituig 
fitMn nower. But where do you find in it what we dcambe as 
iMniref^litics? It is not a representative body formed after an 

Dolitics act into it? The Congress is a vast orgaiu^tim. It be- 
^ to *e millioiM. It i» » rejOTKotati™ ot,Mii.tioil. There 

71-18 
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is ^enty of ioope ia it for die politict of power. Today the Gandhi 
S(^ Saagh has neidier die e(}tupmeat nor the ttre^(th to ei^er 
power pol^ioi in its o«m ciqiacitjr. That is vdiy we are suggesting 
that th^ who are taking acdve part in politics should not remain 
in the San^. Did we ever say that they should give up pdidca? 
If they find that by their remaining in politics they are not serv- 
ing a^ useful puipose but are instrumental in qweading pmson, 
they vwDuld have to get out of it. But today we <mly ask them 
that they should not enter polities as memboe of the Sangh. We 
must deny them this much. 

The question now is: What form should the Sangh take? I 
have given an olitline. I cannot think of w altemadve method. 
Those udm want to engage in other acdtddes like the study of 
polides can do it independently. This does not fall within my 
purview. For me, true polides consists in linking up the construc- 
dve programme with swaraj. I have never studied what people 
describe as politics. 1 carried on aj^tadon even in South Afirica; 
but I did not study polides. For me whatever I did was politics. 
1 do not say that I have never taken part in politics. On my 
arrival in Tndia, as chance would have it, the reins of the Congress 
fidl into my hands. 1 remained with the Congress so long as I 
Could be of service and then retired fix>m it*. It seems to me 
that I have rendered a great service by going out of the Con- 
gress. It was my attitude of non-violence. My non-violent at- 
titude served its purpose well. Non-violence had its place in the 
Congress even after 1 went out of it. Now I leave the politics 
of the .Congress to Rajendra Babu and Vallabhbhai. If tiiey find 
pmaon spreading by their remaining there, they too should quit. 

it is not easy to quit. If the people insist on their remaining 
in pditics and if the Gemgress and its President find it necessary 
that they should be there, then it becomes difficult for them to 
go out. But in that case ^ey should not remain with the Sangh. 

We have to keep the Sangh untouched by the politics of 
power and groiqium. We have to work in ^died silence. That 
akme %Mnild be the beginning of real politics. The field of oon^ 
itructive worit is very vast. l«t us study it* liet us do research 
ud make discotmries in that field. J^ankerlal [akme] cjsnnot 
shower this reiponsibiUty. !piis is the only programme 1 have 
for the Sangh. 1 can <mly give you u^at I have. A new vista is 
opening before you fi>r mi erqtmhnad iu non-tdolenoe. You can 
eiqpand it as mn^ as you choose. Even if yon cannot mqpand 
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1** •cope itself is suflkient. Your work iMpiic tidien 

m^^ieir rwarch. 1 am not tailing of oniittar)i' inventiotis. Am I 
ginttg to be satisfied by haphaaard discoveries? Only wfien mne- 
ont has something great should he place it beibre the world. That 
thing should be so extri^inary that the %vorld should be «WMMier> 
strud by it. For having such a Saagh we should also have 
people udio would be craay abbut it. 

I have put before you everything in simple and strai|^tfiMr> 
ward Whatever woiic we do, %ve have to keep away from 

power politics and groupism. The Gmgress is guiding the pditics 
of the whole nation. Those among us who want to render service 
by being m Congress committees not be vrith the Sangh firom 
tmw. It is posable to prepare for civil disobedience even by re- 
maitung out of the Gongresi. The Congress represents the whole 
nation. Hence it has to reflect its views in its programmes and 
resolutions. But we have to do silent service in our independent 
field. 

KMUIMAN KAia: If the Sangh k oantinued, Umm k the dengw ef die 
onergenoe of n lect in your name. Just aa we are leared of ■nmphai In 
poUtuSt we iboiild abo be icared of a mci eawr g iw g in your Maw la the 
iGonn of the Sangh. Thk Sangh whkh hai carried your name has done no 
extraordinary irark in your own liieiime. knowi urbat would happan after 
you are gone? Hence it k juii ai well that the Saagh be dkhaadod. 

OANOHiji: Tliere is, no doubt, the danger of forming a sect. 
In this matter I take as much precaution as possible. 

MULCHAND AOHWAAi.: In iheM two or tiuM dsya Vapuji haa mid the 

tfaingt that he haa been aaying for the iaat ten or fifteen yeata. He haa 
aaid no t h ing new. All thk trouble haa arkea becauie the mt mb ei B of dw 
were permitted to take part in poBtici. Henee it wotdd be enough 
to coTfect thk. It teema impractieable to wkid up dik Sangh and form 
another. Let there be lome knprovementt in the pieaeot aet.up. Wo need 
not have a new aet'up. 

jAju: It k not a questian of brealdaf up. We are reorganisiug It. 
Even thoae who are in fovour of eloaing it down dwhe ka l e ai ii alitulioo. 
We had leeooatituted the Sangh in 1984. We are now deiag <* sgain ha IMO. 

•AnAiAHAt: Inventors woidd be produced by orgaakaikma Bhs dio 
Sangh. etc. They atone would be Ae ex p erta in their r eapee d v e 
Mo apecial icaeaidi hudrate k needed for them. They OM c mw isi e 

wocfc widi tr«^ and aon vieirm. 

oamdhqi: You do not eipeet ne to answer this pqint» 4o 
louf The answer is onntnined in udiatever 1 have aiUU 
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tombauk: Doa wididnwy from poliiki as owmben of the Sangb 
Indicate tfiat poUdcs of fieiwtr is a bad dung? Why should we not tabe part 
in iMiides of passer after tswnaialng oat of die Sangb? Why shoold we 
not prove for dw woild that the best powiblr meant can be ea ^ loye d even 
hi poiitkt of power ? 

OANDngi: Why should %ye meddle with politics of power 
while vfc remtun in the San^? I do not wish to give my view 
even about one individual doing it or not doing it. I do not 
have enough material about it. I do not know hgw far those who 
accept power observe non>sdolence and stand for truth. You 
would be put to test if you take part in politics of power. 1 cannot 
say to what extent you would pass that test. Vallabhbhai is con- 
ducting the experiment by remaining in politics. He would leave 
it when he finds that it is not proper for him to be there. The 
Sangh does not wish to take any responsibility in this matter. It is 
left to the conscience of each individual. Each should regard his 
own conscience as the authority. No outsider can take any de- 
daion in the matter. For instance^ Vallabhbhai is engaged in 
Qpditiesd] vrark. But I do not know his mind. I do not know 
Vallabhbhai’s feelings, nor yours. After all, 1 am no God, am 1? 

■WAHi amand: The Government hu set up Rural Reconstruction 
Boards. Should we withdraw firom these Boards as well? After two years 
diese Boards will be elected bodies. The Bombay Board will be elected 
after six months. . 

OANDRiji: We may remain with the Boards so long as they 
are not infected by pourer politics. If the politics of power starts 
affecting them, we should quit. This is a matter to be decided 
independently for one’s own self. 

It is quite likely that the committee which we are going to 
form may not be able to finish its work here in Malikanda. But 
it should nevertheless fix a time-limit for submitting its conclu- 
sions. If people are not offering their names, Kishorelal is of 
course there. I am there too.* 

[From Hindi] 

GmSht Slow Sm^u CSUuuhe AiOiimdum(MalUmda~Bmg(J)ka Vaman, 


*A sub-committee consisting of Oandhiji, Kishordal Mashniwala, 
VaBabbbhai Phtd, Shdhriidinadai Jija, Qapabaiidhu CStavrcBiaryi Gangs* 
dharran Geriipande, V. V. DufOme and Frafiilla Chandra Ghosh wm Ibnned. 
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Maukanoa, 
Fttnmp 22, 1949 

We can say ‘barring the members mentioned behmr, othen 
should withdraw’.* 

This change wc ha\x introduced today it not ideal. We 
could not give the Sangh the new shape we wanted to. The Com* 
mittee vdiich you formed wanted to give an idea of the future 
shape of the Sangh. But we realized our shortooming vdien we 
actually started our deliberations. Wliere are the men who would 
be useful to the new Sangii ? It was with great diflficulty that we 
could decide upon the names for the new Executive Committee. 
At the same time we also wondered whether there was any cer- 
tainty that the capable persons, even if see could find them, would 
work together in harmony. It is a matter of shame for us. Why 
should there be any suspicion or discord among the pCM^e who 
arc wedded to non-violence? If this is the case, there is no su^ 
thing as Gandhism of which wc may be proud. 'Fhis^ one reason 
alone is sufficient for winding up the Sangh. That is why WC 
have passed a tentative resolution. After the experience of our 
bankruptcy wc can no more say that Gandhism is a pleasant name 
to hear. It is not a word which can touch our hearts. This be- 
comes a strong reason for winding up the Sangh. If you wind 
up the Sangh because I insist r>n it, it would be a matter of shame 
for me as well as for you. Wc must shine forth after freeing our- 
selves of the encumbrance lliat is the Sangh; we roust prove our 
worth by some action. Wc must give evidence of the suprem^ 
of non-violence at least before India. If we cannot do •*» 
needlessly form a Sangh only to bring it into disrepute? When 
I search roy soul I realize that wc have nothing worth oBering 
to the people. The Sangh is then nothing but a burden. 
weight has crushed Kisborelal. Dhotre has gone to pie^ 
tag away at it. Non-violence should not have such a drawback. 
For the one who pursues non-violence, there should be c han ced 
joy. Let us examine ourselves and adt whether we put tb* tcit. 


iBeibfe stoned hh speech the nMiutioa ptqMral by the 

wM bciiuc dimtowtl Kidr Appe n d i x V, 
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No. The disouMioas here have made no other imjvesiMm on me. ' 
Whatever work we are dmng do we do it nvith intellectiial aware- 
ncH and r^arding it as our suadkmma*? No. We do so many 
things merely because Gandhi says so. 

That is why 1 say that it is in the interest of all of you that 
the Sait^ diould close down. You were under the impression 
that the Sangh was protectit^( you and inquiring you. But that 
vras not the case. ' It was only an illusion. Now you are coming 
out of that illusion and becoming self-reliant and independent. 
True Gandhi Seva Sangh will be bom only sdien you pursue 
non-v&dence independently. After the Sangh hai closnl down it 
Mfill be known to what extent you can follow tlte path of non- 
vfolence on your ovm stret^fth. Hence, dbbanding the Sangh is 
for the good of all of us. 

I was fadng a similar situation when I closed down the Sa- 
tyagraha Ashram*. There were the same problems and the same 
aiguments. At Srst some inmates of the ashram used to quarrel 
with one another over petty matters. This was a slur on the 
name of the Satyagraha Ashram. I felt that one should realize at 
least one’s own weaknesses if one wanted to follow the path of 
true worship. Honesty is the first step. I found that we did 
not live like one family. We were lost in strifes and feuds. We 
should have lived in complete amity at the Satyagraha Ashram. 
But it should have happened spontaneously, not as a result of 
compulsion or coercion. When 1 saw that we have failed to con- 
quer our nature, I replaced the name Ashram 'by Udyog Mandir 
and changed its character. But I was not satisfied even with 
that. I needed a different type of qualification for the Udyog 
Mandir. The Udyog Mandir too could not work and so it was 
later chiuiged into the Harijan Ashram. It became a sacred place 
for the service of those who are considered as the worst sinners. 

But 1 was talking about the time when I disbanded the Satya- 
graha Ashram. I sud at that time that the Ashram was being 
transformed into som^hing grand. I said that each one of the 
indntes was carrjdng ^e Satyagraha Ashram with him, each one 
of thm h|ul btsmme a inobile ashram. Gan there be any trans- 
formation gitater and more wonderful? Not all the inmates of 
the A^am passed the test I gave. But how does it afiect me? 
As a result, everyone could dbcover his own path. Those vdio 
had imlnbed the spirit of the Ashram in Uieir nature and their 
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iNi|r ot life, are like a mobife atkram to tliit day. And IlMiie 

had a different t e m pe ra ment and indiaaAm mare like 
pidRmeni aet free. It wat for the good of both. 

Just as these inmates of the ashram who had frdth in ntya- 
^aha became each one a mobile ashram, you who are luendmt 
of the Gandhi Seva Sangh have to be mobile sanghs. You are all 
going to take the Gandhi Seva San^ with you. Your burden 
has become lighter as well as heawer. You will now be your 
guides. Just as I am my own follower, however i nco mpet ent and 
imperfect, you too should beooim your own fidlowert. 1 am an 

imperfect man. 1 do not like to be anybody's o^ve. But I do 

not run away from hard %rork. 1 try to go ahead slowly, step 

by step. You too should do the same. You need no one's help 

in this regard. God’s help is enough. 

Let every member be ready to carry out the Uak he may 
have set for himself. Let him seek help from God. We should 
remain in the forefront among the (free^m) ^{hters of Indin and 
proceed regarding life as a death>bed. We diould not sle^ ^ 
alone in that bed but have the messenger of Death as our bed* 
fellow. Let us say to Death : ‘You may take me away If that 
be your wish. But I am dancing In your jaws, I shall dance 
as loI^^ as you let me and when you would not, I sh^ go to 
sleep in your own lap.’ This sangh will become i mm o rt al 
when you thus conquer your fear of death. And If you are men 
of this kind, what need is there for any san^? You are, In 
that case, each one a sangh by yourself. 

We add to our strength by freeing ourselves from an iuusion. 
You acquire new strength if you take tliis step^ udtb full toww- 
ledge. I am pleased to know that you do not wish to remain in 
a state of suspended animation. I am also pleased ^®^***^ 
you have cancelled the membership of all the members. Today 
you have brought to a close the san|d* in its present If 

vou have done this on an impulse, it will bring you no good. Wor 
iVwouldthennotbeanact in keeping with the 
and non-violence. But if you have done it after e^ 
turn and weighing the pros and cons, we are, without doubt, 
aosng to progress in our search fisr trudi. 

®you had given fiiU authority to the toM idttto , 
no means to eaercise that 

could Bnd half a doaen men. burdenjiow wUI be on 

thoulden. But you also cannot escape respond^. You SUM 
cake the responribility of providing the means for dm ne^sangb. 

You^ th^SaiS^^ dto knofoiedge dm* wkBa yw 
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mxc in the Sangh you neconqdiiybed nothing. We could not eyi^ 
equip ounelm Sx a new sangh. What then did this san^^ 
adtieve? This should be a niattor of deep thovq;ht fiw us. 
Why should we continue to be associated with sut^ a aatq^h? 
Do we want to form a sangh of the weak? Let us realize all our 
inqserfections. If vre become aware of our own weakness as 
well as that of the sangh* we shall start movh^ tourards perfec- 
timu No one in the wmld is born perfect. We must see our 
failings ourselves. How can o&ers pmnt ^em out to ns? How 
can others know cur shortconungs as well as we do? That is 
why I am embarrassed when somebody stsuts prah^ me. The 
imperfection of the sangh is the sum total of our own imper* 
fections. We must wonder at the fact that we have remained so 
wanting. We must acquire new strength. Being conscious of our 
imperfections is the first step of progress. He who does not realize 
this knows nothing. He is the greatest fool. 

You must write to the new President of the sangh that he 
should consider you as experts. Tell him that you wish to do 
research. For a year you should carry on research by keeping 
in touch with Jajuji or by staying at Wardha. You may render 
silent service, incognito. We can then expect to acquire the power 
we wish to have. We can also hope to produce some research 
scholars who would dedicate their lives to ceaseless research. 
They would come to me with the results of their research. 1 
would dance for joy if I find that they have found something 
^ich I wanted but was incapable of finding. Then the sangh 
would grow and non-violence take one step forward. 

Why should we believe in Gandhism if our work does not 
progress in this manner? What is the test of your being Gandhi- 
ites? You know only the science of q>inning. But that is not 
enough. The people who have come here for the exhibition can 
^>in much better than you. But they are happy with their daily 
WH^es of eight annas. They know noth^ about the science of sig- 
ning. It. is not enough to spin well. It must be devehqicd into 
ascienoe. That is» it should be correlated with non-violence. 

Thus* the sangh becomes a tiny little smnething today. You 
can derive immense strength from it. In order to generate that 
Ctreng^ we' are disusing widi its physical structure. We are 
^ving the Sang^ down into the nether, world. We are wiping 
it out of eidstence. It it no more a Innrden either Six Jsguji or 
fix* yofi. If the,^mgdt had any power, you are carrjdng it along 
with you. You will use it to counteract the pmsem spreading in 
the country,’ thereby increasing your own strength and alto the 
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If you have realized this pofait, then we have not been 
haiiy in dnbamUng the San|^ nor have we done it juit Sat Um 
fun nf it. Whatever we have done, we have done knowingly 
and after careiVil thought. I have had my hand in framing 
constitution of the Sangh. And I have been rcsponsbie in pro* 
vafling upon the reluctant Kishorelal to accept the preudentdsip. 

I know vdut pains Kishorelal has taken in drafting the oonsti* 
tutkm. That constitution could be a model for other organiaa* 
tions, and now I am scrapping it with my own hands. This is 
not a light matter. 

It is a different matter if you think that 1 have grown senile 
and hence I blurt out whatever comes to my mind. But if you 
think that I am still sound of mind and have learnt sometlting 
from my experience, I say you vrill learn more about trutit and 
non-violence from this. Since the Sangh has been disbanded at 
my instance, know that there b something in it. If you look in- 
ward and think about the matter, your mind would awaken to 
the realization that under the circumstances thb U the greatest, 
the best and the most proper thing that we could do. 

And now I would seek your permission to leave. Prafulla 
Babu says that I should suy here till Sunday. 1 have come to 
Bengal but have not done much work for the BengaUs. There U 
no hope of my coming to Malikanda again. I hat is why I 
wbh to devote some time for Bengal. There arc other things ^ 
waiting. I shaU have to give some time for those things also. 
That b why I want you to let me leave. I shall be able to join 
you only for the sacrificial spinning. 

[From Hindil 

SiM Chhatht Viwm, pp M-8 
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Maukamda, 
Fthnurf 23, 1940 


TtouX^ have hostile slogans*, on the whole, 
sone smooth. One never knows when they may 
Sie atmo^erc b undoubtedly bad. ‘^e wea^ » “^T^^er 
ke^S excellent and have regular hours. The b.p. is wider 

oontrtd. 

1 FU, -Speech at Khadi aad Vdlafe Iwhwifcs Brfilhitloii", Pp. 2IM. 



rm oouMmm vnmMt or wutxMUA oAKom 

Radfeal diai^et litve been made ia Uie iworidu^ and 
podtion of the Sau^.* Hiia you will have dbready aeea. 

We are leaving here on Sunday and leaving v^dcutta on 
Tueaday fer Phtna^. 

No more today. Mountain of work awaiting me. 

Your reports about die family there are enooun^;iag. Foonam 
CSiand Ranka* Udd me he waa going to correspond ikkectly with 
Balkrishna about 'Ghindwara. Evidently he has done nodung. 
This is unfortunate. 

Love to all. 

Bato 

Fmm die origiiul: C.W. 3962. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also.G.N. 7271 


280. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Maukanda, 

Febna^ 24, 1940 

CHI. lOItA, 

I have been too busy to write to anybody. I had two cheery 
letters from you after you reached Hariana. It is good you are 
at peace with yourself and you found in the Pundit a true friend 
in need. I am glad too that you are keeping well. 

The company here too is well. I am asking P[yarelal] to 
send you cuttii^ whkh will give you some idea* 

We leave here tomorrow, in CSalcutta till 27, Patna 28 to 1st 
at the most. Then Wardha, leaving W. on 9th for Ramgarh*. 

Prithvi Singh is here. He is going to Ramgarh in advance. 
He is taking Anand, the Japanese mo^, with him. 

Love. 

Bapo 

[PS.] 

Love to Pandi^i. 

From the origj^: C.W. 6450. Courtesy: Mirabdm. Also G.N. 10045 


'7‘FiNfr "Speedi at Gaadht Seva SAnidi Meetiag4V", pp. 27741. 
^ For die Congress Woridng Gaminittee meetn^ 

7 Freddent, Frovindal Congress Committee, Nagpur 
' ^ For die Congress: sciden 



281. TALK WITH WORKERS^ 


Maukamm^ 

24, 1940]^ 

All incompatible mixtures are bound to ejqilode,* You must 
resolve to act on the square, and whilst you should be prqsnred 
to oompronuse^ on non>essentials you should never be in the un- 
comfortable position of having to compromise truth# You should 
retire from all such positions. That b the essence of eonquromise. 
Let service without near or dutant objective be your motto. ^ You 
are surrounded by poverty on all sides. Serve those that arc afflicted, 
whether they are Mudims, ^tmuuiulrts* or others. Satyngraha 
transcends parties and divisions of class and creed. It should 
permeate the whole of our being and society. There is f» question 
before you of enlisting members for the Gongren. Giv e up au 
thought of gaining members for the sake of swelUng your regWer. 
That is power politics. I would rather have no register ttan 
Uacken it with bogus members. If you will thus b«»ome silent 
workers, even one of you will lead Uie Congress in the province 

without being in it. _ 

I hope you wiU not now say, ‘What will happen if the Ow- 

gress is captured by the opponents?’ You know 

precept In wM Enjoy by means of remmciation. Give up 

Sie Oingrcss in order to ‘enjoy’ or have it. 'Hie ^ 

my heart on some kind of capturing I am dune 
niiuvring to keep your hold on the Congress, iw dcsMi^ng 
Z »d you WiU disarm aU oj^tion. A bogus ^ 

gress rtgisw can never lead you to swaraj any more than a paper 
toat can help you to tail acro» the Padma. 

/frrpm, 9-3-1940 


* & > Reduced ft«n Mshadev Ossal's 

Cooferenoe. Vidt ihe faUowinf ium. ^ ^ 

» Mahadev Paal Oanilliai a«s 

in of a loaf 


4A Har^ caste Rons Bcafal 
S Uufmitkat, 1 



282. ADDRESS AT BEMGAL WORKERS' COKFEREJfCE^ 

SiAUKAimA, 

EOnurr 24, 1940 

Gandhyi «ud lliat .hit time was limited and be wanted to say some 
things to them. The first questkn that stnidc him was: What was the mean* 
ing of the new manifestatian vdiich tibey wem witnewing? Why did soaoe 
people cry "Down with Gandhism**? (CtmdUbad Dkmsa Houk),^ 

Let US understand that there is a kind of poison in the atmoir 
phere. How are we to fight it? Whether the number of those 
who shout these slogans is 50 or 500, we may not ignore them. 
We must try to discover their grievance. We may not treat 
them with contempt, if we are believers in ahimsa. No argumaUum 
ai honanm will do. It is no answer to say that they are merce- 
naries, for you may be sure that not smy and everyone who is 
offered a train fare and a wage would consent to come here. 
They must to an extent believe in their mission.^ 

They should r eme m ber that these people must beer some ili>i«:lmg 
egeinst certsio things. That was why they came. One thing they oouki 
understand was that diese people wanted to destroy something w^ich they 
uvanted to create. 

And at the back of their mind is the feeling that 'Gandhism* 
is out to destroy what they hold dear. If that is the case, they 
may well desire the destruction of Gandhism. When we see the 
thing in this light we can afford to keep our temper. We will 
then try to meet and plead with them and assure them that we 
do not desire to obstruct their vrork.^ I do not say that you will 
immediately win them over, but you will certainly check the 
spread of the poison. Retaliation is counter poison, and poison 
breeds more poison. The nectar pf love alone can destroy the 
poison of hate.’ 

* A conference oC about 200 constructive workers of Bengal and volun- 
teers of Malikanda was held in the morning. 

’This pan^raph is from dmrtte Barer Batrifea. 

’Ibe following paragra|di is tnm Amrit* Boar Potrika. 

* Amr&a Bazar Patrika here has: "If timy did not offer resistaaoe It 
mig^t bp tint tiiey would go away after shoutii^ to tiiev hearts* content 
and the poison would not spread.** 

’ The following paragraph Is from dawfts Baaar Pob/ika. 

m 



Miimam at wioal wauaua^ cntfiviuMai ttS 

wei* miiiag aim wmmf timi • day hat aft a w natd i thay 
^ ** ««» **««»• *« «iBl« ba if they boN wMk k in 

. _ wttkace od^ inmaac bin they auM ba p a tp a i a d fbr avaania* 

would bcor ia tOcaoe m on ootoimt of r^mlrmi bm Iteoi^ 
1»ti*«o«afwbkhaktiH,di«a«W 

Therefore let not the cries anger you. Let none of you think 
ordrowmng those cries in the cry of CaaAtftt Jaf. You 

have done well in not shouting counter slogans. You have there- 
by sterilized theirs, and very Uttle mischief has been done. If the 

forbea^ce is baaed on ahinisa, I am sure they will ultimately 
be sull.» ' 

Gandhiii advbed worim to devote ibeouehMa to oaottnidho woib aad 
not to try to keep the ConsreH organisaiion under ibekr eoniioi by any 
meaofc They tauit be prepared to leave tbe Caoarai if they twre hanparad 
in carrying out the caaMnictive work. The wrvke of the Goograe did not 
lie in finir^aana membenhip. There were crore* of people who were ouiaida 
the Coogreai but they loved aod ropected tbe Cot^Nai and they lerved the 
Congrew better than iboK who were in control of the Coitgreai to mouio 
power and podtioa. Gandhtji uid he would eay that theae who had dlently 
taken to the charkha were aerving the country better than draae «»ho waia 
indde the CongrcM but did no oowtruciive work. 

Therefore I have told you that he who takes im the charkha 
with a knoiriedge of its implications serves the (ingress cauM 
better than Congressmen.^ 

He war glad to know dial the constructive workers of Bengal had re> 
solved to spin no less duui W.OOO yards annually. If they regularly spun for 
half an hour daily it would itot be difficult to spin otw lakh yards annually. 
It was no big thing but out of consideraiion of sek^nlcnM drey should do 
it. The cost of weaving waa not much. If Urey spun they would sene the 
country. It was better that diey took a vow that would give them strength 
and determirmtioo to perform week regularly. 

If. however, there is the slightest hcsitance on your part, I 
tWMild ask you not to take tbe pledge but try to tlo your quota 
without taking it.* 

Thouih *p****'»ir triabt teem monotonoua Oaadh$ add that ha called 
"DmUnmammm Amafamf'. If 500 or 1000 peopla took tbe waw of 
doing ooutnictive week, diat would provide money far poor weaven. ThM 
was why he r al lnd dm dtaritba 

*The ABowiag parngnph b from Arn rim Basar Mrfta. 

STbe faOowlBf pwraftapb k fanm dMk Bum IMka, 

*Tlie faBowfcig pawoirapb fc from MmBt Bum . BmB mt 
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Tbope u, however, a flaw in Mlf<q^iiuaing. to afliich I ihould 
like to draw your attention. You vriU^oourte jpin to make your 
own cloth, but you will to that extent deprive the poor ipinaen.* 
Hie vdieel ii mnuit Sar Uiem. But thous^ i* th«i flaw in 
it 1 am asking ymi all to spin in order to uniuersaliae« inning,* 

If diey uwd kfawfl not only tv wearing but abo tv other houMhold 
puf|MiMi that would ctinwmie nwre h h a di and give mere brend to dw rpeor 
people. ■ 

Those ofyou who are too poor to purchase kfaadi*will of course 
card and spin for yourselves. But such of you as can afiord to 
buy your khadi will send the 60,000 yards to the Sjdnners’ As- 
sociation, which will thus be able to reduce the price of khadi in 
ite stock by adding to it the gift of your yam^. Hiat will enable 
poor people, who can neither spin for themselves nor purchase 
khadi today, to buy the khadi thus made cheaper for them.* 

In cfdier countria craret of people were contcripted for military ser- 
vice. One hour's spinning for service to the nation by all was eonscripdon 
wludi he wanted Ids countrymen to impose on themselves. 

This is what I call voluntary labour tax. In Europe there 
is compulsory military service. Let us have compulsory non- 
military service here.’ 

Their method was non-violence and they would not resort to virient 
methods but he merely asked everybody to give one hour's work for national 
service. This would provide bread for the poor and destitute. 

All that you do, you will do intelligently, of your free will, 
and out of a spirit of service.* 

Oonduding, Gandhiji said the civil disobedience movement would not 
be possible unless they prepared themselves in this way. So fiw as be oouM 
see he would not be able to launch civil disobedbnee unleas by constructive 
wcric tiiey had succeeded in esdewing violenoe completely. 

Along widi khadi ve the other cottage industries, Harijan 
smvice, and other items of conductive work, winch, if soUdly done 

* Amrilt B4UBtr AUrsks here reports: "He conceded there was some, truth 
in the argument that in thCi eatent tiiey used jdiadi tiiey dqvived tire mill 
workem of ^tiieir bread.*' 

^The following paragnqih is fieev Aiiraks. 

3 Amriit Baear Aurita adds here: '"ah& gfie ntcreaiiiney tfo WeavcTti*. 

*The folkwiag paragraph is ficaa Jbmka Amv Batrika^,. 

’ The foOowiag.paragmph k'trm^-JaarUa JBatar ■Paknka* • ■ 

* The folhnring perwpeaph is from dairils Matar-, Atiriihi. > ; 
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create the strength that poUtkal worh, so caUed, eannot. 
irat may preclude the necessity for civil disobedtenoe and wQI 
autonu^^y Old the Hitidu<h^ulim tenaon, aboliidi uataucliidd* 
a sq^bbles between the ‘lefUsts* and the 'rightista* 

«na break the chains of slavery. This to ray imnd is raikftidlsii 
m«« par mOmt. 

9-3-1940, and d«rj|a B»m 25-2-1940 


283. ADDRESS TO BEAVAL WOMEN WORX&S 

Mauxanoa* 
Fthrm^ 24, J940 

Politics means not merely to sit on the Congress Executive. 
Real politics is in i^inning.^ 

He drew ihcir aticniion lo the vow taken by the male w«rl«n to «|iin 
60,000 yards yam a year and said that women should spin more Own UiM. 

Menfolk have taken to spinning, but let me confess that the 
art comes more naturally to you than to them. One of the rea- 
sons is that men have many other avenues of emptoyment. And if 
swaraj has to come through the chaikha, your diare in the fight 
for freedom is going to be greater. Again if swaraj has to come 
through tu>n-violence, then too your place in the ^(ht will be in 
the forefront, for Nature has given you a greater capacity for 
suffering than she has to men. In order also to wipe out the re- 
proach of inferiority and subjection that man has imposed on woman, 
you take your privileged part in the fight and prove to the 
world that you are better fighters for freedom than men.* 

Mahatma Gandhi oongralulated them on the mans ymm t of the kit- 
dm durimi the Seva Saaih Cootoeaee aad urged tacm to tagaga aM Cieir 
tpan time in spinning which he said would bring samtal to India. 

Hmgmt, 9-3-1940, and Thr Csnhw Q h mirf r, 26-2-1940 


VOWBROHI 

>T1iisaiid the foaowing p atag m ph are ftam Thr J sede i Ob mfch. 
S What fallows is fions Tlr Besihp d wa frfr . 



284. LETTER TO RAMMARATAM CHAVDHAEI 

Ftbnu^ 25, 1940 

CHI. RAIINARAYAN, 

Your time is fully occupied. Do not take up any more woric. 
Your main job is to attain proficiency in khadi wcMrk. It is not 
at all difficult to do the carding acceding to the 'Andhra method. 
Consult Krishnadas. 

Bapu 

[From Hindi] 

Bapu: M€me IQm D*kha, JQta Samfiia, p. 133 


285. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETIJfG' 


Maukamda, 

FAnuay 25, 1940 

Mahatma Gandhi at the outset ex p r emed giatification diat he was aUe, 
after many years, to meet so many pecqrie here. Gandhiji said: 

I have been presented a purse of Rs. 18,000.^ This money 
will be spent in Bengal for the service of the' poor. I have no- 
thing to tell you new. Fotur resolutions were passed at the Nag- 
pur Congress’. I regard them as four pillars of the country’s 
independence. Those included Hindu-Muslim unity, untout^- 
ability, prohibition and charkha. If we can give effect to those 
four resolutions, swaraj will be won automatically. 1 have the 
same if not miMre regaod for those programmes t^ay.^ In that 
progppamme millions of the masses could take part. I hope the 
vast gatherii^r here, which consists of Harijans and Muslims as well, 
will fulfil those programmes. 

The programme of charkha can be taken up by everyone, 
including the old and the young. It is a matter of regret that 

* Gandhiji addreamd a gathering of 50,000 beibre hit dqiarture Sir Cal- 
cutta in die afternoon. 

’ Jlut «vas die balance from die money collected Sir the aemian of Gan- 
dhi 'Seva Sang^. 

’In December, 1920 

*The ftillowing lenteaee it from AmHiu Bugap piMka. 
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charkha has not yet been taken up by aU. It pains me that iwwt 
of you who have come here are not clad in kbaddar* If you tpin 
yow yarn, you will not have to complain to me of the deame* 
of khadi. If you ^n for half an hour daily you can meet your 
own requirements of cloth. If you are not prepared to devote 
one hour a day to spinning, how can we claim to attain swaraij? 

People of other countries make huge sacrifices in retaining 
their independence. If %vc pin our faith on aliimsa wt will 
not have to spetul crores of rupees nor sacrifice miUiont of people 
for our independence. Till my death, I vnll talk of no other 
means of achie^'ing independence. 1 «vould repeat the pro- 
gramme that I have laid before the country. Women can take 
more effective part than men in achieving independence through 
ahimsa. Women as much as men must work side by side for the 
country's independence. Whether in charkha or removal of un- 
touchability, they must nut lag behind men. From times immem- 
orial, in India it had been the duty of %vomen to ijdn. Even 
today women spin more than men. If charkha lx; the sole weapon 
for winning swaraj then women can certainly contribute more 
than men towards the country's independence'. 

My prayer to God is that women of liulia may be inspired 
with the ideal of the charkli.t and induce their relations to take 
to the charkha. 

The Bombay Chroniflf, 20-2- 1 910, and Amtita Bator Patrika, 20-2-1 !M0 


286. QlJESTtOJf BOX 
Constructive Organizations 

Q. Since you have rccludcd potitioi from ihr Gandhi Seva Saagh,* 
what do y-ou say of the Harijaii Sevak Sangb ? Should they Ay Ihe natkmal 
flag on their various institutions? 

A. I have no hesitation in saying that all the constructive 
organizations should eschew politics as we at present know it. It 
may sound strange but it is true that the more these orpntza- 
tions devote themselves exclusively to their own particular misdons, 
the more they %vill flourish and the mwe they will serve the na- 
ticmal cause. It should be enough that these organhuitions are 
mostly manned by Congressmen or Cot^press-minded men. But 

• Aamiui Bmzm Potritm adds here: "and cstah ifa h a faeoadent in ssorid 
kjdory”. 

s FUk “Speech at Gandhi Seva SaiHfli Mceiinf'411**, pp. 296-76. 

71-19 
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they are and diould be untoudied by party politici. They wtrald 
and oim^t to welcome the coK^>eration of all parties. They provide 
a nompolitical meetmg ground Sat persons representing diverse 
schools of political opinion. When party politics separate us from 
cme Mother even in ncm-controversial matters, it is a sure sign that 
smnething is wrong in the State of Denmaih. It is a sure sign of 
intolerance. It follows from what I have said that these construc- 
tive institutions ou^^t not to fly the national flag, etpedally so when 
it has become a cause of quarrel between Muslims and Hindus. 

Calcutta, February 26, 1940 
Haryath 2-3-1940 

287. WHAT I SAW IN SANTINIKETAN 

The visit to Santiniketan was a pilgrimage forme. I had long 
intended to go there, but the opportunity offered itself only on my 
way to M ali k a n da. Santiniketan is not new to me. I was first 
there in 1915 when it was yet taking shape, not that it is not doing 
so even now. Gurudev is himself growing. Old age has made no 
difference to the elasticity of his mind. Santiniketan will therefore 
never cease to grow so long as Gurudev’s spirit broods over it. He is 
in everyone and everything in Santiniketan. The veneration in which 
he is held by everyone is uplifting because it is ^ntaneous. It cer- 
tainly uplifted me. The title the grateful students and staff gave him 
accurately describes the position he commands in Santiniketan. He 
does so because he has lost himself to the place and the congregation. 
I saw that he was living for his dearest creation: Visvabharati. He 
wants it to prosper and to feel sure of its future. He had a long 
talk about it with me but that was not enough for him, and so as 
we parted he put into my hands the following {nreious letter: 

DBAa MAHAIUAP, 

You have just had a bitd's-eye tnew dus morning 01 our Visvabharati 
centre of activities. I do not know vduit estiniate you have fimned of 
its merit. Yhu know that thou^ this institution is jn jn Jm. 

mediate aspect it is international in its sfurit, offering according to the 
best of its means India’s hoqatality of culture to die rest of die world. 

At one of its critical moments you have saved it from an utter 
.breakdown and hdped it to its lm*>* We are ever thankful to you for 
wt of fiicodlilicno 


* vii$ voi. uai, p. m 



MY AOVKt YO NOAKIiAU MiMnM S91 

And, now, bdbfc you tain your Inwa af Sant i aMnt tn I who 
my fervent appeal to you. Aeoept thii fa w ti t ii t iao undor your pralM 
two, giving it an aemrancei of permanenee if you c oua fafef it to bt a 
aadonal aant. Visvmbharati m like a venel vrludi ia cairybig iba caiga 
of my life*i beat treaiure, and 1 hope it may claim ipecial care feom 
my countrymen far in proKrvatkm. 

With love, 

Raborwauath Taomw 

Who am I to take the iiutitution under my protection? It carries 
God’s protection because it is the creation of an earnest soui. It is 
not a show thing. Gurudev himself is intematioital because he is 
truly national. Therefore all his creation is internatioiuU, and Vilva* 
bharati is the best of all. I have no doubt whatsoes'er that Guru* 
dev deserves to be relieved of all anxiety about its future so far as 
the financial part is concerned. In my reply* to bis touchii^ a|^al 
1 have promised all the assistance 1 am capable of rendering. This 
note is the beginning of the effort. * 

Calcutta, February 26, 1940 
Harijmf 2-3-1940 


289. Mr .ADVICE TO NOAKH.AIJ HINDUS 

Manoranjan Babu and other friends from Noakhali came to see 
me during my stay in Malikanda alx>ut the difBculties of the Hindus 
in their locality. Manoranjan Babn has been in atrresponde^ seith 
me in the matter for some time. 1 have not examined the grievances. 
I had neither the time nor the with to do so. That is the speaal pro- 
vince of the Provincial Congress Committee and finally the central 
body. But I had no difficulty in giving general advice. Thdr case 
is more or less like the Sukkur case.* There is a great difference 
in degree. But I feel sure that no popularly elected Oovemu^l 
can successfully cope with wide^ad goondatsm as it is allegM to 
be in Noakhali. It is essentially a case of self-defence. Self-iesp^ 
and honour cannot be protected by others. They are fiir each indi- 
vidual himself or herself to guard. Governments can at best puniai 
offenders aAer the offence has been committed. They cannot as^ 
oreventioa except in so far as punishment acts as a detcaa^BoH 
de fe n ce be violent or non-violent. 1 have alwaj^ salvised and 


I Fife p. 228. 

s Fife “Sind Tragedy”, pp. 71-4. 
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insbted on non-violent defence. But 1 recognize that it has to be 
learnt like violent defence. It requires a different training frt»n that 
vdiich is required for violent defence. Therefore, if the capacity fcnr 
non-violent self>defence is lacking, there need be no hesitation in 
unng violent means. But Manoranjan Babu being an old Congress- 
man said, “You say I cannot retaliate even in self-defence?** “That 
is certainly my view,’* I replied. “There was, however, a resolution 
passed by the Gaya Congress* that the use of force in self-defence 
was permissible to Congressmen. 1 have never justified the 
resolution. Non-violence becomes meaningless if violence is permit- 
ted for self>defence. What is it but self-defence in natidnsd resis- 
tance against an aggressor nation? I would therefore-> advise 
secession from the Cot^ess, if you contemplate the use of force in 
defending yourselves in the circumstances described by you.** 

“But,” said Manoranjan Babu, “supposing I adopt the Gaya 
resolution, would I be accused of communalism if I defended the 
aggrieved Hindu?” “Certainly not,” I replied. ‘Tn the first place, 
you do not cease to be Hindu because you are a Congressman. You 
will, however, be guilty of communalism, if you sided with Hindus 
right or wrong. In the case in point you will defend Hindus not 
because they are Hindus but because they arc afilicted. I would ex- 
pect you to defend Muslims if you found them molested by Hindus. 
A Congressman recognizes or should recognize [no] communal dis- 
tinction.” 

The interviewers tlicn discussed the Congress dissensions and 
told me that many Hindus despairing of Congress aid had joined the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and asked whether tliey could do likewise. 1 
told tliem that in theory I could see no objection. Whether the local 
circumstances justified the step or not I could not judge. But if I 
>vas a Congressman and found that as such 1 could not act effec- 
tively, 1 should not hesitate to join an organization which could ren- 
der effective assistance. I added, however, that no responsible Con- 
gressman could hold office in a Congress organization and yet be a 
member of the Hindu Mahasabha which is frankly a communal 
organization. The whole question bristles with difficulties. The 
occasion deipands calmness, truthfulness and boldness. Conunu- 
nalism is bound to win, if the Congress cannot become effectively 
non-violent. It will itself become communal in action if it plays with 
non-violence. For the majority of Congressmen vdio are Hindus are 
bound to drift into violence, if they do not know the effective use of 
non-violence. 1 am quite clear in my mind that the Congress can 


*Ia 1922 
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remain non-^mmunal only if it becomes truly non-violeat in all 
HUttors. It cannot be non-violent only towards the rulers and vio> 
teat towards others. That way lie di^ace and disaster. 

Calcutta, February 26, 1940 
Harijan, 2-3-1940 


289. THE RIGHT STEP 

It was not without a pang that I advised the important step 
taken by the Gandhi Seva Sangh*. The harakiri was performed 
when the Sangh was in full bloom of life. Kishorelal Mashruwala 
is one of our rare workers. He is indefatigable. He is conscientious 
to a fault. No detail escapes his vigilant eye. He is a philosopher 
and popular writer in Gujarati. He is as good a Marathi scholar as 
he is a Gujarati scholar. He is singularly free from race, caste or 
provincial pride or prejudice. He is an independent thinker. He is 
no politician. He is a born reformer. He is a student of all reli- 
gions. There is no trace of bigotry in him. He avoids responsibility 
and publicity. And yet there is no man who ha>nng undertaken 
responsibility would discharge it with greater thoroughness than he. 
It was with great difficulty that I succeeded in persuading him to 
become President of the Gandhi Seva Sangh. His industry and single- 
minded devotion brouglit the Sangh the importance and usefulness 
it has shown. In utter disregard of his health (I count this no merit 
but a demerit in a public worker), he made hinuelf available to all 
seekers at all times. No wonder he became indispensable to the 
Sangh. With infinite care he produced a constitution for the Sangh 
which can be used as a model by any such organization. 

I mention these details not to glorify Kishorelal. He needs no 
glorifying. I mention them for my own satisfaction and to show the 
reader and especially the retiring members and the numerous sym- 
pathizers of the Sai^h that the step was not taken without the ut- 
most deliberation. For the past two years we, its builders, have been 
groping. We have been feeling that it was not performing the func- 
tion worthy of its ideals. It has ever remained untouched by party 
or power politics. It was born to support and popularize the con- 
structive part of the Congress programme. Kishorelal was wearing 
hinuelf out to make it effective. But we were not satisfied with the 
result. With our vaunted boast that as votaries of the GUa we svere 
not concerned %rith results, there should have been no internal 

* At its meeting on February 22, 1940; ofd$ Appendix V, 
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4imritfiictkm. But it was there. Hie cause, as it has tuned outg 
was not poverty of results but poverty of the minioii. We were, at 
least I was, grotung for the exact mission of the Sangh apart fiom its 
function of being a distributing agency for funds donated or collect- 
ed by Jamnalalji for the suj^rt of constructive Ckmgress %vorkers. 
It was in Malikanda that I discovered the central disease and the 
remedy. The San^ was a superfluity so far as the mere carrying 
out of the constructive programme was concerned. For the necessity 
had brought into being the A. I. S. A., the Harijan Sevak Sanj^, 
the A. I. V. I. A., and the Talimi Sangh. Was there nothing else 
for the Sangh to do which would be worthy of the atnlity and 
sacrifice of workers like Kishorelal? 

Painfully the answer came in Malikanda. The Sangh has to 
explore the possibilities of ahimsa in all walks of life. It has to 
find out whether in reality the activities known as constructive ha\'C 
vital connection with, or are inevitable consequences of, the applica- 
tion of ahimsa to national life. Ahimsa in theory no one knows. It 
is as indefinable as God. But in its working we get glimpses of it as 
we have glimpses of the Almighty in His working amongst and 
through us. It is the function of the Sangh to apply their mind as 
scientists to this laborious task. The constructive activities of the 
different organizations furnish the Sangh mth ample data for its 
investigations. When the mission was discovered we found that we 
were poor in missionaries for shouldering the tremendous responsi- 
bility. It is good that the discovery has been made. Without the past 
five years* incessant labour it might not have been made. The Sangh 
has been kept alive in the hope that the right men, maybe women, 
would be forthcoming to approach the mission than which no 
nobler is to be found. Let the retiring members know that for them, 
too, the work has only now begun. Let them become unseen and 
nlent workers in the research laboratory and send their results to 
the Sangh. Their legal connection with Kishorelal is finished. Hie 
purer and unbreakable connection has only now begun. In the 
new president the Sangh has an equally well-tried and equally con- 
sdentious woricer. Jajuji is no philosopher, he is no writer. But he 
is more practical. He has bMn in charge of the Maharashtra 
branch of the A. I. S. A. His labours have made of it the success it is. 

The reoonstructkm is a ri^t step. It must bear the right fruit. 

CaLCUTTA, February 2fi, 1940 
2-S-194Q 



290. LETTER TO AMRIT EAUR 


CMbCUTTA, 

FAnuay 26^ 1940 

Wt DEAR IDiar, 

I have not been quite as forgetifitl of you as you think. I unrote 
a letter at Santiniketan* which P[yarelal] forgot to post till we 
reached Malikanda! I wrote another at M[alikanda].> But 1 have 
wanted to write every day. The thing has been impossible. Mira 
has been writing. She is better. P. is still on the brain. Her address 
is care Pandit Jagat Ram, Hariana. She has been moving about 
under his directions. 

Charlie is better. I have not seen him yet. I shall tomorrow. 
Ba is laid up. Fever and severe cough. I shall have to leave her 
here. You will tell Sushila. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the origiaal: C.W. 3963. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.NT. 7272 


291. MESSAGE TO PEOPLE OF MANIPUR^ 

(Before Februa^ 27, I940\* 

Gandhiji sympathised with the plight of the people of Manipur, and 
expressed the opinion that they were justified in agitating for amelioration of 
their grievances. 

Gandhiji, however, wanted them to realize his inability to render them 
any help except his moral support, and advised them to keep absolutely 
peaceful and non-violent in their agitation. 

The Bombay ChmacU, 29-2-1940 


* FsA p. 222. 

* VUh pp. 281-2. 

3 This was sent through Lalit Madhab Sarma and anodiw leader of 
Muiptir* 

* The report is date - lined **Oaubati, February 27, 1940”. 

m 



292. tETlISk TO 

F^ruay 27, 1940 

am. KANAiyo, , . . 

If you are insisting that you wiU eat bread m the moi^g only 

on conition that others also get it, youshould ««««. 

You need bread, others do not. Everyonemay cat what he needs. If 
you have atill any doubt, ask me. 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Giyaniti: M.M.U./II 


29S. FAREWELL MESSAGE TO BEMiAL 

Calcutta, 
Fehrm^ 27, 1940 

I give brilliant good wishes to Bengal from the bottom of my 
heart, because I consider myself as good a Bengali as I am a Guja- 
rati. 

Afnrita Bazar Patrika, 2&*2-1940 


294. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS^ 

Calcutta, 
March 2, 1940 

The question has come from London Aether the Coi^^ess has 
closed the docn to negotiation and conq>romise. My interpretation 
of the resolution’ is that the Congress has not closed the door. It 
has been closed by Lord Zetland.* There can be no negotiation 
on his terms so for as the Congress is concerned. India will not be a 
helpless partner in her own exploitation and foreign domination. 

t Gandhiji gave this to the IVess reporters before his departure for Fatna. 
’This ai^ieared in Hrnjm under the title "What Resolutiaa Means”. 
’ VUc Appendix VI. 

4 ya, It War?” pp. 210-1, **Statenient to the Press”, pp. 215.6 and 
^Another EngKshman’s Letter”, 16.S-19M» 
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'' fi$|r Hiia Brituiu vrtiicit' htti'raM- '-' 

ollbni^ her liberty. I have preecribttdli remedy 
Whetfaw die Goii^srem witt be uatrumeatal in gainiiif Indiahi ft«e> 
dom or not is a dUfinrent questtbn. The resohitum states in unecpil> 
vocal terms that the Congress will enter into no oon^womise t^t 
gives India less. The other thing that the Gcmgress has made dem 
is that the British aim being known to be no other than the 
consolidation of the British Empire, the India that is influenced by 
die Congress can be no party to the war. In other words, the Congress 
cannot give Britain its moral support. The third thing the resolution 
makes clear u that the fight, whenever it comes, will be strictly non- 
violent and, therefore, under severe discipline. The choice will 
be Britain’s, not tliat of the Congress, whether India is once mcH« to 
be a prison house for those who will rather be prisoners and even 
go through greater sufferings than be helpless vritnesscs of their 
country’s continuous subordination to Great Britain or any other 
Power. 

Calcutta, Mardi 2, 1940 
Harijm, 9>3>1940, and Amrila Basar Patrika, 3>3«I940 


295, WHEN THE BRITISH WITHDRAW' 

Unless you adopt an all-party form of government, you are paving 
the way tovirards sowing ilindu-Muslim conflict after the British protec- 
tion is withdrawn.- It was not non-violence but your tremendous mag- 
netism plus the backing of British bayonet that kept tlie Congress in 
power. Try non-violence without the latter for two or three months, 
and the truth of the above will be realized. 

Thus writes an esteemed correspondent. I have no difficulty in 
endorsing the remark that it was the British bayonet that kept the 
Congress ministries in power. My '‘magnetism” may have had 
something to do with the victory at the polls. But it proved utterly 
useless to keep the ministries in power. The sustaining force was 
the British bayonet. This only shows that the people at large have 
not yet imbibed the lesson of non-violence. 

The remedy is not an all-party government. Such will be no 
government of the people, for the pe<^le. It will be the government 


(This appeared under *'NcNei’'. 
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of a caucus fisr its own ends. The caucus wtU have no smtiothtt 
sailtog than the CSonip’ess ministries had. It will also have to rely 
upon the British bayonet. There can be no manly peace in the land 
uiJess the British bayonet is withdrawn. The risk of riots has to be 
run. Non-violence will be bom out of such rides, if at all it is to be 
part of national life. It is daily becoming crystal dear that real 
unity will not come so long as the British bayonet crushes the free 
s|Mrit of the peqpfe. The peace it imposes is the peace of the grave. 
I feel thht riots will be a welcmne relief, if that is the price we have 
to pay for fireedom. For out of them I can conceive the possibility of 
peace coming, not out of the present unreality. The way out of riots 
on the one hand and British bayonets on the other is frank accept- 
ance of non-violence. To this my life is dedicated and my faith 
in its possibility and efficacy will survive the dissolution of my 
body. 

On the Train to Waroha, March 3, 19M 
Harijan, 9-3-1940 


296. LETTER TO NIRMALA GAJfDHI 

On the Train, 
March 5, 1940 

CHI. NIMU, 

I have your letters. You will have the other news from the 
letter to Ra[mdas]. The train has stopped as if for you! Kanam 
will not surrender to force. Let us be satisfied by getting him to do 
as much as is possible by love. He certainly will progress. 

Blessings Jnm 

Bapu 

From the Gi^jarati original: Nirraala Gandhi Papers. Courtesy: Nehru 
Memorial Museum and library 



297. LETTER TO PRARHAVATI 


[Mmtk 3, I94a\' 

cm. FKABHA, 

I had your letter. I am very happy to know that you are quite 
well. Ba is better now. She is with me. She will not accompany me 
to Ramgarh. We shall be there on the lOtli. 

BUssings ffum 

Bapu 

From a pliotostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3537 


298. A VERT USEFUL PUBLICATION 

Shri Satis Chandra Das Gupta of Khadi Pratishthan has just 
published a volume called Home and Village Doctor (price Rs. 5 
cloth'bound, Rs. 6 leather>bound). It contains 1,384 pag^, has 18 
chapters on the human body, care of systems, nubition, hygiene and 
sanitation, nursing, accidents, home treatment, clieap remedies, 
diseases of the various organs, care of pregnant mother and child, 
infections and constitutional diseases as well as those relating special- 
ly to women. Particular contents are exhaustive, and it has a copi- 
ous index at the end covering 32 pages. There are 219 instructive 
illustrations. It was during my second imprisonment here that I 
wrote and asked medical friends to ipve me a book after the style of 
the excellent publication Moore's Fondly Medieine. I wanted, how- 
ever, something better and more indigenous in the sense that a lay- 
man serving in villages could handle svith ease. A book was prom- 
ised but the promise could not be fulfilled. Satis Babu came to the 
rescue and with his amazing industry has produced a book which 
should meet my requirements. As he says in his introductum he 
WDidd not publish it till I had read it through and certified it as 
satisfactory. He supplied me with the chapters as they were getting 
ready; then %vhen he had finished the whole volume he bound It and 
sent it to me. I carried it with me fi>r one year or longer but could 
never get the time required. In despair I wrote to Satis Babu 
to publish the book as it was. He was quite omtent to leave the 

* Ffon die G.N. Regisier 
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work ui 4 wblish 6 d, but I could not think of allowm^ such labour 
of love given with infinite care to be lost. 1 confess that I do not 
quite like the bulk of the volume. If I could have revised it, pro* 
baUy it would have been curtailed. But Satis Babu has erred, if he 
hM erred at aU, on the safe »de. I hope that every village worker 
knowing En^ish will make it a point to possess a copy vdiich can 
be had from the Khadi Pratishthan, 15 College Square, Calcutta. 

&VAORAM, March 4, 1940 

HarijoH, 23-3-1940 

299. LETTER TO BALKRISHNA SHAVE 

After 12.30 a.m., March 5, 1940 

CHI. BALKRISHNA, 

I have got up to write to Vinoba. I am, therefore, writing to 
you also. I have written to Vinoba about the Gandhi Seva Sangh. 
The answer to your question is as follows: 

No general rule can be laid down regarding discharges. If the 
nerves have become weak, discharges would occur even when no 
desire was felt. This would be a condition of extreme weakness. If 
discharges are the result of physical urge, they must be conquered. In 
either case, however, we have no option but to endure them. It is 
but obvious that the fewer the discharges the better for the person. 
To the question how many may be considered safe, there can be no 
reply, l^me may be debilitated even by one. Some feel no visible 
effect even if they get one every week. I would, therefore, advise you 
not to worry about their number but go on, patiently and with 
faith, taking measures to control them. “Action alone is thy province, 
never the fruits thereof”' applies completely in this case, too. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I cannot conceive of any circumstances in which you may be 
justified in retiring to the Himalayas. 

Fot the present, at any rate, there is no question of your going 
to jail. I have not as yet thought over the subject firom all points of 
view. 

' Bapu 

From Giijafati: C.W. 805. Ckmrtesy: BancrUtM Bhave 

* Bhagmmd Gk'la, n. 47 . 



m. dUESTIOM BOX 
Is It Voluntary? 

Hie local offidab have been coUeedag money from the people in 
aid of the «var frind. But the vray in which they have been raisiag money, 
diough it is supposed to be voluntary giving, seems to be practical coercion. 
They arranged for a drama, but under instructions from the officials the vil* 
lage teachers (some of whom get about 12 or 15 rupees per month), the 
village munsif, bjuaar>kcepers, all had to buy tickets varying in price from 
one to lifreen rupees each. A petty shop-keeper whose income is only about 
Rs. 15 had to pay Rs. 5 for a ticket though the man never attended the 
drama. He told me he paid Uie money because the local Sub-collector, 
Tehsildar, Circle Inspector of Police were all there in person to collect the 
money. I am told Rs. 3,500 were raised in one night in my village. Will 
you advise what to do? 

A. If what you say is true, it is naked coercion. 'Hiere is no- 
thing voluntary in the people's action. I can only hope that the high- 
er authorities do not know anything about such high-handed pro- 
cedure. Your duty is clear. You must tell the people that they ought 
not to submit to coercion. They are as free to refuse to buy tickets 
as they are free to buy them. You and they should run the risk in- 
volved; you in instructing the people, and they in refusing to pay. 

A Young Man’s Dileusia 

Q. 1 am a young man of 22 years. Is it legitimate for me to refuse 
to oblige my father in the matter of marriage if 1 do not wish to marry? 

A. According to the Shastras and also reason, children when 
they reach the age of discretion, which the former prescribe as 16, 
become their parents' friends, i.e., are free from parental dictation. 
They are still bound to consult them and defer to their wishes wher- 
ever they can. You are fuU-grosvn, and in a matter so vital as 
marriage you should respectfully refuse to marry if the match is 
not to your liking or for any other valid reason. 

A Domestic DimcuLTY 

<2* 1 * young man of 23 years. For the last two years, 1 have 

been using pure khadi only. For the last 28 days I have been sidnning regu- 
larly in my leuure time. But my wife refuses to wear khadi. She says it 
is too coarse. Should I compel her to use khadi? I may also mentioa diaC 
I find our temperamentt are incompatible. 


301 
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A. This is the common lot of life in India. 1 have often si^ 
that the husband, being the stronger and more educated party, has 
to act as tutor to his wife and put up with her defects, if any. In 
your case you have to bear the incompatibility and conquer your 
wife by love, never by compulsion. ItfollowB.thatyou cannot conqiel 
your wife to use khadi. But you should trust your love and examine 
to make her do ,the right thing. Remember your wife is not your 
property any more than you are hers. She is your better half. Treat 
her as such. You will not regret the eiqieriment. 

Another Dombstic DimcuLiv 

q. I mm mmrried. My wife is m good woman. We have children. 
We have lived together in peace hitherto. Unfortunately she came across 
someone %dum she has adopted as her guru. She has received gunummtra* from 
her and her life has become a closed book for me. This has given rise 
to codness betsveen in. I do not know what 1 should do. Rama, as por^ 
trayed by Tulsidas, is my ideal hero. Should 1 not do what Rama did, and 
cut off all coonecdon with my wife? 

A. Tuiteidas has taught us that we may not indiscriminately 
imitate the great. What they may do with impunity we may not. 
Think of Rama’s love for Sita. Tulndas tells us that before the ap- 
pearance of the golden deer the real Sita at the behest of Rama disap- 
peared in the clouds and the mere shadow remained. This fact 
was a close secret even from Lakshmana. The poet further tells us that 
Rama had a purpose which was divine. It was with this shadow of 
Sita that Rama dealt, after the appearance of the golden deer on 
the scene. Even so Sita never resented any single act of Rama. All 
such data would be lacking in any mundane case, as they are lack- 
ing in yours. Therefore my advice to you would be to bear with 
your wdfe and not interfere with her so long as you have no cause 
of complaint against her conduct. If you adopted someone as your 
guru and had your guntmaain and if you did not impart the secret 
to your wife, I am sure you would not relish her resenting your 
reftisal to disclose the secret. 1 admit that between husband and 
wife there should be no seorets from one another. I have a very 
high opinion of the marriage tie. 1 hold that husband and wife 
merge in eadh other. They are cme in two or two in one. But 
these things cannot be regv^ted mechanically. All things ccm- 
sidered, ^erefore, since yop are a liberal-niinded husband, you 
should have no difficulty in respecting your wife’s reluctance to 
diaie the secret with you. 

t A mystk formula prescribed by a guru 
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Mosuii WiAvns AND Mill Yarn 

"q,. By mtirting on die me of certified khadi only, you have ^^vered 
ft ftciy tcvftfc blow to the Mudim weaven da the ooe hand who are naetly 
mhig mill yam, and oa the other to the consumer udio b thus iaduced to 
pwduue certified khadi which is notoriously dear. I am a Muslim workiof 
ior die of the weaver class. I appeal to you to remove this double 
hardship by sanctioning the use of haiid*woven mill yam khadi. 

A. There is no communatism in khadi. The A.IJS.A. has 
thousands of Muslim spinners and hundreds of Muslim weavers 
on its books. Khadi has as yet made little tn^vession upon mill* 
yarn weavers. What it has done is to provide oocupadtm to 
those Hindu and Muslim weavers who were thrown out of em* 
ployment by mill competition. ThoK tveavers who do not take 
to weaving hand*spun are cutting their own throats because the 
natural consequence of the spread of mills will be the destruction 
of weavers as it has been that of hand>spinners. The handloom 
weavers who have held their own are pattern weavers. If khadi 
became universal, Muslim and other weavers who are today 
weaving mill yarn would, as a matter of course, take to weaving 
hand*spun. Thus there is no case of khadi ever hitting a single 
weaver. In fact it is his sole protection. 

A TicacLiSH Question 

I am a Hindu student. I have been great friends with a Miw 
lim, but vte have fallen out over the question of idol worship. 1 find solace 
in idol worship, but I cannot give an answer to my Mmlim Iriend in terms 
of what may be called convincing. Will you say something on idol worsliip 
in Harijan? 

A. My sympathies are both with you and your Muslim 
friend. I sug^t your reading my writings on the question in 
Tnmg India and, if you feel at ail satisfied, let your Muslim friend 
read them, too. If your friend has real love for you, he will 
conquer his prejudice gainst idol worship. A friendship which 
exacts oneness of opinion and conduct is not worth much. Friends 
have to tolerate one another’s ways of life and thought even though 
they may be different, except where the difference is fundamentri. 
Maybe your friend has come to think that it is sinful to associate 
with you as you are an idedater. Idtdatry is bad, not to idol 
worship. An idolater makes a fetish of hit idol. An idol wor* 
shif^r sees God even in a stone and therefore takes the he^) o£ an 
id(d to establish his unUm with God. Every Hindu riiild knows 
that the stone in the famous teiiq;ile in Benares is not Kadii 
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Vishniraiuth. But he believes that the Lord of the Universe ddes 
reside specially in tiiat stone. This play of the imagination is 
permissible and healthy. Every edition of the Gita on a book- 
stall has not that sanctity which I ascribe to my own copy. 
Ixigie teOs me there is no more sanctity in my copy than in any 
other. The sanctity is in my imagination. But that imaginatum 
brings about marvellous concrete results. It changes men’s lives. 
I am of opinion that, whether we admit it or not, we are all 
idol wordi^ipers or idolaters, if the distincticm I have drawn is not 
allowed. A book, a building, a jncture, a carving are surely all 
images in which God does reside, but they are hot God. He who 
says they are errs. 

Educated Unemployment 

(l. The problem of .unemployment among the educated is assuming 
alarming proportions. You of course condemn higher education, but thoae 
of us who have been to the University realise that vve do develop mentally 
there. Why should you discourage anyone from learning? Would not a 
better solution be for unemployed graduates to go in for mass education 
and let the villagers give them food in return? And could not Provincial 
Governments come to their aid and help them with some money and clothing? 

A. I am not against higher education. But I am against only 
a few lakhs of boys and girls receiving it at the expense of the poor 
tax-payer. Moreover I am against the type of higher education that 
is given. It is much cry and little wool. The whole system of higher 
education and for that matter all education needs radical overhaul- 
ing. But your difficulty is about unemployment. In this you have 
my sympathy and co-operation. On the principle that every labourer 
is worthy of his hire, every graduate who goes to a village to serve 
it is entitled to be housed, fed and clothed by the villagers. And 
they do it too. But they will not when the graduate lives like 
saM log and costs them ten times as much as they can afford. His 
life must accord as nearly as possible with ffiat of the villagers and 
his mission must find appreciation among them. 

Sbvaoram, March 5, 1940 
HariM 9-3-1940 



301. SEGAON BECOMES SEVAGR.AM^ 

There is Segaon near Wardha where I am trying to be a villa- 
ger. And there is Shegaon, a station on the main line about 132 
miles west of Wardha. The result wras that many letters and 
wires meant for Segaon, Wardha, %vent to the Shegaon station. In 
mder to avoid this confusion an application was sent to the autho- 
rities on behalf of the villagers to change the name of Segaon to 
Sevagram. It is a name with a meaning. It means a village dedica- 
ted to service. The villagers who signed the application did so fully 
knowing what they were doing. I>et us hope they will live up to 
the meaning of the name they have chosen to give to their village. 
Correspondents will please bear the change in mind. 

Sevaoram, March 5, 1940 
Harijan, 9-3-1940 


302. WHEN? 

Everybody is asking me not whether but when I am to call tlie 
country to civil disobedience. Some of my questioners are the most 
sober among co-workers. To them the Patna resolution* has no 
other meaning than that the struggle’s coming is a question of days. 
It is proof that the country, or that part of it that has hitherto 
taken part in the struggle for freedom, is tired of waiting and sus- 
pense. It is heartening to think that there arc in the country so 
many persons who count no sacrifice too dear for gaining indepen- 
dence. 

While, therefore, I admire the zeal of my questioners, I must 
warn them against being impatient. There is nothing in the resolu- 
tion to warrant the belief that the atmosphere is suitable for decla- 
ring civil disobedience. It will be suicidal to declare it when there 
is to mucli indiscipline and violence within the Congress itself. Con- 
gressmen will make a serious mistake if they do not give full weight 
to my words. I cannot, %viil not, start mass civil disob^ience so long 
as I am not convinced that there is enough discipline and enough 

* Tim appeared under “Notes”. 

> Viit Appendix VI. 
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non*^lence in Congren ranks. The apathy about the constructive 
programme, i.e., spinning and sales of Uadi, I take to be positive 
signs of unbeliefs Battle through such instruments is foredoomed 
to failure. Such persons should know that I am not their man. If 
there is no hope of attaining the necessary measure of dodfdine and 
non*violence, it would be better to let me retire from teadeiU^. 

Let it be clearly understood that 1 cannot be hustled into {Me* 
cipitating the struggle. They err grievously who think that I can 
ever declare civil disobedience, hamg been drivoa thereto by the 
so-called leftists. I make no such distinction between rightists and 
leftists. Both are my co-workers and friends. He will be a bold man 
who can with any measure of certainty draw the line of demar- 
cation between leftists and r^htists. Congressmen and non-Con- 
gressmen should also know that, even if the whole country were to 
turn against me, 1 must, when the time comes, fight single-handed. 
The otiiers have or may have weapons besides non-violence. I have 
no choice. Being the author of non-violent technique in the political 
field, I am bound to fight when I feel the urge from within. 

It is inherent in the technique that 1 never know the time- 
table in advance. The call may come at any time. It need not be 
described as from God. The inner urge is a current phrase easily 
understood. Everybody sometimes acts upon the inner urge. Such 
action need not always be right. But there is no other explanation 
possible for certain actions. 

Ttic thought often comes to me that it would be a good 
thing if the Congress could forget me. I do sometimes feel that 
with my strange views of life I am a misfit in the Congress. 
Whatever special qualifications I may possess and for vdiich the 
CongKss and the country may have use, can perhaps be better 
utilised if I were wholly cut off from the Congress. But I know 
that this severance cannot be brought about mechanically or vio- 
lently. It snll come in its own time, if it has to come. CMy Con- 
gressmen should know my limitations and should not be surprised 
or grieved if they find me stiff and unbending. I ask them to 
believe me vdien I say that I am incapable of acting vnthout 
the fulfilment of the conditions laid down for declaring mitss civil 
disobedience. 

SsvAQRAM» Anarch 5} 

. Hmjm^ 9-3-1940 



303. MOTS TO M. V. MAOAtlMGAM* 


The body is like a letter writ on vrater. 

from a photoitat oT the Tamil: G.N. 874 


SBVAOftAM, 
Mmk 5, iOMfi 

M. K. Gandhi 


304. LETTER TO MAMILAL AMD SUSHILA GAMDHI 

SBVAbnAii, 

[On or after Mrmh 5, 1940}* 

cm. MANtLAL AND SUSHILA, 

I have Manilal’s letter. Herewith a letter to Mrs. Fagson. 
I am glad 1 met her. She is a very good woman. How is West* 
doing? How is Sorabji? Give me all the nevrs from there. Things 
are going on all right here. 

Btmiop fmm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gugarati: G.N. 4873 


305. TELEGRAM TO GUJARAT VIDTAPiTH 

[On or before Monk 6, 1940]* 

O&AD DR. UONTESSORI IS VBITINO AHMBDABAO. HOPE 
THE VIDYAPITH WILL PROFIT SV THE DBTINOUISHBO 

visitor’s presence. 

Bapu 

The Hindu, 7-3-1940 

* The addrenee «*as then rendering scavenging service at the Ashiaab 
^The date-line is in Devanagari. 

3 In the source the {dace name Segaon has been struck off and substi- 
tuted by Sevagram. This change was notified on Matdi 5, 1940; aidr 
**Scgaoa Becomes Sevagiam”, p. 305. 

■ * A. H. West; printer of MSsa OpUku and a dose a s soc iate of Gaadh^ 
in Sou<h Afiricft 

’The report is dnte»lined **Ah m edobodp March Sp 1940^. 
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306, lETTER TO PBABHAVATI 

Sbva<«aii, Wakdra, 
Mardt 6, 1940 

CHI. PKABHA, 

1 have your letter. May God grant you enough strength to 
bear your new burden’. I have no doubt that you will acquit 
yourself well in the work. 

BUssmgs Jnm 
Bapu 

From a photoaut of the Giyarati: G.N. 3538 


307, LETTER TO C. F. AJ^DREWS 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 
March 7, 1940 

MY DEAR GHARUE, 

Here is a letter from Lilian'^'. 1 have sent her a consoling 
reply. I have your note. You need have no worry about the 
sisters. 1 have told you about Kallenbach’s money. But you will 
not use it for any other purpose no matter what requests for aid 
you might have. 

1 hope you are making steady progress. 

Love from us all. 

Mohan 

From a j^otostat: G.N. 993 


* In ooanectu!n with women volunteers lor the Congrew senion at 
Ramgarh. FMr Ibotnote 3, p. 162. 

2 Addreaee’i akter 
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308, LETTER TO VIJATABEHN M. PAJiCHOU 

Sbvaoram, Waroha, 
A/oreA 7, 1940 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

I have your letter. Did you cKmb Mount Abu all alone? 
If you did not feel any ailer>efrect>, then your health must have 
greatly improved. 

Has Nanabhai* recovered completely? 

Ba is fully restored. 1 will most probably leave here on the 
13th ftn* Ramgarh. Ba is not going with me. It is good news 
that both the schools^ are running well. 

iiUssings from 

Bapu 

From a fdioUMUt of the Gujarati: G.N. 7124. Also C.W. 4616. Courtesy: 
Vijayabehn M. Pancholi 


309. ASHRAM NOTES 

Sevaoram, 
March 7, 1940 

I hear that many persons who forgo a meal do not inform 
the kitchen, with the result that food is wasted. It is therefore 
requested that whoever wants to forgo a particular meal should 
notify the kitchen in time. 

This and such other notes issued from day to day should be 
displayed on the wall. 

Bapu 


From Hindi: C.W. 4674 


^ Nrisimhaprasad Kalidas Bhatt 

2 The Home School of Bhavnagar with which NanaUiai wu oonoected 
and the school at Ambla sdiere addressee’s husband worked 
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SJO. LETTER TO P. MART BARR 


Sbvaokam, Waroha, 

March 8, 1940 

DBMt MARY, 

... Bapu «Ryi you itiuit give up guniuiig on the laUi while «ea4ing. 
It ii bod liar your eyes. And yon mint eo nc c i Uiu te on improving your qwed 
which it very slow at the moment. ... 

Tmm, 

Amur 

From a photmtat: G.N. 6078. Abo C.W. 3408. CSouriety: Amrit Kaur 


311. LETTER TO VmATAKPRASAD G. PANDTA 

Sbvaokaii, Wardha, 

March 8, 1940 

BRAI VOtAYARPRASAD, 

I oould reach your letter only today. If you bear with the 
t^ipoiition and go on doing your work urith single>minded devo* 
tion, a day will come when the spinning-wheel will have become 
pofmlar. 

Bhtdtgs Jnm 

Bapu 

ShRI VmAYAKPRASAD G. PaNDYA 
E^jvaoAi Khatri Pole 
Barooa 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 1368 
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312. LETTER TO MANILAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 


Sbvaoram, Waroha, 

Marth 1940 

cm. MANUAL AND SUSHILA, 

I have your letters. Manilal’s reproach is justified. I knew 
about the struck there. But 1 did what I could. From here 
I could not give you any other advice. What could Jawahar 
have done? I cannot put such a burden on him. 1 do not re> 
gret what 1 did or the advice I gave. Does not the final decision 
rest with you there? 

Medh writes and tells me that he wishes to o>me here and 
consult me. He is welcome to do so. I gather that in any case 
he has to come. 

Ba is better. Whenever she makes the slightest mistake she 
falls ill. Kunvatji is well. Valjibhai is leaving today for Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. 

liUssiitgs from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4909 


313. LETTER TO SITA GANDHI 


March 8, 1940 

CHI. StTA*, 

I could reply to your letter, only today. You should write 
in ink. Your English handwriting is beautiful, but your spelling 
seems very poor. Not ‘copisition’ but ‘composition*, not *geora- 
phy* but ‘geography’*. Your Gujarati handwriting is hardly 
legible. I shall wait and see what your reply is like. 

BUsstHgt fimn 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4910 


tMaailal Gandhi’s daughter 

*The source has these words in Englidi. 
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314. LETTER TO RASIKLAL 


Sevaoram, Warora, 

March 8, 1940 

BHAI RASIKLAL, ' 

I am reaching your letter of February 7, 1940, only today. 
The celebration is over now; I am watching your work. I am 
firm in my opinion. Those vrho will remain headfast will not 
only keep their own self-respect but will also uphold the prestige 
of the people of Limbdi.^ If . . workers keep themselves out, the 
number of workers counted by you is good. But strei^h lies in 
cfuality, not in numbers. 

BUssiugs from 

Bapo 

From a copy of the Gujarati: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


315. LETTER TO XiRAJ4D.iS GANDHI 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 

March 10, 1940 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

I have your letter. May your faith bear fruit. Write to Sardar 
from time to time. I am sure you keep Nanalal informed, too. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a microfibn of the Gtyarati: M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8571. Courtesy: 
Narandas Gandhi 


‘ Vub Vol. LXX, pp. 14-M. 
*The word is unintelligible. 
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316. NOTE TO KRISHNACHANDRA 


March 10, 1940 

I can judge only when you tell me all that has been done. 
Tliis much is of course true that our living here is getting quite 
luxurious. We should think how far it may be tolerated* 

Bapu 

From a photosut of the Hindi: G.N. 4339 


5/7. FOR ENGLISHMEN 

Tlius writes a very rcs])oiuihIc Englisliman to a common 
friend. The receiver sends it to me for answer:^ 

I have jiMt been reading with very real concern the teat of the 
resolution^ which the Working Committee adopted yesterday. I am 
writing as a very ordinary F.nglishman who has been interested in India 
for a good many years. ... I do not believe that my sympathy with 
or attitude towards Indian aspirations is in any way peculiar to myself; 
the views I hold . . , arc pretty generally held by a large number of 
Englishmen. I can speak with some confidence on this point as I am 
in fairly close touch with several people who exercise some influence over 
English opinion and have been working with increasing success to create 
an atmosphere favourable to granting India’s demand for full dominion 
status. What arc we to make of the C’ommittce’s latest move and 
of what appears to be the rather sudden and drastic change from a 
demand for dominion status to one for complete independence? I have 
far too great a respect for Gandhiji and the other Congress leaders I have 
met to believe it is either bluff or arises from a hasty resentment at our 
regrettably unforthcomtng attitude during the early negotiations. They 
ought to know us well enough by now to realise how difficult vre find it 
to do the handsome thing in a handsome way; and yet on the whole 1 
think it is our manners which arc at fault more often than our intentions. 

If, therefore, the resolution must be uken to mean what it says and 
we are invited to remove ourselves bag and baggage fonhwitb, I cannot 
help asking you very seriously whether you arc really able to rule 

^ Only excerpts arc reproduced here, 

^ Yhk Appendix VI. 
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THE COLLECTED WOEES OF MAUATIIA GANDHI 


India nvithout any lidp firom ut. When I was up on the Frontier last 
•ummer I met a number of large and fierce gentlemen who were literally 
gloating at the prospect of m^oying themselves at Indians expense 
once the Enf^ish were gone. There are also* I believe* other parties 
; who srouldi not hentate to exploit the difficulties of the new Indian 
l|lepublic* Non*vio]ence is* 1 admit* a powerful weapon against people 
widi some pr^udices against the fdiystcal coercion of those who do not 
delbnd themselves* ' but I doubt its efTectlveness against those who 
regard the whole idea with contempt. Can you keep these fbrees in 
eider or are we to contemplate handing India over to administrative 
chaos and possible, even probable* civil war? You may say that that 
is your af&ir and if such difficulties arise you will deal Mfith them in 
your own way, but that docs not ease my mind. I am not concerned 
to defend either the droumstanoes under which «ve got control over 
India-— in view of her defenceless condition in the latter part of the 
10th century some other power %vou1d no doubt have taken advaauge 
of it, if we had not— nor the %vmy vre have treated her since, for the 
wone our record may be made to appear the more incumbent it is 
upon uSf in my opinion, not to divest ourselves of our responsibilities, 
of the penalties of our own misdeeds* if you like* until there is an equally 
stable as well as a more enlightened adminittration ready to take 
over from us. 1 know that if I heard six months after we left India 
that Hindus and Muslims were lulling one another in the face of an im- 
potent government* I should not feel without blame* and I am cer- 
tain tbat many Indians and other people as well would point to it as 
the evil legacy of British domination. 1 cannot therefore persuade my- 
self that we English can fairly leave India until %ve have put her in a 
position to stand firmly on her own feet. When that time comes I will go 
gladly. I believed it was coming soon but my experience docs not 
suggest tliat U has arrived yet. As dominion status seems to me to be a 
loag step to%vards it* why is it unacceptable? 

• ••I know the East End of London fairly well and I can 
assure >'ou that it is the purest nonsense to say diat the electors of Silver- 
town are fighting or voting to bobter up British imperialism. They rea- 
liae that we are up against evil dsings and that tile even under the condi- 
tions of dockland is a better thiog than it would be under Nazism. 
.. They know or if they do not I am afiratd they will know before 
they are mneh older* that thb b going to be a dcapemte struggle and 
that vkiory* if and when it does oomc;* will have been bought at a 
.terribly hi[^ price. How are they going to fed to%vards those people 
in India who by trying to obstniet our war eflbrC at thb critieid ^tage 
did their best to give that little pudi to the scidel Aat might well 
< i have meant defeat? 



rtut ENOUSHMnt 


»S 

You nay *ay, ’What do we owe to Eoflaad and what do wo eord 
ddietlwr the ii d efe at ed or aot? Thk it the opportunity we^ have teen 
waiting fer and we mean to take it.' . . . Civil d i totedicace and dm 
troublet .to %«hich it will certainly give liie will emterran u> uHiouriy and 
came enspoaiian, if not much woive^ betwee n people who ought 
to be friendi, but I do not see tew by inelf it ii going to get rid of 
Ui. partkalarly when we are mobiliaed. If it ia unnieocwhil and we 
win the war in spite of it, the very people who, t firmly believe, woUM 
have recognized Indiah forbearance to add to our diflkiiltiet in the 
most generous way will fed a resentment which it wifi tdte a gento a * 
don to dhsipate. If on the other haiul you are aUe to make us kne 
the wmt, do you really bdieve tliat the Oermans or Russians will ehter 
keep their hands off India or will be more active in giving her o6m« 
piete indqtendence than «ve have been? If your answer is 'no', then 
would you sooner be ruled by Nazis or Bolthcviks than by us? 

I do bdieve I have been honestly sympathetic towards Congrtas 
aspiratkms and so far as my limited experience goes have tried honestly 
to interpret them to friends in England. But thu latest devdopment 
I cannot understand or justify dtber on grounds of logic or oven of 
expediency. Can you hdp me? I know I shall be getting enquiries from 
home before long and should like to anstver them fairly. At the same 
tuK while the generab are manoeuvring, u there any way in which a 
private soldier like mysdf could be of assbtance? There b so much 
goodwill in danger of being tvasted. 

The letter represents the thoughts of many En^ishmen who 
are well disposed towards the Congress. And yet it betrays a tragic 
ignorance of Indian thought. Thus the writer says, "What are 
we to make of the Committee's latest move and of what appears 
to be the rather sudden and drastic change from a demand for 
dominion status to one for complete independence?** Now com* 
piete independence has been the definite goal of the Congrew 
since 1929,* and has been repeated every year from thousands of 
platforms. From that year to this the Congress has never even 
so much as mentioned Dominion Status. There is, thiirefore, no 
^ange whatsoever in the Congress demand. The questiem of 
suddenness or drasticness simply does not arise. Confusion arises 
from my oft*quoted letter to Mr. H. S. L. Polak wherein I ssdd in 
ldS7, that if Dominion Status with the right to secede was offered, 
I for one would accept it.^ I had no authority to bind anyone 
ebe to that statement. Needless to say the offer was made. 

* VUt yd. XLII, pp. 320. 345 ri 

* Fife Vd. UOV, p. 322. 



316 THE COIXCGTED WOKU OF MAHATMA OAMDHf 

Whatever may be said of me, no charge of chamge of policy can 
be brought against the Congress. So far as I am concerned, I have 
changed. Experience since gained and maturer reflection have led 
me to think that Dominion Status even of the Statute of Westminster 
variety cannot suit India’s case. I have only recently given* my 
reasons for the chai^ of opinion which' I need not repeat here. 

When the lyriter thinks that India cannot yet stand on her 
own legs, he has not even Dominion Status in contemplation. For 
Dominion Status is nothing if it does not mean the ability of the 
Dominion in question to stand by itself. 

What the Congress has definitely asked for is Britain’s dec- 
laration that it will give effect to the decisions of a duly elect- 
ed Constituent Assembly. In other words, Britain should recog- 
nize the right of India without any outside interference or influ- 
ence to determine her own future. It may be even Dominion 
Status. It may be less than independence or a modified form of 
it. It may also be complete independence. The Congress will 
not lower its flag. But the Constituent Assembly is not synony- 
mous with the Congress. This Assembly will include representatives 
of all parties who can secure sufficient votes. Therefore all 
minorities will be represented in their full strength. 

It is a great pity that even the best of Englishmen are, as a 
rule, woefully ignorant of the Indian claim. They are too self- 
satisfied to take the trouble of studying the Indian case. They will 
not read nationalist papers. They take their opinions from the 
Anglo-Indian papers which tlicmsclves generally betray amazing 
ignorance about the thoughts, aspirations and acts of nationalist 
India. It has been the lot of the Congress to be misrepresented 
from its inception. I suggest that responsible Englishmen should 
meet, say, the best-known Congressmen of the left and the right 
schools of thought, and I promise that much misunderstanding 
will be removed. It may be that even then there will be honest 
differences of opinion. These will always exist. 

The writer dreads to think what will happen to India if Eng- 
lishmen were to vacate the country bag and bag^ge. Such a 
contingency is inconceivable in a non-violent struggle. The end 
of non-violent action is a friendly settlement. If he means merely 
the English soldiers, they will certainly go if they will not serve 
independent India or if they are not wanted because they are 
too 'expensive or for any other cause. It must not be forgotten 
that the Indian struggle is not anti-British, it is anti-e^qdoitation, 


* W* “Notes”, pp- 22-3. 
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aaU4bceign-rule, not aati-foretgnen. Underlying the writer*! fear 
is the possibility of India deciding upon something beyond its 
capacity. This honest English belief in the incj^pacity of India 
to come to a sane judgment or to defend herself against civil 
war or foreign ^[gression is perhaps the greatest stumbling-block 
in the way of an honourable settlement. If the fear is justifiedy 
the only antidote is to run the risk and let India learn wisdom 
and the art of self-defence by becoming free. Any other course 
means almost perpetual helplessness and foreign domination. Surely 
it is better for India, England and the world that a helpless sub- 
ocmtinent runs the greatest risk for coming into its own than 
that in its sickness it becomes a dead weight to itself and the 
world. The distinguished writer seems to admit tlie wrong Bri- 
tain has done. It will not be undone by ftritain being the judge 
of India’s destiny and cherishing the distant hope that one day 
India will be fit enough to shoulder full responsibility for intttnal 
and external defence. The very argument advanced by tlie writer 
against India determining her future seems to me to be conclusive 
for ending British rule at the earliest moment possible. 

If the position taken up by me is the correct one, the Nazi 
or Bobhevik menace can have no meaning for nationalist India* 
especially as its defence is rooted in non-violence. 

But the writer evidently has no faith in non-violence of the 
strong. I must wholly dUagree with him when he says, “Non- 
violence, I admit, is a powerful weapon against people with some 
prejudices against tlie physical coercion of those wlio do not 
defend themselves, but 1 doubt iu eihcacy against those who 
regard the whole idea with contempt.’’ The real test of non- 
violence lies in its being brought in contact with just those who 
have contempt for it. The writer would be right if he were to 
say that such unadulterated non-violence has not yet been used 
by the Congress. The answer would be that I am tryii^ my 
utmost to present India and through it the world with a complied 
example of non-violence. I may fail. But I invite Englishmen 
to assbt the experiment if they have even a faint belief in the 
possibility of the exercise of such non-violence. 

With the poor opimon the writer has of the working of non- 
violence, it is no wonder that he trembles at the thought, when 
the British retire from India, “of a number of large and fierce 
gentlemen who were literally gloating at the prospect of eiyoying 
themselves at India’s expense once the En^h were gone”. Is it 
likely that an assembly of elected men and women who had such 
a fear would sign their death warrant by asking the Eiq^ 



^318 TSS <XnJLBCETD‘lVaiUW^Or^'IIARATllA GAMDni 

« 0 ’ire^ iit drder diat tfa^- ma^ te devoured by **laffe and 
fteide gentlemen” f of the Frcmtier? 1 aiqggest to the writer diat^ 
jf add when the ^aglirii retire, both the Mhnliint and the Hin- 
dua vrilt find it profitable to live in peace as they used to do 
befbre the British advent. If there had been peqietual qmurrels, 
one or the other would have been vi^d out. When real inde- 
pendence comes 'to- India, Congresses and Leagues will be no- 
where unless they represent the real opinion of the country. The 
premnce of the British bayonet has created an artificial condition 
Which suppresses the natural play of human action and demora- 
lises both the sup pres sed and the suppressors. Let me abo add 
that the presence of the British forces has not fuevented riots 
such « were seen in Suldcur or kidnappings and raids on the 
Fkonti^. Whatever success the forces achieve is after the events 
have haj^iened. The sufib'ers are no better off for the punitive 
measures, nor is it possible to say that at least in the majority 
of such cases foil reparation is made. 

That the Congress resistance at this stage will embitter the 
En^ish mind and will be remembered against India, is a possibi- 
lity. But my own experience of human nature, not excluding 
the British, is that bitternesses are forgotten when parties wish 
to come together. The suggestion presupposes the crushing of 
civil disobedience. There is no such thing in the civil disobe- 
dience dictionary. If there is violence, it will certainly be crush- 
ed because rioknee can only end in a disgraceful rout. There 
never has been previous preparation; the people themselves will 
be bewildered. They would not know vrhat to do. But if, in 
s^te of all the precautions I may take for a non-vioknt struggle, 
bitterness is still to be the residue, even that risk has to be run. 
Before the thnme of the Almighty man will be judged not by his 
acts butby his intentions. For God alone reads our hearts. Freedom's 
battles are not fought without paying heavy prices. Just as man 
would not cherish the thought of livh^ in a body other than his own, 
so do liatiOns not like to live ui^er otiib nations however noble and 
great thelatter may be. Ei^ishmen who are undergoing tremendous 
sacrifices for preserving their freedom should not fail to af^preciate 
Lsdia's traWulv ’nie Coaipress' does not say: *Give os Congressmen 
what we; want.* It sa^ to the Rulers: ^Not you but the riectefi 
repsesentatives of the nation should deride its fate.' If sudi a 
teasonabk pnpqsittonkcumiRWenmd, sriiat should the Goi^pess dof 

SavAdai^, Ma^ii li, 

16^1340 ; 



318. WOMEJf AMD VOLUJfTARr ENDEAVOUR 


Shrimati Rajkumri Amrit Kaur writes:^ 

... I httve recently addieand all our braadici of the AlUlndia Wo- 
men*! Conference^ and adeed them to take up what you have ie i med 
^^sacrificial spinning** as a practkal way of helping khadi. U women of 
the IciBuiod classes %vould ^lin regularly and give their yam to the 
A.LS.A.» it could be utiliaed fer sustaining the recent increase in the 
wages of spinners whidi the Association has hnroduoad* • » • Spinners 
are women; they live if khadi lives; if we can help to raise thdr earn- 
ings to a living wage, we are at once not only giving them eoonomic 
independence hut are also raise the dignity of their labour. 

... While it is open to those vrho will not spin to help by 
danations, the value of work which makes tis one in spirit with the poor, 
whidi enhances the dignity of all labour, especialty women*# labour, and 
%vhieh develops within us a love of hand-woven and haad^spun doth as 
nothing else can, is something vdiich cannot be reckoned in terms of money. 

Girl students in colleges often ask roe in what way they can serve 
the country. Each one of them could contribute her quota in this man- 
ner loo. 

I shall be very grateful if you will give your blcanng and i^tproval 
to thii Kheine and thereby .trengthen my appeal. We ought of coune 
to be able to raise many more than 3,000 voluntem w join hantls in 
this endeavour. . . . 

I heartily endorse this appeal. It will be a shame if even 
three thousand sisters cannot found who vrould labour for the 
starving millions. It is well that the Rajkumari has laid stress 
,on identification with the poor through labour willingly and 
cheerfully done. 

Sevaorau, March lit 1^^ 

Hanjan, 23 - 3-1940 


1 Only exoerpto are rqmduoed here. 

^The annual sestioii of wWdi was held M AKahalmcl ftuih January 
21 to SI , 19411 



3J9. KHADI BAJiKS^ 


A correspondent writes:^ 

I believe in.khadt. • . . But my mesm are limited. So I nuuie it a 
pomt to lay aside Re. 1 per month. Yet 1 am afraid the saving is %vithin 
easy reach of prating needs. So I oonoeive a scheme of *Khadi Banks*. 
. • • An amount of money may be deposited at a tin|e or at suitable in- 
tervals vdth a certified A.I.S.A. khadi bhandar. Such a bank would differ 
Iran a money bank in that the money once deposited cannot be with- 
drawn except through khadi purchase equivalent in value. The A.I.S.A. 
may imie books to such customers who may from dme to time draw 

hmuks of appropriate denominations on the bhandars and purchase khadi. 

The advantages of having such banks are obvious. . . . the AI.S.A. 
%rould be in a position to guarantee the wages of the wagc-eameni. . • • 
the interest earned by the A.I.S.A. would be capitalised and utilised to- 
wards reduction of the cost of khadi to purchasers without in any way 
iiyuring the wages of the wage-earners. . • . 

The suggestion reads attractive. Let the A.I.S.A. experts 
consider it. If the purchasers will forgo interest and a sufficient 
number subscribe, it should be possible to cheapen khadi. 

Sevaoram, March 11, 1940 
Harijm, 16-3-1940 


320. DISCUSSIOJf WITH A MISSJONART* 


Sbvaoram, 

[Before Mardi 12, J940y 

[<^.] CouM you tell me the things one shoukl avoid in aider to pre- 
sent the gospel of Christ? 

[a.] Cease to think that you want to convert the whole 
world to your interpretation of Christianity. At the end of 

*This appeared under "Notes-. 
iOnty extracts are reproduced here. 

Praminoty note 

^Reproduo^ firom Mahadev Oesai’s ** O o casi o n al Notes” 

’ The discussion took place befcre Gandhiji left for Raiqgaih on March 12. 
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OBCOWON WITH A MOHIONAltY 321 

reading the Kble, let me tell you, it did not leave on my mind 
the hi^xeanon that Jesus ever meant Quristians to do ashat the 
bulk of those vrho take his name dp. The moment you adf^t 
the attitude I su^^est, the field of service becomes limitless. You 
limit your own capacity by thinking and saying that you must 
proselytize. 

I see wiiat you mean. We have been cumbered by ereech and maa> 
made things. We feel that we dioukl be in a place udtere all barrien have 
broken down. 

Gandbiji instanced a few Christians vrho, he said, saw the central feet that, 
if they wanted to live this Christian life, they diould literally follow the words: 
“Not he that sayeth ‘Lord, Lord*, but he that doeth His will.”* 

You are living a guided life. Could you kindly tdl me your experience 
of guidance? 

I do not regard God as a person. Truth for me is God, 
and God’s Law and God are not different things or facts, in the 
sense that an earthly king and his law are different, because 
God is an Idea, Law Himself. Therefore it is impossible to con- 
ceive God as breaking the Law. He therefore does not rule our 
actions and withdraw Himself. When we say He rules our ac- 
tions, we are simply using human language and we try to limit 
Him. Otherwise He and His Law abide everywhere a^ govern 
everything. Therefore 1 do not think that He answers , in every 
detail every request of ours, but there is no doubt that He rules 
our action, and 1 literally believe that not a blade of grass 
grows or moves without His will. The free will we enjoy is less 
than that of a passenger on a crowded deck. 

Do you fed a sense of freedom in your communion with Ood? 

I do. I do not feel cramped as 1 would on a boat full of passen- 
gers. Although I know that my freedom is less than that of a 
passenger, I appreciate that fre^om as I have imbibed through 
and through the central teaching of the Gita that man is the 
maters of his owu dcstluy^ in the sense that he has freedom of 
tdioice as to the manner in which he uses that freedom. But he 
is iu> controller of results. The moment he thinks he is, he comes 
to grief. 

Harijan^ 23-3-1940 


* St. MatAtWt vn. 21 

* BkofiHad Gila, vu 5 
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S2l. JATAFRAKASH NARATAje 

The arrest of Shri Jayaprakash Narayaa if unfiHtunate. He 
if no ordinary worker. He if an authority on fodalifm. It may 
he said that what he does not know of Western sodalism nobody 
else in India does. He is a fine fighter. He has ibrsaken all for 
the sake of the deliveramce of his country. His ii^ustry is tireless. 
His capacity fiw suffering is not to be excelled.' I do not know 
what apeech has brought him within the law.* But if 124 A or 
the highly artificial S^tions of the Defence of India Act are to 
be inspanned for catching inconvenient persons, then any person 
whom the authorities want can be easily brought within the law. 
1 have said before now that it is open to the Government to 
predpitate a crisis if they wish to. They have every right to do 
so. But 1 have hugged the hope that the fight wiU be allowed 
to develop along its natural course so long as it keeps strictly 
non-violent. Let there be no camouflage. If Shri Jayaprakash 
Narayan is guilty of violence, violence should be proved. What 
the arrest has done is to make the people believe that the Brit- 
ish Government vrant to fixrce the issue. History will then have 
repeated itself. During the first civil disobedience the Govern- 
ment had forced the issue by arresting the A(i Brothers’. Is this 
arrest a prearranged plan, or is it a blunder committed by an 
over-zealous officer? If it is the latter, it should be set right. 

SaVAORAif, March 12, 1940 
HariM 16-3-1940 


$22. QUESTION BOX 
Do I DiSTnOST THB VlGBXOY? 

n. Don not your identifying yomelf with die Pstna lemlution'* of the 
WecUag Oominitlee beliay diptnot in Lntd Linlithgow, although you have 
pr oftwed to believe in hh liooerity? 

t Hui appeared under '*Nole^. * 

' *> yidli Brave Sutement”, 26-3-1940. 

’ Ihey were een te n ced to two years’ faiyr i io a ment on November 1, 1921. 
4 F»r Appeodiz VL 
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M You have read into the resolutkm what is wholly unutar* 
raah^ by the text. 1 do not doubt the Viceroy’s nnoerity. I 
tove not known a Viceroy who has weired his %vord as Lord Lin- 
lithgow does. It is a pleasure to have a talk with him. For he 
q>eaks vnth the greatest deliberation. His ipeedi is, therefiare, 
jdways brief and to the point. 1 adhere to the remark 1 made 
about our last meeting that, although we could not agree, we 
had come nearer each other.* We might have gone on talkjng 
f<Mr a few days, but we would only have talked round the sub- 
ject and repeatedly come to the same point of disagreement. 1 
was under no handicap for 1 was speaking for myself. He was 
under a severe handicap. He was speaking under orders. He 
had no authority to go outside his instaructions. And so we parted 
the best of friends. But so far as I am concerned, I expect many 
more meetings. The resolution makes the Congress position clear 
beyond doubt. It represents also my own position. If the Brit- 
ish Government really mean full-hearted Dominion Status with 
the rig^t to secede, then they can have no difficulty in accepting 
the Congress position. Unfortunately Lord Zetland’s interview^ 
shovrs that it is not India which is to determine her future but 
Britain wU do so for her. This is not even Dominion Status of 
any known variety. Once the British Government are sure that 
they can no longer hold India, all the difficulties that are now 
being put forth on their behalf will vanish like darkness before 
dawn. For they are all of their creation. They are inherent 
in exploitation. I hope you now see that there is no question of 
distrust of the Viceroy. Events had to move to where they arc. 

Fear of ‘Isms* 

You >ay that no such thing a* Gandbum exhu, and that vdiat 
you fix is nothing new. 1 am a Muslim. I see flashes of Islamic glocy 
in Gandhism. As a student of theology I see the grandeur of Hinduism and 
the vigour of Christianity amply expounded in Gandhism. It includes also to 
a «KU extent the chaste plulosophy of the entire East. I search die 

pages of India’s past history, but your creed 1 do not find. Why, therebse, 
is it not new, and why may it not be termed Gandhism fix duose of us who 
bdieye in you and therefore it? 

A. I have a horror of ‘isms’, especially when they are at- 
tadied to prt^ names. Even if all that you say of me is true, 

* VUt ‘Task Befixe W, pp. 189-91. 

2 «!• It War?”, n*. 210-1, "Sutement to the pp. 215,6 and 

“Another Enj^hhman’s letter^’, pp. S40-S. 
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It does not make a new sect. My effort is to avtnd not mily new 
sects but even to do anvay with old and superfluous <mes. Afaimsa 
abhors sects. Ahimsa is a uniiying force. It discovers unity in 
diversity. .\U diat you say is derivable from ahiflisa. To bring 
into being a new cult is repugnant to ahimsa, to the very e^qie* 
riment I am maldng. Thus you will, I hope, see that ^ere is 
no room for 'Gandhism*. 

Women and Thea Work 

You lay, "It it dcvrading both tar man and moman that nvoman 
should be called upon or induced to fonake the heardi and shoulder the rifle 
fijr the protection of that hearth. It ii a reversion to barbarity and the begiii* 

of the end.”* But what about the millions of female labourers in fidds, 
etc.? They are forced to forsake the hearth and become “bread'win- 
nen”. Would you abolish the industrial system and revert to the stone age? 
Would that not be a reversion to barbarity and the b^inning of the end? 
What is the new order that you envisage vidtere the sin of mtJdng women 
work will be absent? 

A. If millions of women are forced to forsake their hearth 
and become bread*winners, it is wrong, but not so wrong as 
Mouldering the rifle. There is nothing inherently barbarous in 
labour. 1 see no barbarity in women voluntarily working on their 
fields whilst they are looking after their homes. In the new order 
of my imagination all will work according to their capacity for an 
adequate return for their labour. Women in the new order will 
be part-time workers, their primary function being to look after 
the home. Since I do not regard the rifle as a permanent feature 
in the new order, its use will be progressively restricted even so 
far as men are concerned. It will be tolerated as a necessary 
evil while it lasts. But I would not deliberately contaminate 
women vrith the evil. 

Roman Script 

Why may not the illiterate masKS be tau^t Me Roman script? 
Thb would eliminate Me exbting controversy between Urdu and IfindL 

A. To teach the Roman script in the place of IRndi and 
Urdu would be like putting the cart before the horse. Our chil- 
dren have first to leam both Hindi and Urdu scripts. Difficult 
questions cannot be sidved by ignoring them or suggesting appa- 
rently easy substitutes. So long as hearts are divided the Roman 
scripts wiU not cement them. It would be an additi<mal burden. 

> Fife **What b Woman’s Role?", pp. 206^. 
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Tbe leanimg of the two scripts is tl»e best and the easiest way 
of at least solving the national language riddle. It opens Hliun 
a^ Urdu thought to both Hindu and Muslim boys and girls udto 
will be the men and women of the future generation. TTie Ro- 
man script will be learnt at its proper time, i.e., when our boys 
and girls are taught the English langptage, as some undoubtedly 
will be. 

How TO Begin? 

(>. Gongpres ckunoun for unity, but the princtplei trhidt must be 
ibilowed to attain that unity, viz., Hindu-Muslim felt(nv*feeling, no caite dii- 
tincdons, no hatred towards each other and towards fbreignen, co-operative 
endeavour, all these are presented to audiences ihrougli the micR^one but 
not acted upon. Tell* me, what are the duties of a Congress member? I 
would love to join and will put forth all my energy to do my bit for the 
country. 

A. You need not mind what otliers do or ought to do. 
Charity begins at home. Let yours begin with yourself. Abolish all 
caste and religious or race distinctions from your heart. Be true 
to everyone — ^Hindu, Muslim, Harijan, English, etc., as you are, 
I hope, to yourself, and you will And that so far as you are con- 
cerned your difficulty will be solved and your example will be 
copied by others. Be sure that you have banished all hate from 
your heart, and that you have no political or other objective in 
loving and serving your neighbour as if he was your own self. 

Sevaoram, March 12, 1940 
Harijan, 16-3-1940 


323. LETTER TO MIRABEUH 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
March 12, 1940 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your second letter. I have given you all the details 
I knew of P‘. You are not to defy any orders. There is no C.D. 
for anybody as yet. When it is declared those ei^ged in con- 
structive activities will be unaffected. You are engaged in such. 
Why do you antidote my orders? Last time you were enga^ 
in political activities. This time you are not. A satyagrahi is 


^ PkTSumablyp Prithvi Sio^ 
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always prepared fiar, but does not anticipate, represnon. He im- 
putes no evil to his opponent. Here is an interruption. 

Love. 

Bapo 

ttcm the orifpiial: C.W. 6451. Courtoy: Mirabdin. Ako C.N. 10046 


324. LETTER TO VIJATABEHN M. PAMIHOU 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
March 12, 1940 

cm. V^AYA, 

I had your letter from Ambla about Abu. I have already 
replied* to it. Yesterday I got your letter written from Varad. 
Father^ is suffering very much. May God release him. I hope 
he remains perfectly calm. I am leavii^ for Ramgarh this even- 
ing. Ba will remain here. Amritlal has returned from his tour. 
He must be writing to you. 

BlfsstHigs fiom 

Bapu 

SmT. VlJAYABEHN 

[G/o] Naranbhai Patel 
Varao, via Bardou, T. V. Rly. 

From a photMUt of the Giyirati: G.N. 7125. Abo C.W. 4617. Courtesy: 
Vyaymbdm M. Puicliolt 


325. LETTER TO SHRIKR1SHJ4ADAS JAJU 

Sevagram, 
March 12, 1940 

cm. jAjvjt, 

The khadi proUem has always been before me right from the 
beginaiitg. In the past 1 used to insist that those who do sacri- 
iic^ ^[Hnning nu»t s(Hn a fine count. We had come up to 40 
cwmt. Later I stopped insisting on it. The first thing now u 
that we must revive the practice and, secondly, we must teach 

* n* p. 309. 

^ Vamhh^ Fam 
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the etatnen summers and ounelvet to spin fine-oount yam of good 
qualhy. We should also efibct improvements in the means neoe^ 
sary fbr fine spiniung. 

An annual conference wn>uld of course be a good thing. 1 
see no olgection to its being held under the auiqpices of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh. Why and vdiere should we search fiv another 
body for that purpose? You are right in what you say about 
the ejqpenses. The centre must not bear them. The province 
which vrishes to do so may bear them. The delegates* expenses, 
if any, should be borne by the respective provinces. This will 
ensure greater selflessness. Communicate these fiosh conditions 
and reply to all those who have asked for [the conference]. We 
will decide the venue after %ve hear from them. I will try to 
attend. 

Replacii^ Kishorelal by Gopabandhu Babu^ will be all right. 
I should like to point out the following, if not more, for 
research.* 

(1) The problem, of how to popularize khadi, etc., js there, no 
doubt. 

(2) Is there any necessary connection between village crafts like 
spinnii^, etc., and ahimsa? If there is, what is the nature of 
that connection? 

(3) What are the crafts which cannot be carried on without 
ahimsa? And what are the ones in which violence is unavoidable? 
Or is there no such distinction? 

(4) Does India have any special gift in regard to ahimsa? 

Bbswigs Jhm 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Fiom the manuicript of Mahadev Desai'i Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Deiai 


tGopabandia ChawBifi 
>11ui ssBloioe h ia Haidi. 



326. DISCUSSIOJf WITH CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES^ 

Sbvaoram, 

[Monk 12, 1940Y 

[ft-J What started you on your career of kaderdup? 

[a.] It came to me, unsought, unasked. I do not know, 
though, what sort of leader I am, and whether 'what I am do* 
it^ is leadership or service. But whatever it is, it came to me 
unasked. 

But the fHeads who came were sure Uiat they were leaden, and they 
asked fi>r gui d a n ce as leaden of Christian thought. 

All I can say is that there should be less of theology and 
more of truth in ail that you say and do. 

Will you kindly explain it? 

How can I explain the obvious? Amongst agents of the many 
untruths that are propounded in the world one of the foremost is 
theology. I do not say that there is no demand for it. There 
is a demand in the world for many a questionable thing. But 
even those who have to do with theology as part of their work 
have to survive their theology. I have two good Christian friends^ 
who gave up theology and decided to live the gospel of Christ. 

Are you sure that no great result has come through your own study of 
Jesus? 

Why? There is no doubt that it has come, but not, let me 
tell you, through theology or through the ordinary interpretation 
of theologists. For many of them contend that the Sermon on 
the Mount does not apply to mundane things, and that it was 
only meant for the twelve disciples. Well, 1 do not believe this. 

I think the Sermon on the Mount has no meaning if it is not of 
vital use in everyday life to everyone. 

Is there not to be found a solution to die present-day proUems in the 
teadiing of Jesus? 

*Jtqiraduced lirom Mafaadev Desai’s “Occasional Notes”. 

^The disemsfam took place on Mardi 12, the day Gandhiji left for 
Ramgaifa. 

* Samud E. Stokes and C. F. Andreivs 
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Well, you are now dragging me in deeper waters, and you 
will drown me. 

What it the pieieat trend oT the thought oT young India? 

It would take a brave and knowing man to answer ^ts 
question. But I must tell you that you have overstayed your time 
already.* And if you go on questioning and cross^uestioning me, 
I dare say you will floor me without being any the wiser fi>r 
having done so. 

Httrijm, 23 > 3>1940 


327. CABLE TO CAJtL HEATH 

Afareh [I3]\m0 

Carl Heath 

Fiuends House, Eusto.v, London 

YOUR LETTER*. CONGRESS DOES NOT DICTATE. OON- 

STITUENT ASSE.UBLY OR EQUIVALENT INCLUDES ALL 

MINDS CO.NGRESS MUSUM LEAGUE AND PRINCES IP 
THEY WILL COME AS ELECTED REPRESENTATIVES. SUCH 

ASSEMBLY ITSELF INVOLVES AGREEMENT NOT IMPOSITION. 
SITUATION NOW BAFFLING WAS NOT SO MONTHS 
AOO. HOLD CONGRESS ATTITUDE HONEST REASONABLE 
ANSWERS PRESENT REQUIREMENTS. NO OBJECTION PRELI- 

MINARY SMALL MEETING REPRESENTATIVES. DIFFICULTY 
WHO WILL CHOOSE THEM. WE ALL WANT SETTLEMENT 
BUT OMENS POINT CONTRARIWISE. 

Gandhi 


From a photostat: G.N. 1035 


I had promised the masicoaries five miaata aIdiou{^ he was 

in the letter to Agatha Harrison dated Mar* 13 it " ^*** ^ * ^* 
on March 13 and de^tched on March 14 from Haxaiihaa^ 

> VU$ "Another EngUshman’s letter” , pp. 340>S. 
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On Train to Raimarh, 

Monk 13, 1940 

MV DEAR FRKNO, 

I have read yours* of 23rd February many times. 

There should never be any difference of ofunion between us, 
for there is complete heart contact and agreement as to the end 
and the means. If therefore there is any difference left, it can 
be doe only to an incomplete appreciation of facts. 

The Osngrcss does not dictate or claim to be infallible. It 
does, however, deny dictatorship to the Muslim League, for ex* 
ample, and even dares to deny it to the British Government 
though as a matter of fact the latter is the dictator. Hence if the 
British Government will not resign the dictatorship, the Cong^ress 
has perforce to use its only non*violent sanction to dislodge it 
from the position it should never have occupied. 

What does the Gol:^p'ess ask? It asks that all the interested 
parties appoint a tribunal which cannot err as to what is right, 
viz., a constituent assembly of representatives elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage or an equivalent. Independence or even domin* 
ion status of the sincere type means nothing if it does not mean 
self-determination by the people of India. The minorities repre- 
sented on the Assembly will practically dictate their own safe- 
guards. Neither the Congress nor the Muslim league can be 
allowed to obstruct the proceedings of such an elected Assembly. 
Whoever does, adopts the role of a dictator. 

There remain the Princes. They are free to come if they are 
elected not by the common vote but by the vote of their [own]^ 
people on the basis of adult suffrage. Pray remember they are 
a creation of the British Govomment. Hie treaties that are ad- 
verse to the rights of the people have no value but the Congress 
has not suggested any breach of treaty obligations. The pa^ of 
British EGstory in India is soiled urith narratives of Ixtiken trea- 
ties, pledges and promises. But I personally recognize the Rritidi 
OoyfRnmenfs difficulty in the matter. Hiey have raised a 

* VUi "Ancmita En|^Jmum*i Letter**, pp. 340*3. 

^ Illegible ia die soatoe 
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SSI 

mouler, they cannot aU of a sudden alxduh him. There[fore] I have 
s^: *Deal wth British India only.* The Britidi Government have 
without reference to the Princes pven to Provinces, i.e., British 
India, not real autonomy but a kind of glorified municipal sel^ 
government as it has turned out to be in practice. Let them now 
allow die people of British India the right of determining their 
mode of government through representatives elected as suggested 
above. 

You have said “a small private but very responsible oemfer^ 
ence of a dozen representative Indian men work out to agreement* 
the main points of the desired constitution”. 'Fhc suggestion was 
discussed by the Viceroy. The difficulty is who will select the 
men? Anything sliort of elected men will lead to nothing new in 
the present artificial atmosphere. Such a committee will naturally 
be elected by the larger constituent assembly. 

What I have said can only be done by agreement, never by 
dictation. The question shorn of all camouflage resolves itself 
into this. Arc the British Government prepared to make a dec- 
laration to convene at the earliest opportunity, not later than the 
termination of the war, a constituent assembly of representatives 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage or an equivalent for the 
purpose of determining the mode of the Government of India 
including Princes’ India, if possible, and without if they won't 
agree? Pending the convening of such an assembly the Govern- 
ment of India will be conducted, as far as possible, as if it was 
responsible to the Central Assembly without the officiaP bloc and 
the Viceroy’s Council shall contain a majority of elected repre- 
sentatives from the Assembly. 

If in all I have said above you see dictation or want of the 
spirit of accommodation or disinclination to recognize British diffi- 
culty, you will please say so and tell me in what way the test 
faib and I shall try to give you satbfaction. There is no desire 
on the part of responsible Congressmen to pick a quarrel with 
the British Government. On the contrary there is keen desire to 
eiqslore every means of conciliation. 

TtHn ftewirfr, 
M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: G.N. 1034 


^Thii should perhaps read: “work out by agreement**; vU$ also 
p. 341. 

*The sontce, however, has “noo-offieml”. 



329, LETTER TO AGATHA HARRISOM 


On the Train, 

Monk 13^ 1940 

mr OSAR AOATHA, 

A cable u going to friend Carl Heath in answer to his letter. 
I endose copy of my letter* and cable*. 

Things are sliding. 1 am trying hard but perhaps the slide 
is not preventible. They are afraid to part with power. I would 
however ask you not to worry. I am not. If we act rightly, we 
need not be anxious about results. After all we don’t control 
them. So long as the Princes and the Muslim League are put forth 
as obstacles, there can be no meeting*ground. The Princes are 
a new creation. They were never before brought into the picture. 
The Muslim League with its impossible demands cannot be al- 
lowed to interfere with the progress of the country. There are 
many private organisations. But they do not count, for they, 
more or less, support the Got^ess. What more can be said or 
done to placate them than that their duly elected representatives 
should determine their safeguards? The war preoccupation is 
there. But the Indian claim is part of the war cares*. You 
accuse the Congress of ungratefulness because it raises a legitimate 
issue; well, what can I say? Am I to repent of my having taken 
up a high stand? Gan the Congress pretend to have the non- 
violence it has not? But 1 must not bother you with the trou- 
Ues here. You have enough there. I know you are doing all 
you can and I am happy over the thought. Charlie is doing well. 

Love. 

Bapo 

FNmb a phoMMtat: 1516 


* &* VUk 6ie two preoeding itom. 
*The aouioe haa “care”. 
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330. LETTER TO KASTURBA GAJfDHI 

On thb Train, 
Monk 13, mo 

BA, 

1 did not At all like leaving you. Follow Sushila't inttnio* 
tions as regards your medicine and food. I slept a great deal on 
the way. There vrasn’t much disturbance at the stations. There 
are about twelve girls with me from the Mahila Ashram. Do not 
worry about me. 

BksdHgi Jmm 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Giyarati; M.M.U./XXIV 


331. LETTER TO SHARDA G. CHOKHAWALA 

Manh 13, 1940 

CHI. BABUDI, 

Anand* must be fine. You can safely carry him and go out. 
Sushila may help you to carry him. The child's feet and stom- 
ach should be properly covered. You should go out for walks 
twice a day. Shakaribehn also must go for walks. Give Ba as 
much of your company as possible, sing bhajans to her. 

BItstmt* fiam 
Bapu 

From the Gujarati or^nal: C.W. 10027. Courtesy: Shardabehn G. 
Chokhawala 


332. LETTER TO KRISHJfACHAJfDRA 

On the Train, 
Mardi 13, 1940 

cm. KRBHNACHANDRA, 

I am not often guilty of working beyond my strengdi. I mean 
does not permit working beyond limiu. One who knows 
no limits knows no ahimsa. 1 too have my shortcomings 

> Addressee’s son 
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It is certainly <me’s duty to q}eak jrieasant words; but this 
«&taib a ride of iupping into untruth. I have a habit q>ealt> 
ing peasant truth, it is a good habit. That is wdiy I wrote of the 
poinbility of my overdcni^; it. Is this enough? 

Bapu 

Aoin a phottMtat 'of the Hindi: G 4340 


333. STATEMENT TO THE PEESS^ 

Raboarh, 

March 14, 1940 

The news of the death of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’ and of the 
usuries to Lord Zetland, Lord Lamington and Sir Louis Bane 
has caused me deep pain. I offer my condolences to the de- 
ceased’s family, and hope that the injured %vill soon recover. 1 
regard this act as one of insanity. Such acts have been proved 
to be iiyuriout to the causes for which they are committed. I hope 
this will not be allowed to affect political judgment.’ 

Harijan, 23-3-1940 


334, SPEECH AT KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

EXHIBITION 


Mazharpuri, Ramoarh, 

March 14, 1940 

Opening the Exhibitian . . . Mahatma Gandhi said: 

1 believe through Ichadi we can make the villagers of India 
self-consdous and self-sufficient and give them such strength that 
they will be able to take steps for their uplift.^ 


’This appeared m Hat^ under the title "An Insane Act”. 

’ Fonneily Lieutenant-Govenior of the Punjab. He was diot dead by 
Udham Sii^ on March 13, 1940, at a meeting of the East India Assoda* 
tten in Caxten HaU, London. 

3 The Gomress Wocldng Gonunittee, wdiidi met at Ramgaih bosn Maidi 
15 to 19, passed the following resolution: 

"The Working Gominittee has learnt with deq> regret of the assassina- 
tion of Sir Midmd O’Dwyer and dse wounding of Mhrquea of Zedand and 
odiers by a person safal to be an IiktSan. The Gomm i ttee does not attadi any 
significanoe to tids unfhrtunate act of violenoe. Neverdsdets it withes 
to reitense its oondedon dmt all such acts are usurious to die n a ti o n al cause." 

4 The Mhnnng paragraph is from Mtrgisa. 



cui show the villagers that tiiey have in tiwar poteririon 
cralb thM can stand the invaskm of bcmlis fipom aeroplanes. Bnt 
the]K are ignorant of thw treamres which have been mostly loot* 
ed* and are on the brink of extin^ion. We have to awaken 
them’to a sense of those treasures and diqiel their ignorance and 
darkness. That is the function of these exhibitions. 

M a h a tm a Gandhi . . . paid a trifanta to Mr. Shanknlal Banker of A.1AA. 
who had worked with aeal for the improvement of and villas 

indnttria. Eiqwening hh appreciation of the numeraue Mthiiitf, he 
that India had made an onward matdi with legmd to rntlegr 
Deqiite the force* of obetrucdon good pr ogre w had been maintained. Ihe 
econ o ouc potendaiida of village induitria %vere indeed very great. 

Ha urged that villagets ehoukl be enlightened wtdt regard to die pod* 
tkm obt a i nin g in the world at large and how they were being esploited. 
Rich people had a great icepouibility in aemu ch at they oouU u|dift and enifeh 
rural life by luppordng village industrtee. The Gongtew, far fifty yean now, 
had been acdvely engaged in tendering Mich aaustanee. 

No etrug^ was needed for swany, it could be obtained very eaeily and 
peaoefidly at also communal unity, he added. 

Mahatma Gandhi enqihasiied the need for educating the villagen in 
malting them oonsdous of their own potendalides. If they had been rendered 
unemployed or been exploited, it %vas mostly due to tgnoranee, which must 
be removed and- the people made to undentand that they need not live ah 
ways as they had been in the past and unable to get out of the Slough of 
DeqMod. They should be made to know something of the outside world 
and how their land was beiug exploiled. The most effective way to prevent 
sudi exploitatioa lay in reviving the village industries, specially the eharkha. 
The Congress, Sat die last fifty years, attempted to uplift the villages. These 
gave birth to the Khadi Sangh and the Talimi San^ The former propagated 
die cuh of the Aarfcha while the Talimi San^ illustrated how n«imm.i.Mt 
uidty could be achieved.* 

The true Indian civilization is in the Indian villages. The 
modem city civilization you find in Europe and Amerba, and in 
a handful of our dties which are copies of the Western cities and 
which were built for the foreigner, and by him. But they cannot 
ia«r It is only the handicraft dvilization that will endure and 
^And the test of time. But it can do so only if we can correlate 
the intellect with the hand. The late Madhnsudan Das used to 
say oiur peasants and workers had, by reason of wmking with 
buUocks, become like bullocks; and he was rig^t. We have to 

iTIv* fbOowhig pangmpb is fifous Hsrjfss. 
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: iUt -^nm} from the ettete of timte to the ertste et-mmi, and 
ihat .we oan do only fay emrelating the intdleet wilfa the Inuid. 
liot uhty they kam to wodk intelUgently and nMfce KWiething 
new every di^, not until they are tauc^t to know the ^ 
worky'caa we raise them from their low eftate« 

A Bombay or a<0ileiittt did not rq;M«Mnt true India,' but it wm' dm. 
Hvpn laUH of viOagei dart %vere ifMcad dU««|d>o*>t dio oountry vdiicli were, 
real India. .. The vilblgen nnut be made to realiie thdr own inherent la n n gdl 
and capadtiei and taught to depend on themeelveB for their' vind neede. Ihey 
ahoaU be made ..to produce their own food and dothing, ufoidi oouht be dene 
by. euccCieRilly woriing out the programmea of khadi and village induettieK 

Mahatma Oan^ laid pardeular cmphaeie on tte^ TUhel 
Saagh .{baeie edueatkn), which he daimed could solve the cenuaMitit prob* 
leia. Aa a etatter of foot the worfctng of the scheme so for had tieaily 
densoaetiated diet this end could be achieved. The scheme of baeie edaeadon, 
be atserted, was not uupired by any partisan motive. It was dndhitdy noo- 
.wmmiind . The scheme had been often criticized by various people foam 
<BSb«nt pointt of view, but he was convinced that this sdseme trat capable 
of bringing about conudete harmony between tite Hindus and Muslims. 

, . ^ Oaotinuing his speedi, Qandhiji said, any reform in India must begin witii 
dm villages. ... 

Qandhiji conceded that village crafts could not be exported. He' did 
nM waait it. He wanted to make the poor villagers get food and clothing. 

1919, the message of khadi had been placed before the country. The 
m^arirKa Sangh. the village uplift scheme as abo the new Talimi San^ were 
the outcome of the same. He hoped people would devote mote tuna to the 
aehihitioo. 

Reitantiag the importance of village industries, Mahatma Gandfai ear^ 
aesdy plaaded diat evaryone in this oountry should take to diem ieciously 
for. the a m a ntiip adon of India. 

Amrtto Bear IbMto, IS'3.1940, and Msri>i, 



ON WAY TO WORKING COMMITTEE MEETING AT WARDIU 




< m. DiSCUSSlOM AT WORKtMG COMMiTTES^ 

Ramoarh, 

Monk IS, I9i0 

OANDHigi: If some such statement^ is made ou behalf of the 
Goagress it will help to educate the masses. It will place before 
the country a picture of the kind of freedom we aim at. . . .* 

Gandhiji dropped the propoutl. He, however, itill held diat a dedanuka 
would not be amin in the present sitiution. It nuy do us good to tell the 
people idiat the meaning and content of our freedom is. 

Gandhiji asked the members of the Committee to enlighten him on 
three questions, viz., (I) what should the Congress stand be if they were oon> 
firosUed with the demand for a division of India into Hindu India and Musliffl 


India, (2) was the country prepared for civil disobedience, (3) what was their 
precise conception of Constituent Assembly.* 


OANDUiji: 1 want to jpve you a picture of what 1 understand 
by Constituent Assembly. In the transition period we will lay 
down no conditions for the British Government. The army will 
remain and so will their administrative machinery. There will be 
an agreement with the British Government before and aAer the 
Gonsdtuent Assembly. If we are in a minority we will accept the 
dedsions of the Constituent Assembly, whatever they be, for dis- 
dpiine’s sake if for nothing else. If they want the army to re- 
we shall not resist. I may not even press for the with- 
drawal of the army if a minority wants it. If impossible demands 
are put forward, we will have to submit to them. If corrupt men 
coiue and spoil the show we are helpless. The larger the scale of 
fraoG^ for the Constituent Assembly the better. Mutual goodwUl 


■t ihe meetmg wis attended by Abul Kalam Azad, Sarc^ Naidt^ 
jinipijhAclftl Ndmi, Vallabhbhai Paid. Abdul GhafDur Khan, Jamnalal 

Sit^inuEnayya, BhulaWuu Dcsai, Shankerrao Deo, Profulla Chandra 
yfdi^irrt yiH«ML Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. Rajcndra Prasad preiideda 
fg, and Gandhiji were present by special invitation^ The 

WoiljHtt Gonimittee met from March 15 to 19, 1940. 

v* Eariic£, Gandhi had read out a draft resolution scot by Jayaprakash 
teirti of wdiich, vide -‘Jayaprakash’s Picture’*, 14-4-1940. 
jMopoaal was opposed by Abul Kalam Azad, Jawaharlal Ndini 
Patel. 

fbOowed by specdics of Bhulabhai Desai, P. C. Ghosh, PattahU 
, and others inc l u ri i n g Rajcndra Prasad. 
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is notmuy toe the Ckmstituent AsMhably to come mto bdng aad 
function efficiently. Widiout this the ftritish Government may very 
well use the IPirineei and the Mudims as oounterwd||ht against us. 

AU that 1 have heard from you has strengthened my 
that the country is not ready for civil disobedience. I do not 
see much chance of improving our jneparations. Whatever has 
been done in U.P. is good but 1 cannot evolve non*vudence from 
the awakening created there by Jawaharlalji. K^adi will crmne 
non-violent strength in the people. I have no doubt we can get 
complete independence through non-violence. I can fight a whole 
world with a small disciplined Congress, but the big Congress 
we have is unwieldy. If the C. D. is started, ‘disobedience’ will 
remain and ‘civil* disappear. As things are, I dare not start C. D. 
I may find a way out if [my] present relation with the Congress 
is severed. I cannot leave my programme. I am not obstinate. 
I am given no alternative programme. I cannot produce a ncm- 
violentarmy from the agitation that is created by propaganda. 
The people have to be disciplined by work. Such an army will 
not go astray. Non-violence in the masses can be easily created. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer said to Bhulabhai in an interview with 
him that Gandhiji has grown sdffer about the goal. It is true. 

I do not find any honest response from the other side. 

Inside the country I have my difficulties. I find no suitaUe 
material for fight. I shall not start a fight Unless my conditions 
are fulfilled. I don’t want people to be crushed. If a fight is 
launched without proper preparations, it is the poor who will suf- 
fer. I had to withdraw from Riykot as there was no internal 
strength. Whatever strength there was, was theatrical in charac- 
ter. My withdrawal wiu a great service to the people of Rjy- 
kot; but tor it there would have been reaction and sufibring. I 
don’t want to do anything which will bring about He mnraliaiariim r 
If the struggle is started and disdjdine is slael^ aiul every 
ffroup does what it likes there will be disaster and the cafise 
sufibr. Everybody admits that there is indisdpline in the Gim|pb^ 
and yet everybody participates in it. I d<m’t mind if pe^e git 
demoralized on account of waiting. That will be a lesser eviLr 

An idtemative occurs to me. I should be freed from the buiv 
dei^ of my conneedcm with you aiid you go ahead. I will keto 
ifiyself in reserve. If naxsmry I may join later.* I nmy be a 

*Hw report in iwrea4ds:'^t wcwdd free them firom lAat 
acting iqpon tiwn at an inculxv, and it woidd at An naan time leave ttim Ale 
to punue Ui eape rk uent of a him ea more inteadvefy and vntiioat tiMuj^ 

tile nhlioni vAo looked to lum fiu diiectioo.** 
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faratat reed and may land you into unexpected doubles. 1 
m>.gltf not begin the movement fiir an indefinite length (rf* tim^ 
and I might stop it abruptly. However much you may agree with 
mie, your ahimsa does not go as far as mme. And if after twenty 
years of practice of it I have not been able to win the affection 
and trurt of the Mussalmans, my ahirosa must be of a very poor 
quality indeed. Why not then let me further examine myself, 
and make further researches in non>violence? 

Turning to the Maulana he uud: 

I have not the sliglitest doubt that the Congress and the 
nation can have nothing to lose and everything to gain by the 
step. There is no question of my distrusting you or other members 
of the Working Committee or the nation. It is a question of 
my distrust in myself. I am sure that, if you release me, I may 
be able to give civil disobedience a purer and a nobler shape. 

But the Maulana demurred. Me aomdiow could not reconcile himaeir (o 
the propoial. “You must not fiirget,” he said, “that it «ras at your comm and 
that I accepted to serve this year, and you cannot now Corsake me. One cannot 
dunk of dvil disobedienoe without you.” 

RAjAji: Is dvil disobedience die only way? Can %ve not try another 
method? If we think our strength is small we must relate our demand to 
our strength. 

OAMDHiji: 1 have not given up the idea of resistance but 
I don’t find any suitable atmosphere for it. The man who 
has tried the experiment throughout his whole life will certainly 
try it once again. But I have to carry on my shoulders the burden 
of the Goi^press organization. I will not think in terms of this 
organization if you release me. 1 can start struggle when I find 
my men ready. I may even do it alone at a pinch. This is what 
I did at Champaran^ I did not have behind me then the pres* 
tige and the influence of the Congress. I am giving you my mind 
as it is necessary that you should know my podtion. The reso- 
lution is not yet passed. 

MAUUuiA sahib: Your always telling the pecqde that they are not 
ready ibr a light demoralizes diem. 

OANDHiji: If it does I cannot help. I cannot lower the de* 
mand, from the people or the Government. We are uidng for 
a Gonstituent Assembly today. I am no more talldi^ in tcrfiis of 
dominion status. That has not been the Congress pontbn. 


*In 1917 
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Waa tuf pontim. Tite Britkhert are unwilling to go even ao fw. 
1 am howew giving iq> that poaitioa now.* 

Wardha Office Satjlagraha File, 194(MI. Gourteiy: Ndira Memorial 
Mukimi and Library 


336. ANOTHER EMSUSHMAJTS LETTER 

Laat week I dealt with a letter from a well-knowm Engliah- 
man vWio ia in India*. Now 1 have a letter from a reiponaible 
Engliah friend* in England, from which I give below all that the 
readers need to know: 

We are quite certain that no such thing as ‘banging the door* has 
happened. The Government still anxiously desires a settlement to be 
reached. Even if normally it did not want thb, it is bound to do so at 
the present timci ia view of the terrific war in which diis country b en- 
gaged. The feeling, however, b growing amongst Government people 
that the Gongren b increasingly regarding ‘settlement* as meaning what 
it alone considers right. Apart from the fiu:t that that b not of the 
nature of a settlement, but rather of a one-sided dictation, I am bound to 
remind you that a war condition does not increase the liberal-mindednew 
of men, but on the contrary tends to strengthen a certain fear and rigidity 
in politics, when men become of necessity concentrated on the terrible 
effort in hand, and more and more unable to allow for opposition. 

Hence, if the Congress rejects conciliation and follows a line of 
immovable opposition, it b more than probable that the British War 
Cabinet will do the same. The time for peaceful settlement will pais 
—a disaster for both India and Great Britain. I need not labour thb. 
Its consequences are obvious. But I may say that it b felt here, by many 
most sympathetic lo the cause of freedom in India, that the Congress b 
not wise in taking so rigid a position and ignoring the grave and indeed 
enormous proUems Great Britain b fiuang that make so difficult a satis- 
factory answer to the Congress daim. 

India claims her freedom in the sense, first, of self-determination. 
Here the quesdon b asked: What b dus Government of India that M 
India wants — Congress Fhrty, Muslims and other conununides, and Prin- 
ces included? The Coogreis fiemandi a Gonsdtuent Assembly to determine 

Ilhe meeting was dicn addressed fay Jawduulal Nduru, Afanl Kahm 
Aaad and C. Rqiagopalacliari. 

2 Fidr “For Englbhmen**, pp. SI3-8. 

* Fidr “Letter to Gari Heath**, pp. 330-1. 
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But It teens deer tint bdbre mcb ea Anenbly omiM usdUly 
itlniipt to teckle this quesdoo, iritli any hope of rachiaf ag r e e n e n l» prior 
work has to be done. Should not, fint, a nnall» privaie but very ret* 
poQsible oonferencc of a dosea representative Indian men work ceit to 
agreement the main points of the desired constitution? 

Given that thb small confbrence %ims representative, and was ao» 
cepted by both India and Great Britain as a responsible body, and 
given the reaching of reasonable agreement, it is practically certain 
that the British Government would accept its dedskm. And it is to be 
supposed that a national assembly of all India, whatever the minor 
modifications it might desire, would substantially do so too. 

This would not be all that the Congress High Gomroand b 
envisaging. But unless the Congress u prepared for ‘%var* there must 
be some meeting of the views of other parties, and some willtngnen 
to meet the de facto Government on procedure. 

There b a great desire and willingness here to reach a solution* 
Everything demands it, and there never was a greater amount of 
dbcussion over Britbh-Indian relations than at the present time. On 
the other hand, there b developing a certain grim determination not 
to accept dictation from what, it is otherwise agreed of course, b the 
major political party in India,— but whose decblon can neither oust 
Great Britain from participation in the solution, nor release her from 
treaties, undertakings and promises. 

The gravity of the situation now b such that 1 most deeply 
pray you not to turn from the wonderful path of patient seeking of 
understanding that has always been yours and return to a past silua- 
tioQ of a kind we both equally hate. 

May I add as a long friend of Indian freedom my deep conviction 
that this struggle must and can be ended in friendship and equality—* 
•ocepUng »U the impUcation* of both theie wordi. For thii. Englwid 
bat to retura to India the domination and contrtri the ha^ caercited, 
not asktng a price; and India hat to claim England’! mamtf. M 
her turrendcr. So only can a lasting peace be icndiM. 
But if this is so, the steps thereto must be ^ntd steps, 

I can wsU bslicvc that “the Government pc^le” did not wto 
to bang the door, but Lord Zetland’s interview left no room for 
doubt. These were his words: 


Referring to Mr. Gandhi’s statement that, if the British 
meat woddLve the framing of the coosdtutkm to Indinns themsdvm^ 
Ae questhms of defence, minoritie.. Princes 
nutlatkally be r«*dved. Lord 

•dmiied Mr. Gmidhi's optimism, he WW tndwpp^ qui*® unaWe to Am, 
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it and Iblt that, a* long at die leaden at dw CSongren maintained their 
fcment atdtude, die ob t aclei in the way of an honourable u ndent a n ding 
would be gmady increaeed. 

Lord Zietland eaid thfM it vras unfintunate diat Congren epoice** 
men made a finUi of the word ‘independence*. lince he waa oonvmoed 
that tfaii had. created a ialte imprenion in Great Britain of the aim 
tvhkh the vast miyarity of Indians had in idew. “That they desire 
freedom to govern themsdves I do not doubt; that they contemplate 
India swinging from die orbit of British Gommonwsalth. I do not for 
a moment believe. In a mad world, they are iar too appreciative ot 
die protection afforded to them by the armed stra^th of Great Brit* 
ain on land and sea.” 

My Gorrespondent is a careful student of contemporary events 
in India. He chooses his wrcHtls bef(»-e using them. Yet he has 
evidently felt unable to correct the impression in Government 
circles that the Congress “is increasingly regarding ‘settlement’ 
as meaning what it alone considers right”. The Congress has never 
taken up an uncompromising attitude and within the four cor- 
ners of its demand has always shown its readiness for a ‘settle- 
ment’. Its demand b unequivocal. It says to the British Gov- 
ernment: ‘If you really mean to part with power and your war 
is not for consolidating your Empire but for democracy all round, 
then you will declare India a free country and let a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult suffrage decide upon the 
form and content of her own Government. No doubt there are 
difficulties, e.g., about defence, about minorities, and the Prin- 
ces. The burden of solving these diflSculties will be shifted from 
you to the Constituent Assembly. If the Assembly cannot solve 
these satisfactorily, it will prove its insolvency. You will have 
done your duty.’ Surely in this there is no one*sided dictation. 

liie smter reminds me of the war condition and suggests in 
efifect that it does not improve one’s temper. I should say that 
a proUem like India is a direct israe in the war; perh^ the 
fiirtunes of war will turn upon the conduct of nationalist bidia. 
People engaged in a war do not lose temper over matters which 
affect the fortunes of war. 

I have no difficulty in endcnrsing the suggestion that some 
work prior to the Constituent Assembly should be done. The writ« 
suggests “a very responsiUe cmifOTOice of a dozen representa- 
tive**. The dff&mlty is of choosmg the representatives. Who will 
cbsose tiiem? They cannot command confidence unless they are 
duly dected. Sudi a crnnuuttee, so far as 1 can see^ cantmly be - 
appoimed by the menbers of die Constituent Assembly. 1 diink 
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the (Uy is ^ne when any party wwth the name will accept as 
representatives Government nonunees as was done at the Round 
Table Conference. 

The Confess has to be and is prepared fiw *war*. But it 
wants to avoid ‘war’. It vriU not yrantonly act so as to be the 
cause of endless suffering to the people. The Congress is ever 
ready to “meet the it facto Government on procedure”. Is the 
latter willing and ready to recognize India as a free country? The 
Congress history shows that it has always met and is today ready 
to meet the wews of other parties on most matters. What it is not 
ready to do is to alter the goal. It must be content to be re* 
duced to a hopeless minority for the sake of preserving its goal. 
It is a trust which it cannot abandon without being disloyal to 
its past. The end of non*violent ‘war’ is always an agreement, 
never dictation, much less hunuliation of the opponent. There 
can be no question of the Congress asking or expecting Britain to 
dishonour just obligations or treaties. 

What, however, I miss is a sincere desire on the part of Brit- 
ain to do unto India what she would wish done to her if the 
position were reversed. The Coi^ess is unreasonable, if it is wrong 
for it to refuse to abate the passion for freedom for which Dada- 
bhai laboured, which Tilak taught India to regard as her birth- 
right, and for which thousands of men and women have cheer- 
fully suffered imprisonment and loss of their possessbns. If it is 
allowed as a worthy passion, the Congress has no fear as to the 
verdict of being regarded as eminently reasonable in everything 
else. 

Ramgarh, March 16, 1940 
Harijan, 23-3-1940 
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<(. You have, I fear, evaded the queitioa of the Princee. Generahy 
you go straight to your ratgect, but tomduiw or other you seem to have 
walked round this subject. 

K. Apparently, but not really, there is some truth in the taunt. 
The fact is that the Princes have never before now been presented 
as a difficulty. They are a new arrow from the British quiver. It 
is British India that is fighting for fireedom. The States people are 
fighting their own battle in their own States against overwhelm* 
ing odds. The people in the States and in British India are 
one. For them the artificial boundaries do not exist. But for 
the administrators the boundaries are very real. British law has 
allowed the Princes to regard as foreigners people fiom British 
India going to the States or people from one State to another. 
And yet the Princes exist only on British sufferance. They can* 
not move without British permission. Their heirs have to be ap- 
proved by the British Raj. Their tuition is also under the same 
supervision. They can be deposed at will. Thus so far as the 
British control is concerned, they are worse oflT than the ordinary 
British subject. But so far as their people are concerned, the 
Princes have unlimited control over them. They can imprison 
them at will and even put them to death. Theoretically foitish 
Raj has a duty by the people also. But it is rarely exercised. 
Taerefore the people of the States labour under a double handicap. 
It must be clear to you from the foregoing narrative that the 
Congress cannot influence the Princes except through the British 
Government. Indeed, the latter will not permit any real approach 
to the Princes. I personally do not desire the extinction of the 
Princely order. But I do want the Princes to recognize the signs 
of the times and shed a large part of their autocracy. In ^ite 
of the powerful British bayonet, the march of the people of toth 
the Indias cannot be stayed. I am hoping that the combined 
vnsdom of all, including the Princes and the present rulers, will 
prevent the mardi from running mad, udiich it is bound to do 
unless a smooth passage is made finr it. I am putting forth the 
best non-violent effort I can, but my non-violence, because of my 
344 
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inqierfectioiu, may fail. 1 ask for the helpiog hand of diose who 
wrouid see India win her goal without a blood bath. 

But if the Princes viriU not listen, I do not ask for their ooer- 
ckm. Let British India have her independence, and I know, the 
Princes know, that true freedom of British India means freedom of 
their people also. For as I have said the two are one. No power on 
earth can keep them in separation for all time. 

Use OP Force aoainst Musums 

12. You talk of complete independence fiom Britain aitd at the tame 
time of settling the question of minorities through a Constituent Assembly. 
This means that, if Muslims do not listen to you, you would want to use 
Briddi forces to compel them to submit to your will. 


A. This question simply ignores my oum position and, so far 
as I know, the Congress position. The Congress cannot want inde- 
pendence and the use of British forces at the same time. But that is 
not all. The Congress will not coerce Muslims or any minority. 
That would not be a non-violent approach. The greatest coercion 
is British coercion. And the Congress is impatient to get out of 
that coercion. My hope in desiring a Constituent Assembly is that 
whether the Muslims are represented by the Muslim League mental- 
ity or any other, the representatives when they are face to face with 
the reality will not think of cutting up India according to religions 
but will regard India as an indivisible whole and discover a national, 
i.e., Indian solution of even specially Muslim questions. But if the 
hope is frustrated, the Congress cannot forcibly resist the express 
will of the Muslims of India. Needless to say the Congress can never 
seek the assistance of British forces to resist the vivisection. It is the 
Muslinu who will impose their will l)y force singly or with Brit- 
ish assistance on an unresisting India. If I can carry the ^ Congress 
with me, I would not put the Muslims to the trouble of using forec. 

I would be ruled by them for it would still be Indian rule. In other 

words, the Congress will have only a non-violent approach 

question and difficulty arising. But just as it is possible that Muriim 

representatives to the Constituent Assembly may wear another hue 

than that of the Muslim League, it is also possible 

may be non-Gongressmen. In that event, the British will be whew 

they arc. only they wiU be wooed by both thc^w 

and will remain the architects of India’s destiny. For then, vnth the 

Congress swept asvay, non-violence wiU be blown to 

naturaUy the infinitely superior violence orthe British aided by the 

willing co-operation of the wooing party wiB easily rule India. For 
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^ <mly f(Kce matched against BritiA fbrce is thmt of non^vidence, 
iiicom|dete thot^ it is, of the Congress. 

Neglect or Samskeit 

ft. Do you knoMT dist the Patna Univenity has practically tabooed 
Ac study of Sanskrit? Do you approve of the step? If you do not, will you 
exprcM your o^nkn in Har^l 

A. I do not know what the Patna University has done. But I 
quite agree with you that the study of Sanskrit is i^ing sadly neglect- 
ed. 1 belong to a generation which believed in the study of the 
ancient languages. 1 do not believe that such a study is a waste of 
time and effort. 1 believe it is an aid to the study of modem 
languages. This is truer of Sanskrit than of any other ancient 
language so far as India is concerned, and every nationalist should 
study it because it makes a study of the provincial languages easier 
than otherwise. It is the language in which our forefathers thought 
and wrote. No Hindu boy or girl should be without a knowledge 
of the mdiments of Sanskrit, if he will imbibe the spirit of his reli- 
gion. Thus the Gayatri} is untranslatable. No translation can give 
the music of the original which I hold has a meaning all its own. 
The Gajmtri is but one example of what I have said. 

Ramoarh, March 17, 1940 
Harijm, 23-3-1940 


338. MOTES 
The London Assassination 

Further details that have come through the Press of the assas- 
sination of Sir Michael O’Dwyer^ and the attempted assassination 
of Lord Zetland, Lord Lamington and Sir Louis Dane confirm my 
opinion that it was a work of insanity. It is none the less reprehen- 
sible on that account. We had our differences with Sir Midiael O’Dw- 
yer, but that should not prevent us firom beii^ grieved over his assas- 
sination or condoling with Lady O’Dwyer amd her family. I would 
like eveipr Indian patriot to share me the shame of the act 
and the joy that the lives of the three distinguished Englishmen were 
saved. We have our grievance against Lord Zedand. We must fi^t 
his leactionaiy pdicy. But there dundd be no malice <» vindictive- 
ness in pur redstance. The papers tell us that the accused acted with 

*A Vedic aimlm invoking die creative enem of dwsan 

> PSA aho "Statenuat to die Pre«”, p. 334. 
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ixmchalance when he faced the court and the qiectatora. 
na d(^ iwt command my admiration* It is to me a sure dsn of 
insanity. The accused is intoxicated %dth the thouf^t of 
Im imvery. I have known drunken men act with a recklessness of 
which they \imuld be incapable in a sober state. I understand that 
exfra rum is issued to soldiers who are sent to tq>ecially li*».a ydous 
tasks. What ^ I to praise, the rum or its aftereffect? The word 
assanin owes its oripn to the hasheesh that was administered to the 
v^ld'be assassins in order to deaden their conscience. This oon- 
tmuing insanity of the accused should fill us with pity and grief. 

If we are to fight fairly and squarely, we must, as far as is hu- 
manly possible, make every Englishman feel that he is as safe in our 
midst as he is in his own home. It fills me with shame and sorrow 
that for some time at least every Indian face in l.ondon will be sus- 
pect. Is it not possible for us all to realize that the masses will never 
mount to freedom through murder? I would like every reader of 
these lines to know that every such act harms our non-violent strug- 
gle and therefore to dissociate himself in the secret of his heart 
and openly from such acts of insanity. 

The National Week 

From 6th April to 13th April has been observed as the National 
Week from year to year. On the 6th April 1919 the masses of India 
found their feet.* It was the inauguration of Civil Disobedience. Its 
non-violent character was signalized by fasting and prayer. Hindus 
and Muslims fraternized as they had never done before. The vow of 
Swadeshi was taken by tens of thousands. 'Fhc 13th April 1919 saw 
the Jaliianwala massacre in which Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood 
flowed promiscuously. The National Week is observed as a week of 
self-purification, in which sales of khadi and other products of village 
industries are otg;anized on a large scale. I have said and I repeat 
that there is no swaraj for the masses except through khadi and 
other village crafts. For there is no non-violent disobedience witli- 
out sustained constructive eflbrt. A living, continuous mass contact 
is impossible without some constructive programme requiring ahnost 
daily contact of the urorkers with the masses. I hope, therefore, 
that the forthcoming Week will be celebrated by all earnest workers 
with due solemnity and with intensive sales of khadi and other pro- 
ducts of village handicrafts. 

Ramoarh, March 17, 1940 
Harijim, 23-3-1940 


» rtd$ V6L XV, pp. 183-8. 



339. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


Monk 17, 1940 

Vaja OHANSHVAIiDAS, 

I read your letter as mtcU as your note.^ I share your unhap> 
piness. I am confident that nothing less can satisfy us on this occasion. 
I see no defect in my scheme. It is for their good also. Their unwil- 
lingness proves that they do not like independence for India. The 
report about the Princes is intolerable. Who told you that I do not 
w^ to see them? I shall meet them at the slightest hint. The fact 
is they do not urant to see me. 

Bksdngt fnm 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

1 am prepared to go to Calcutta for the Seva Sadan, if you so 
desire. 

From the Hindi original: C.W. 8035. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


340. SPEECH AT SUBJECTS COMMITTEE^ 


Ramgarh, 
Monk 18, 1940 

Since I went out of the Congress at Bombay*, there has been 
an understanding between me and the Working Committee that I 
should not be asked to speak at the A. I. C. C. or the Subjects Com- 
fmttee or the open session, and^ should be allowed to conserve the 
little strength that is left in me. I have usually been attending the 
meetings of the Working Committee. On this occasion, 1 myself 

*Both were addressed to Mahadev Desai, whereia among other things 
the addresMe had said: “I had no odier b n si ness except to press it again on 
Bapu that in my ofanian we are gtring the wrong way as the positkin 
i> very critical, he should rcconader the position in ^ lig^ of the views 
held by.some of us.’* 

"^Gandhiji sptdm in Hindi. 

* In October 1934; mh Vol. LIX 

*Omp*ss BuUetm here has: **I diould be allowed to serve the country in 
my own way widi whatever strength s left to me.” 
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WKCMed Uiat I ^ould address the Subjects Committee and also the 
delegates. The Working Ckunmittee agr^ to this and, although I 
vrwted to address you before the resolution' was adi^ted, the Com- 
mittee su^ested th at I do so after the resolution was disposed of. 

It was my desire to see the faces you all, and also to give 
you an Of^rtunity of looking at me and finding out if there had 
been any change in me since my retirement in Bombay. Fifty years 
of public life have given me the capacity to read your faces. I have 
during these years created many institutions, met thousands and tens 
of thousands of people. Besides, I have been in contact with the 
Working Committee and many of you have been in oorreqxMtdence 
with me.* And it should not therefore be difficult for me to get at 
the back of your minds.' But my desire to see you was in order to 
find out where I was. 

You have, I see, made coiuidcrable progress in the art of de- 
bate and I congratulate you, for in a democratic organisation powers 
of persuasion and a higlt level of debate are essential. 1 have also 
seen that the number of amendments you move has also increased, 
and it is well that you should all lie anxious to press new points of 
view,* though 1 cannot congratulate you on some of the amend- 
ments which were either frivolous or absurd. 

You have adopted the resolution practically unanimously as 
there were only seven or eight dissentients.’ That adds to my res- 
ponsibility, for 1 have been witness to dcl>ate. If I had so desired, 
1 should have warned you before voting, but 1 accepted the sugges- 
tion of the Working Committee that I should not address the house 
before the resolution was passed. 

1 do not want to reply to what has l)eeu said by some of you 
in the course of the debate. But I do want to say that, though there 
was a time in my life when I launched movements even if some of 
my conditions had not been fulfilled, I am now going to be hard, 
not for the sake of being hard, but because a General who has to 
lead the army must let the army know his conditions beforehand. 

Let me then tell you that I do not see at the present mtuMnt 
conditions propitious for an immediate launching of the campaign. 
We are hemmed in with difficulties greater than those we had to 

* Vuk Appendix VI. 

STtiw Kntenoe is from Coi^ess BnUetn^ 

^Omgren Bn tf ffi" has: “It should, therefore, not be diflScult for me to 

remember you.” ... . . . . 

*Omgnss BulktiH here adds: “So that any point that is not aoo^led today 

may be accepted tomorrow.” . « 

^Qmgnss BMttm here adds: “Tliey had every right to do so. 
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Unet in the past. They are external and interwd. The extern^ diffi> 
culties are due to the fact that we have dediu^ unmistakaMy 
vdiat we %irant «id the Gkwemment have also declued their inten* 
tions as dearly as posdble. Then there is the fact that die Britidi 
Government are engaged in a wwld war and naturallyt if we en> 
gage them in a we adc fcv enough trouble. This is the fiid 

What, however, appab me is our internal difficulties. I have 
often said that external difficulties need never firigfaten a satyagrahi. 
On the contrary, he flourishes on external difficulties and faces 
them with redoubled zeal and vigour. Today the situation is almost 
the reverse. Our external difiiculties do not And lu stronger and 
more united. Our internal difficulties are increasing. Our Congress 
registers are full of bogus members and members who have swelled 
them because they know that getting into the Congress means get- 
ting to power. Those who therefore never before thought of enter- 
ii^; the Congress have come into it and corrupted it. And how can 
we prevent people from coming into a democratic organization be- 
cause they come from selfish motives? We have not that disdpline, 
and not the strength and piurity of public opinion which would 
compel such people to stay out. 

And this strength and purity cannot come so long as we ap- 
proach the primary members only once in a year for the vote. There 
is no discipline in our ranks, they have been divided up into groups 
whidi strive to gain more and more power. Non-violence as bet- 
v^en ourselves does not seem to us to be necessary.^ Wherever 1 go 
I hear the same complaint. My conception of democracy is not 
the formation of groups quarrelling with one another to such an 
extent as would destroy the organization itself. There may be 
groups, but they should strengthen and not weaken and destroy the 
organization. 

Ours has been both a democratic organization and a fighting 
one, ever siiKe we reorganized it in 1920.’ We have used even 
military language, though in a non-violent sense. Well, then, 1 
want to repeat udiat I have said times without number that, if you 
will be sddiers ih my army, understand that there is no room 
for democracy in that orgaiuzation. The army may be a part of a 
democratic organization, but there can be no democracy in it, as 
there can be none in its rank^ as there is none in our various 

t IIm tntenM tt from Omuwu ftiiflMi. 

^The fiillowins two senteaom are firom OoHgnu BkIMk. 

* Cmgrtst BaOtlm here adds: fight baot yet over." 
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orgiiD^tioiis, A. I. S. A., A.I.V.I^. and so on. fn an army the 
GenmhBTs woi^ is law, and his ctHaditiooa cannot be relaxed. 

I am supposed to be your General,* but I do not know a mote 
feeUe Gener^ in history. I have no sanctions.* My only sanction 
is the love and affection in which you hold me. Ifeit it has its weak- 
ness as it has its strength. I know that you love me. Does your 
love translate itself into action?* If it does not, if it does not mean 
ever-increasing discipline and ever-increasing response to udiat 1 
say, let me declare to you that I cannot launch dvil disobedience, 
and you must select another General. You cannot make me your 
General on your terras.^ You must fulfil the conditions set down in 
the Independence Pledge. You must allow me to tell you that if you 
do not fulfil those conditions it will not be possible for me to launch 
a struggle. . . .You cannot compel me to lead you against my will. 
When you appoint me as your General, you must obey my com- 
mand. There can be no argument about it. Know, therefore, that I 
will insist on my conditions. They are inexorable, and if you do not 
observe them, I will automatically withdraw. 

The General of a military army insists on strict discipline. I go 
on arguii^ with you, because my only sanction is love. I say to you, 
therefore, that unless you accept my conditions, unless you have 
faith in them as you have in me, you should not think of going to 
jail. If you vdll go to jail, you have to pay the price.* Ours is a civil 
fi^t, and imprisonment as a civil prisoner has ^t to be earn^ 
by strict observance of the programme. For thieves and dacoits 
also fill the jails but they do not carry the country to freedom. 

Well, then, I laid down the conditions in 1920 and have never 
ceased to repeat them. You may not believe in the programme, 
you may have grown wiser since then, but I have not. My faith in 
it has increased with the years. I sec more virtues in it than I saw 
before.* 


* Cmprrr here addi: “It should not mean that I should keep 

you in the dark regarding my fcelinp.” 

*This is from Omgnss Bulletin. 

^Conffm Bdtitin here has: “In one way it is a great thing hut in another 
sense it can also be worthless. I can say I cherish for aU in my heart. 
Feshaps you also do so biU your love must be active.” 

*Thc follovnng five sen t ences are from Cwgren BuUetm.^ 

’CtaMWwAdhtw here has: “For hive must be characterised by ^tfcnee. 
I have heaid friends criticiah« the cfaarUia. I know you are all re^ to g» 
to jafl but you must earn the ri^t snd pay die price for going to jail. You 
wfflnotbe goingtojaaascriminalfcr . .. . . , 

*Qmtr*tt here has: “The more I fomk about nowmetaneSs 

tbe greater the virtuci I find in it*” 
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1 turned a rebel againit this Govenunent in 1919, but befiore 
that I was as loyal to it as any &itisher.* It is that unique loyalty 
that gave me the unique power of civil disobedience, and the un- 
quenchaUe spirit of search. 1 therefiire go on making my eaqperi- 
ments and also go on declaring my mistakes whenever 1 discover 
them. 1 am an erring mortal like you.^ 1 have never even in my 
dream thought that I was a maha-atma (great soul) and that others 
were alptHOma (little souls). We are alk equal be^e our Maker — 
Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis, Christians, worshippers of one God. 
Why then do. we fight among ourselves? 

We are all brothers — even the Qpaid-e*Azam is my txrother. I 
have meant all that 1 have said about him, never has a fnvobus 
word escaped my lips, and I say that 1 want to win him over. A 
speaker said that I would not fight until I had won him over, 
and he was right.^ There was a time when there was not a 
Muslim whose confidence I did not enjoy. Today 1 have forfeited 
that confidence and most of the Urdu Press pours abuse on 
me.^ But I am not sorry for it. It only confirms me in my 
belief that there is no swaraj without a settlement with the 
Mussalmsuis. 

You will perhaps ask, in that case, why I am talking of a fight. 
1 do so in order to have a Constituent Assembly which means 
agreement and settlement. But if the Mussulmans will have notli* 
ing to do with it, I will understand that there is no settlement.’ 
I am also a reader of the Koran like them, and I will tell them 
that the Koran makes no distinction between the Hindus and the 

*Cmgnss BtUletm here reports: “1 have been an outlaw since 1918. 
Before that I was so loyal to the Empire that I wrote to I..ord Qielrasibrd 
that I longed to have the same loyalty towards the Empire as a Britisher 
has in his heart. I wrote those wwds b^uae I am a believer in truth. Trudi 
is my God and 1 could not have written anything else if I wanted to be 
true to myself.” 

^Catgms BuIMk here has: “You may have other ways than truth and 
non>violence but mine is the same old path and, being just a human bcu^; 
like you, I also commit mistakes.” 

^ CBHgnst BuUetm here adds: "I would be happy indeed if he could keep 
me in his pocket.” 

* Gm^» BidUtm here reports: “I do not read idl that appears in the 
Urdu Press; but peihaps 1 get a lot of abums tfiere.” 

^Omgnss Buiktk here hat: “If Muslims uho came to the Constituent 
Aawinbiy dirtmgh Mudim votes declare diat diere is nodung common b etween 
HhaloB and Muslims, then alone would I give up hope, but even dsen I would 
argue with them because they read the Koran and I have also studied some* 
thing ef diat holy book.” 
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Mi^mans.* But if they feel that they should have the Heaven 
without the Hindus, I will not grudge it to them. 

I have no ill will towards Englishmen. When I heard that Loid 
Zetland was wounded, my heart was wounded. That is my teni|>era- 
ment.* I therefore always work with and for goodwill for them. 
That I want to destroy British imperialism is another matter, but 1 
want to do so by converting those who are associated with it.* If non* 
molence has the |»wer that I attribute to it, it is sure to react on 
the opponent. It it does not, the fault will be mine, not that of 
non>violence. 

You must therefore understand that you have to deal with 
a dangerous man who will land you in unexpected situatioiu. 
Compromise is part and parcel of my nature. 1 will go to the 
Viceroy fifty times, if I feel like it. I went to Lord Reading whilst 
non-co-operation was going on.^ I would not only go to the Viceroy 
when invited, but I would even seek opportunities to go to him, if 
necessary. You must know that, if 1 do so, I do it in order to 
strengthen our cause and not weaken it. It happened so with 
General Smuts. At the last moment I tclcplioned to him.’ He put the 
receiver down in anger, but I thrust myself on him. As a result he 
relented and I was in a stronger position. Today we arc friends. 
The basis of my fight is love for the opjjoncnt.* I could not have 
fought the Dutch and the English’ without love in my heart for them, 
and without a readiness for compromise. But my compromise will 
never be at the cost of the cause or of the country. 

One of the amendments was to the effect that the word ‘mass’ 
be inserted before ‘civil disobedience’. Well, if it is not mass civil 
disobedience is it to be the civil disobedience of a handful.’ In that 
case I should not have come to you.* You might perhaps not be 
taking these things seriously, but in my mind there is no other 
thought. My mind is wholly concentrated on trying this great experi- 
ment with your help and support, because it will not only benefit 

^Qmgnss Bulletin here reports: “I will tell them that God makes no 
distinctioa between Hindus and Muslims.” 

^ Cengms BuUetin here adds: “These are my ways. You may them 
weakness. If you want me you must understand this.” 

^Cmgnss BuUetin here has: "I fight British imperialism but I have 
no quarrd with those who run the imperialist madiine. I do not want to 
destroy them but I want to bring about a diange in them.” 

* On May 13 and 14, 1921; vide Vol. XX, p. 463. 

^ Cangnss Btdbtm here adds: ”to try and see if the fq^t could be abaadoned.” 

s This is from Congress BuO^in. 

"^Congress BvUvtki here sulds: “in South Africa’*. 

*The ftdlowing two sentences are from Cangrtss BnUttk. 
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India but the vdiole nvorld. It is the thought of mass civil 
disobedience that keeps my mind awake all the twenty>fi»ur hours. 
Why should a man of 70 trifle writh a thing of this kind? 

Thereftwe let me tell you that there is no civil disobedience 
until I feel that you are ready. You have therefore to purify every 
Congress Committee and make it a satyagrahi unit. To lhat extent it 
will have to ceue to be a democracy, because my word will be law. 
But if it does not become such a unit, millions of our dumb country- 
men will be sacrificed. None of my campaigns has crushed or ruined 
the masses. They have increased their stature, and it'is in order to 
take it still higher that I want to live. There was in the earlier cam- 
paigns enough of violence of thought and word, but there was non- 
violence in act, and therefore the masses were saved. I would not 
light-heartedly imperil those masses today, and that is why 1 insist on 
strictest non-violence and the fulfilment of my conditions. For that is 
the only link that binds them and me.' 1 may have to lay down my life 
for preserving the power that has accrued to India. You may not be 
able to analyse that power but it is there. It is the power of ahimsa. 

If I am your General, your pulse should be in my hands. Other- 
wise I cannot fight through you. I can fight single-handed, but for 
that fight I need not come and argue with you. 

One last word before I close. I do not want to stand in the way 
of those who want to fight at once. But if they have any sense 
of honour, I should advise them to do so after getting out of the 
Congress. Let me assure them that, if they put up a non-violent 
fight and carry it through, I shall follow their lead. Of course it is 
c^n to them to remain in the Congress and to defy it, but it will 
not be satyagraha^. Those who are impatient today do not know 
the power of satyagraha. 

The resolution does not bind you. If you do not accept the 
emtditions, you can still say you do not accept them, and you can 
have the resolution reversed. That will free you and me both. But 
ifyou accept the conditions and will all observe them, you may be 
sure thftt it need not take me a month to launch the struggle.^ 

30-3-1940, and Congms BulktiH, 12-4-1940, Vol. No. 1, pp. 10-6 

' The rot of the paragraph a from Omgrm BaUtfut, 

^Coiigm$$ BulMk here adds: **wludi never harms the man vdio uses the 
weapon." 

^^Ottignts BnBtBit here reports: “You may have odier mediods, but 
so fiur as I am oonowned I have only the same ^ programme. I know that 
Aat mediod has never harmed anyoiW vdm has ibilawed k and even now if 
I can get your whole-hearted si^ipert and oo-opecatkn, I cm show you aduu 
cm be acUeved widiin evm a mouth.” 
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MaZHARPURI, RAMGARHt 

Mnrch 18^ 1940 

Addrening the gatliering after prayer, Mr. Gandhi tUresaed the importance 
of khadi and said for those who were not i^ular members of tlie Congren, 
an exhibition held on such occasions was a substitute for the Congrem. 
Members of the Congress might attend the Congress Session out of a sense 
of duty but an exhibition provided at least an attraction for tliose who were 
not Congressmen. Such men could come and buy something for their use 
at the exhibition.^ 

This Exhibition is the real Congress for the masses. Our chosen 
delegates will attend the Congress, and pass resolutions there as to 
what we have to do during the year. But what arc the masses to 
do? The Exhibition serves to provide intellectual pabulum for the 
masses, and those who visit the Exhibition owe it to them to take to 
them what they learn here. There is no institution where 35 crores 
of our people can go. The Kumbh Mela^ is attended by several 
lakhs of people, but what is that number in a population of 35 crores? 
But if you who attend the Exhibition can take some of the crafts 
which arc being demonstrated here to the villagers, you can reach 
the millions who inhabit the villages and revolutionize their lives. . . . 

Urging his hearers to buy khadi he said that they would thus be carry* 
ing the message of khadi to the remotest comers of the land. He tvantod 
khadi to be associatixl with everyone and unify the largest gathering in the 
country. Lakhs of people assembled at the Kumbh Mela or other functions, 
but khadi, when carried to every village home, would mean the largest con* 
gregadon represendng the urge for truth and nationliood in tlie immediate 
present; they would be helping thousands of poor and widowed womanhood 
urito depended for dietr livelihood on khadi. They would be doing some* 
thing more. They would in reality be partldpatiDg in the struggle for swaraj. 
Suraraj was not to be attained by violence. There was a talk of launching 
civil disobedience but who would launch dvil disobedience and how? When 

* Gandhiji addressed over fen thousand people udio had attended the 
evening prayer held on the Exhibitioo grounds. 

2 The foOowtng paragraph is firom HatijM. 

SA leltgiout fair held once m twchm yean in Allahabad, llardwar, 
Uiiain and NasUe 
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Aey ipun, wore and bought khadi they umuld dtenonstnte their detenidBa* 
tkn to (tanci by trod) and peaoeiiilnea ttead&tdy, tor Ichadi ayntbofind 
dwae. If they thought they had to achieve a goal aad attain an otgeedve, it 
was khadi that would diow them the way to their goal and carry them 
throui^ By fidlowing other mediodi they would be deviating from the path 
diey had let befiire themadvea and not attain indqtendenceJ 

There is the udk of civil disobedience in the air. But who is fit 
to practise civil disobedience? Not those who will not spin, who 
will not wear khadi, who do not care for the handicrafts. They will 
do some other kind of disobedience, but it will be anything but civil. 
That is not the disobedience I would like to teach or would care to 
live for. 1 want to turn the quiet and living strength that spinning 
gives you into the channel of civil disobedience. If you will, there* 
fore, see the exhibition with my eyes, you will carry the gospel of 
khadi and the spinning>wheel to the )^ages, and lay the founda- 
tion of a handicraft civilization and universalize khadi and handi- 
crafts. Ifyoudoso, lassureyou there will be no necessity for civil 
disobedience. If you will not do so, if you do not spin, do not uni- 
versalize khadi, I may go to jail and be there for a number of 
years, but it will be all in vain. Without khadi and without handi- 
crafts the CSongress boat, far from carrying us to the port, will sink 
in midstream. 

Amrita Bazar Palrika, 20-3-1940, and Harijan, 30-3-1940 


342. IKTERVJEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS^ 

Ramoarh, 
Mmh 19, 1940^ 

It was a soul-stirring sight to see people standing knee-deep in 
water awaiting instructions to disperse. I feel God ranged Himself 
on the side of the people and gave them a foretaste of the suffering 
to be voluntarily undergone as the price of freedom. 

Every session has its lesson. This has a lesson for workers to 
choose a site which will be proof against bad weather. Not that 
the slightest reflection can be cast on those who chose Ramgarh as 
their site. They have had no reason to fear rain at this time of tlie 

1 VVhat lolbwi b fitm 

^Ancacdmg to 71b UsHoaia, 21-3-1940, Gandbyi was pucug iqt and 
down the veraadah of hb hut and Ibtenmg to report s regarding die nia. 

9 The date-line b from 71b Abasadi, 21-3-1940. 
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I feel !«> Rajen Babu, Mfbo, with his band of worken, slaved 
night and day to make the session a success so far as the arrange- 
Inents are concerned. 

Th Hindu, 20-34940 


343. SPEECH AT CONGRESS SESSION' 

Ramoarh, 
Monk 20, 1940 

I am pleased to have been here to hear all these discussions 
today. When I see that all those who have spoken had the word 
‘civil disobedience* on their tongue, I am reminded of the Biblical 
saying: “Not everyone that sayeth to me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven: but he that doeth the will of my Fa- 
ther ytho is in Heaven, he shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven.**^ 
(Cheers) 1 do not need your cheers, I want to win your hearts and 
your intellects, and cheers and acclamations stand in the way of 
winning them.’ It is not those who shout the word civil disobedi- 
ence that can launch civil disobedience. It is only those who vrork 
for civil disobedience that are capable of launching the movement. 
Real civil disobedience makes It binding on those who join it to 
do what they are enjoined to do and avoid what is prohibited. 
Civil disobedience properly launched and conducted is bound to lead 
to freedom. 

I feel you arc not prepared.* Therefore when I saw you ac- 
claiming the speakers who said that we are ready I was shocked. 
For I know tliat we arc not ready. It is true that wc all know and 
realize that wc are slaves in our own land. We also realize that 
fircedom is essential for us. Further wc all realize that we will 
have to fight for freedom. I may also join you in applauding the 
speakers who have demanded immediate launching of civil disobe- 
dience. A thief has come and turned me out of my house. I will 
have to fight him and get it back, but before I can do this, 1 
must be prepared. (Aj^Iause) Your claps only demonstrate that 
you do not understand what this preparation means. Your General 
finds that you are not ready, that you are not real sddiers and 
that if we jmceed on the lines suggested by you, we are bound to 

’Gandhiji spoke in ffindi. 

MoMhev, vn. 21 

’ Thb seateaoe it fiom Hargmt. 

* The ibikwniig two sente nc e s ate fom tfmpai, 
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be ddeated.* And knowing dus, how can I aafc you to 1 

know that with sui^ at you I can only have defeat. 

I must make it clear that I am not prepared to do anydung 
lor %diicb I will have to repent. 1 have never acknowledged defeat 
throughout all these years in any of my stn^les. Though some 
people may point out to Rajkot, 1 maintain that it was not a 
defeat fin' me. Future history alone can make this clear.* The word 
‘defeat’ is not to be found in my dictionary, and everyone who is se- 
lected as a recruit in my army may be sure that there is no defeat 
for a satyagrahi. 

I can assure you and I promise you and publicly announce it, 
that when you are ready I shall march forth and then I [shall] have 
no doubt about victory. I said this before the Subjects Committee 
and I repeat it again here. Purify your mind and heart. Some 
people here have been asserting that it is not necessary for us to 
concentrate on the charkha before launching a 6ght. I do not doubt 
their sincerity and bravery, but, as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has 
told you, they betray certain weakness of mind.* Well, 1 tell you, as 
I have been telling you these 20 years, that there is a vital con- 
nection between satyagraha and the charkha, and the more I find 
that belief challenged the more I am confirmed in it. Otherwise I 
am no fool to persist in turning the charkha, day in and day out, at 
home and even on trains, in the teeth of medical advice. Doctors 
want me to leave the charkha. But I am devoting greater attention 
to it, because I have to prepare myself.* I want you too to be turn- 
ing the charkha with the same faith. And unless you do it and 
unless you habitually use khadi you will deceive me and deceive 
the world. No one who does not believe in the charkha can be a 
soldier under me. 

With me there is no other alternative than non-violence.* 
I shall of course die with non-violence on my lips, but you are not 
wedded to it in the sense I am, and so it is open to you to have 
another programme and to make our country free. But if you will 
not do this, nor turn the charkha, and want me to fight, it will be an 
impossible situation. If you feel that you are to fight, and you must 
fight now, and immediately, and feel convinced that there is some 
other method of unnniug the fight, I would aak you to go ahead 
and I shall be the first to applaud your victory. But if you do not 
vmnt to leave me and yet are hot prepared to follow my methods and 

* The foUowiiig two g entencq are from Hargm. 

*Tlus Kotence is from Haigtm. 

* ft ’The fiiDowiiig tiro mteocei arc from 
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iutnictioiis, then I would like to know whnt kind of gen^idship 
ik this that you offer me. 

Those clamour for immediate launching of civfl diaobodi^ 
Mfant to have me with them. Why ? Because they are conscioufe 
that the masses are with me. I unhesitatingly say that I am a 
people’s man. Every moment of my life I feel for the starving 
millions. I live and am pr^ared to lay down my life to relieve their 
sufferings and mitigate their miseries. I claim to have some influ- 
ence with the millions, because I have been a faithful servant of 
theirs.' My loyalty to them is greater than any other loyalty, and it 
is for them that I would not give up the charkha even if you 
were to forsake me or kill me. For I know that, if I were to relax 
the condition of the charkha, I should bring ruin upon those dumb 
millions for whom I have to answer before God. If, therefore, you do 
not believe in the charkha in the sense I believe in it, I implore 
you to leave me. Even if you stone me to death I will still work 
for the masses. This is my vray. If you think there is any other way 
please leave me alone. 

Without the charkha I cannot lead you to jail in the course 
of the fight for freedom. I will not have anyone under me who 
does not believe in the charkha. I shall go ahead only when I 
am satisfied that you have faith in the charkha. Remember if we, 
who arc assembled here, blunder [svej shall cause untold suffering 
to the dumb millions by our mistake. The delegates to the Con- 
gress bear a heavy responsibility and as your General my respon- 
sibility is still greater. As a General I have to be a sort of iKsacon- 
light to you and warn you against possible disaster. Therefore, I 
have to proceed cautiously. 

Many speakers dilated on the evils of British imperialism. I 
do not wish to elaborate that point except to state that we must get 
rid of it. I have told you the cue. Before I agree to launch satyagraha 
I must be convinced that you have understood my remedy. 

It is no use going to a doctor and askiim^ for a medicine if you 
do not propose to take it according to his instructions. I would much 
rather ask you to seek another doctor for your ailment. All the 
sermons you have heard today against British imperialism will not 
help you to remove it. They will only make you angry. This will 
not sdve our problem. Anger is opposed to satyagraha. We have 
no quarrel vnth the British petqsle. We want to be their friends smd 
retain their goodwill, not on the basis of their domination, but on 
the bans of a free and equal India. 

•emenoei am from 


'The fbllawing Ozee 
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As a free country India will bear no maKoe to anyone, nor at- 
tempt to enslave any people. We shall march with the rest of the 
world, just as we shall desire the rest of die world to march svitii us.* 
Ricmember therefore, that you have to hilfil both the internal and 
extttnal conditions. If you fulfil the internal condition, you will 
cease to hate your opponent, you wiO not seek or work for his 
destruction, but pray to God to have* mercy on him. Do not, there- 
fore, concentrate on showing the misdMd of the Government, for we 
have to convert and befriend those who run it. And after 
all no one is wicked by nature. And if others are imcked, are we 
the less so? That attitude is inherent in satyagraha, and if you do 
not subscribe to it, even then I would ask you to leave me. For 
ivithout a belief in my programme and without an acceptance of my 
condition you will ruin me, ruin yourselves and ruin the cause. 

Satyi^fraha is the path of truth at all costs. If you are not pre- 
pared to follow this path please leave me alone. You can pronounce 
me worthless and I shall not resent it. If I do not make this clear 
here and now, I shall be ruined and along ivith me the country. 
Truth and ahinua are the essence of satyagraha, and the charkha 
is their symbol. Just as the General of any army insists that his 
soldiers should wear a particular uniform, I as your General must 
insist on your taking to the charkha which will be your uiuform. 
Without ftill faith in truth, non-violence and the charkha, you 
cannot be my soldiers. And I repeat again that if you do not 
believe in this, you must leave me alone and you can try your own 
methods. 

The ImKai Anrnuil Register, 1940, Vo). I, pp. 230-1, and Harijm, 30-3-19-10 


3H. INTERVIEW TO CETLONESE DELEGATION^ 

Ramgarh, 
March 20, 1940 

Mahatmaji’s first words were: 

It is an unfortunate thing that is happening to Indians in 
Ceylon. 

We explained to him that the problem was an economic one and that 
Indians in Oeylon, apart from labouren and a few others, were mainly aqdoitess. 

* rest oT the paragraph is firom Harytm. 

was repor^ to die United Fres. The Geykxirse National Con- 
gress delegation co n sis tin g Jayawardluma, S. Jayascjoua and Amaratunga 
met Gandhi in the aheoMon, 
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PMy traden and Chettiari have captuied the entire import and export trade 
and many estates from peasants in distress. The peq^e of Lanka only tee 
this aide of India. Gandhtji rqdied: 

Yes, that is too true. The fault is on botli aides. 

We told him Uiat there was no racial animosity against Indians as was 
made clear hy the receptions accorded to Pandit Nehru. Till Poet Tagore 
and Gandhiji and Mr. Nehru and a few other eminent Indians came to 
Lanka, our people met only exploiting Cliettian and immigrant Indian labourers. 
Gandhiji readied: 

Unfortunately, we haveu^t many Nehrus and many men of 
similar calibre. The wrong people, if sent, might spoil everything. 

Wc asked him wliat Ceylon coukl expect from a free India. Many in 
Lanka prefer to remain as a Dominion in the British Em|>ire tlum to be free 
and run the risk of being exploited by India which could easily swamp Lanka. 
Gandlxiji laughed and said: 

Ceylon has nothing to fear from a free Iiidia.^ 

The Hindu, 21-3.1910 


345. LETTER TO AKBAR HTDARI 

March 21, 1940 

DEAR SIR AKIIAR^, 

I do not know if you arc responsible for the orders against 
the State Congress. Tiicy leave a bad taste in the mouth. But 
there was a tcchnieal flaw in tiic Congress action. And so I ad- 
vised unqualified apology. How I wish justice could be clone in 
this case!^ 

Hope you arc keeping well. 

, Tewi tmtmiy, 

M« K. GAm>fit 


From a photostat: G.N. 8017 


> The delegation presented Gandhiji a book entitled Tkr Work of dm ButUha 
by a Buddhist Bbikku of Ceylon. 

2 Prendent, Ministars' Gommittce, Hyderabad State 
^ Vkb abo letter to the addrcsseci p. 426. 



346. LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 

On the Tra», 

Manh2U1940 

MY DEAR C. R., * 

I saw SO little of you in Ramgarh. It is bad. Did not see 
Aiyamuthu*. I understand you have gone to Delhi. Therefore on 
your return you should break the journey and stay a few days in 
Sevagram or Wardha whichever suits you better. There are 
things to discuss. 

Love, 

Bapo 


From a photostat: G.N. 2079 


347. LETTER TO KU.WARJI K. PAREKH 

On the Train, 

March 21, 1940 

CHI. KUNVARJI, 

1 got your letter just now. 1 am glad that you feel at home 
there. Write to me regularly. I wrote* to Rami. She has not 
answered. 

Do you get any newspapers diere? 

Tcacli Kanchan. 

Blessings Jnm 
Bapu 

From a {diotostat oT the Giyarati: S.N. 9740. Also CS.W. 720. CSourtesy: 
Navtuhan Trust 


*^0. A. Myamuthu, Secfctaiy, Tan^nad hsaadi of the A. 1. S. A. 
* FUt "Letter to Ramibelia K. Ptodch**, p. 19S. 
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348. FITTER TO KAJfCHAF! M. SHAH 


On the Train» 

March 2J, 1940 

CHI. KANCHAN, 

1 had asked Mahadev to reply to your letter. The service 
you are doing there is, according to me, no mean education. 
I look upon it as true education. Do continue your studies, liow> 
ever. Write to me regularly. 

Won’t you agree that you are gaining a hundred times more 
there than you would have by accompanying me to Ramgarh? 
Besides, you escaped the drenching we got at Ramgarh. ^cre 
are twelve girls fiom the Mahila Ashram in this carriage. Asha- 
devi and her Mithu also are in the party. 

We shall reach tomorrow morning. 

Btfssings Jnrn 

Bafu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8285. Abo C.W. 7077. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


349. LETTER TO VALJI G. DESAI 

On the Train, 

March 21, 1940 

CHI. VALJI, 

I had your ptntcard. In Bombay there are less chances of 
your constipation and fever disappearing. Still, if you are obliged 
to stay there I may send a note to a homoeopath who has b<^ 
ofibring to help, foth the complaints must be cured. 

BUttkgr fiom 

Bafu 

Shri Valji Desai 
G/ o Sbki B. J. Regs 
Goveenhent Press 
Gharni Road, Bohbay4 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.W. 7491. Courtesy: Valp O. Demi 
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350. LETTER TO ABDUL MAJID CHAUDHRI 

Sevagrai^ Waroha, 

March 23, 1940 

DEAR CHAUDHRI SAHIB, 

I have carefully read your letter. In the Oongress 

itself there is no Hindu raj. A Muslim divine* rules it. lliere 
is no hypocrisy about the Congress. Ei^^hmen, Christians, Par> 
sis and Muslims have dominated the Congress. In any case the 
Congress will never coerce any commumty to remain vrithin its fold. 

Tom metttfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Chaudhri Sahib Abdul Majid, b.a., ll.b. 

Gujrat, Punjab 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarclal 


351. LETTER TO MASlLAt GANDHI 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 

March 23, 1940 

chi. manilal. 

Read the accompanying letter. I have written to Haji Ismail 
Bhabha and asked iiim to .see you and discuss the matter with 
you. You are brothers, not enemies. I have also informed him 
that I do not interfere with you in your policy. You yourself 
should try to meet him. 

You know about thii^ here through newspapers. I will ask 
Pyarelal to give you some news. 

Ba is fine, and so am I. 

BUsmgs fnm 

Bapu 

From a photntat ofthe Gidarati: G.N. 4911 


* Abul Kalam Acad who was dected Goopea Froidcat on Fdmiaty 
16, 1940 
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352. HOW TO EVOKE THE BEST? 


An Indian protagonist of Britain writes:* 

If our aim is to arouse the best in Engli4unen through our non* 
violence and thus create mutual trust, we have signally Csiled. . . . Our 
beat period of nan>wolence . . . was the period of Congress regime in 
pnivinoei. . . . Now the whole atmosphere b again getting surcharged 
wids nothing but hatred towards England. Cordiality b being replaced 
by bitterness and trust by dbtrust. . . . What visible demonstration have 
we pven of our non*violenoe or of our desire to cultivate goodwill? . , . 
Is not a oompromise based on give>and*takc a more appropriate machi* 
nery for (1) creating a non-violent atmosphere, (2) creating goodwill, (3) 
rousing the best in the Englishmen, and (4) creating a sltort rut to in- 
dependence through mutual coKtperation? 

The argument docs credit to the heart of tiie writer, but lie 
misses the method of non-violence. He has started with a half 
premise. Our aim is not merely to arouse the best in Englishmen 
but to do so whilst we arc prosecuting our cause. If we cease to 
pursue our course, we do not evoke the best in him but we pander 
to the evil in him. The best must not be confounded with good 
temper. When we arc dealing with any evil, we may have to 
ruffle the evil-doer. We have to run the risk, if we arc to bring 
the best out of him. I have likened non-violence to aseptic and 
violence to antiseptic treatment. Both are intended to ward off 
the evil, and therefore cause a kind of disturbance which is often 
inevitable. The first never harms the evil-doer. 

A^ilst I agree wnth the critic that our non-violence has not 
been unadulterated, 1 must dissent from the view that we have 
ngnally failed. I am unable to agree that the best period of non- 
violence was the period of Congress regime. During that period 
non-violence was inactive. For each tried to please the other. 
Both were seemingly pursuing a common policy, though each had 
known reservations. The visible demonstration wc have given 
of non-violence is that violent action has been successfully and 
entirely avoided through Congress influence. Being too near the 
event we are not able to have a true meanu-e of the great re- 
straint exercised by millions of men and women. I grsmt that we 

*Oidy ooerptt are rep rod u ced hsicu 
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have not yet shed violence of the heart. But the amazing lelf- 
restraint exercit^ by the pec^le 61b me with the hope that vio- 
lence of the httut will in due course give place to goodwill towards 
the opponent. It will never come if the critic’s plan of the policy 
of timidity, as I should call it, u pursued. ^ Hatred will melt 
Mdien restraint has been exercued sudidently long to starve it. The 
efibct of it on the Englbh mind will also be equally wholesome 
in the long run. ’Englishmen will perceive that non-violence was 
real in so iar as it went, and that masses of people could act 
with great restraint in spite of their nursing a ^ievance against 
them. 

All comprombe b based on give and take, but there can be 
ho give and take on fundamentab. Any comprombe on fun- 
damentals is a surrender. For it is all give and no take. The time 
for compromise can only come when both are of one mind on 
fundamentab, i.e., when the Britbh Government have made up 
their mind that not they but Indians will determine the consti- 
tution under which the latter will be governed. There is a dan- 
gerous snag in the reluctance to refer the question of constitution 
to an assembly of elected Indian representatives. Minorities need 
have no fear, for they vwU determine their own safeguards through 
their own representatives. The Princes need have none, for they 
need not come in, if they do not wbh to. The only party that 
can effectively obstruct and does obstruct is the dominating, i.e., 
the ruling party. There will be no compromise until that party 
has sincerely come to the conclusion that it cannot or does not 
want to rule. 

Sbvaoram, March 24, 1940 
30-3-1940 


353. A CHIEF JUDGE DESCENDS 

A correspondent sends me a new^aper report of a speech de- 
livered by the Chief Judge of Mysore at a meeting recently held 
in Bangalore to help the war. He b reported to have said:* 

The AUwi were not fl gh tm g Ibr denocncy or any particular 
of gawenunent. . . . They were fighting to put an end to all Ibms of 
ag g r ew ion by one nMioa against others, . . . The leaden of a oertain 
pblitieal party in this country had dedded that this was die proper oo- 
casba ibr them to bargain for dieir pdhical ends, had tbreatened 

t Ody excerpts are reproduced here. 
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t,: jr tbey aiked fiw wm not pmnted, diiejr would omte trauble 
: Indio and ao bdp die enemy. ... He ons aum that wdien die hntwy 
of India came to be written. Indian children of the funire would akip 
Over with ihame that part rdatinj to the tactka of such pdidcianB as be 
had re fer red to. . . . 

It is hardly likely that His Honour the Chief Judge knows 
of the secrets of the British Cabinet. In any event, if Britain is 
Siting against mere aggression, it can hardly be called a worthy 
aim. Having been tlie foremost aggressor in the world, ^itain 
could not justify her fight against Gernuuiy on the pretext put 
forth by the learned Chief Judge. 

My correspondent in sending the cutting says in his cover- 
ing letter: 

1. He ou^t not to have entered into matters of political contro* 
veny at a nen^portf meeting convened under rofal auspioes. 

2. He, being the Chief Justice of a High Court, overstepped the 
bounds of prc^iet>‘ in publicly attacking the politics of a particular 
party. 

3. He, being a judicial oflker of an Indian State, ought not to 
have gone out of the way and meddled witli the party politics of 
British India. 

I think the criticism is just. The Congress will survive the 
attack. But I do not know whether the Paramount Power should 
not take notice of the Chief Judge’s extraordinary utterance. 
Surely he mbuses the word bargain when he applies it to the 
Congress policy. What is there to l}C ashamed of in the Congress 
seeking the deliverance of the country from foreign rule even when 
the foreigner is in distress? If the Cot^press was not committed 
to the method of peace, it would have been not only justified 
but would have deemed it its duty to take advantage of Britain’s 
difficulty by creating a state of rebellion in the country by every 
means at its disposal. But the Congress has adopted the policy 
of peace. No doubt it would have dtme better if it could have 
honestly accepted my advice. The choice before the Congress was 
not between two evils but between good and better. The better 
was beyond its ability and would therefore have harmed and 
weakened it. Thus ‘good* was the best for the Congress, and so 
I threw in my lot with it. I would have been a traitor if, having 
led the Congress to accept non-violence as its policy, I had remain- 
ed on my pedestal and refused to guide the great esganuation. 
It iU beoMaes those who believe in war as an accepted institution 
to charge the Goi^ress with the qpirit of bar g ai n i n g. The word 
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» a mi^t when it U applied to Ac life-and^death sting^ of a 
natkm bent upon vindkating its rig^t to fireedom. 

Sevaohas^ Mardi 25, 1940 
Har^ 30-3-1940 


354. EVERT COWSRESS COMMITTEE A SATTAGRAHA 
COMMITTEE 

When 1 said at the Subjects Gommittee meeting* at Ramgarh 
that every G>ngress Gommittee should become a Satyagraha Gom- 
mittee, I meant every word of what I said, as I meant every word 
of everything else 1 said. 1 would like every Gongressman who 
desires to serve in the Satyagraha Seud^ to read my two speeches* 
made at Ramgarh as well as whatever else I may write in Harijan 
on the struggle, and to carry out the instructions meant for him 
or her. 

In the coming struggle, if it must come, no half-hearted loyalty 
will answer the purpose. Imagine a General marching to battle 
with doubting, ill-prepared soldiers. He will surely march to 
defeat. I will not consciously make any such fatal experiment. 
This is not meant to frighten Gongressmen. If they have the will, 
they will not find my instructions difficult to follow. Gorrespon- 
dents tell me that, though they have no faith in me or the charkha, 
tliey ply the latter for the sake of discipline. I do not understand 
this language. Gan a General fight on the strength of soldiers who, 
he knows, have no faith in him? The plain meaning of this lan- 
guage is that the correspondents believe in mass action but do 
not believe in the connection I see between it and the charkha, 
etc., if the action b to be non-violent. 

They believe in my hold on the masses, but they do not be- 
lieve in the things which I believe have given me that hold. They 
merely want to exploit me and will grudgingly pay the price which 
my i^orance or obstinacy (according to them) demands. I do 
not call this discipline. True discipline gives enthusiastic obedience 
to instructions even though they do not satisfy reason. A volun- 
teer exercises his reason when he chooses his General, but after 
having made the choice, he does not waste his time and energy 

*Oa Match 18 
'^Anay 

* VUi **%ieedi at Sul^iecls OommittBe", pp. S48-54, and **^ieedi at 
Googras Sanoo**, n>. 357-8(1. 
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in i tt mun g eveiy initruction and testing it on the anvil of his 
reaiKtn befi)re feihjwiag it. His is “not to reason why*'. 

Now for my instructions. 

Every Congress Committee should become a Satyagraha 
Committee suid rq^er sudi Congressmen who believe in the 
Oittivatkm of the spirit of goodwill towards all, who have no 
untouofaalnlity in them in any shape or form, who would spin 
regularly, and vdio habitually use khadi to the exclusion of all 
other doth. I would expect those who thus register their names with 
their Committees to devote the whole of their spare time to the 
constructive programme. If the re^nsc is sincere, tliesc Satya- 
graha Committees would become busy spinning depots. They will 
woric in coiyunction with and under the guidance of A.I.S.A. branches 
in a businesslike manner so that -there remain, in the jurisdiction 
of the Committees, no Congressmen who have not adopted khadi 
for exclusive use. I shall expect businesslike reports to be sent 
from provincial headquarters to the A.I.C.C. as to the progress 
of the work of the Satyagraha Committees. Seeing that this 
registration is to be purely voluntary, the reports would mention 
the numbers both of those who give their names for registration 
and those who do not. 

The registered satyagrahis will keep a diary of the work that 
they do from day to day. Their work, besides their own spinning, 
will consist in visiting the primary members and inducing them 
to use khadi, spin and register themselves. Wliether they do so 
or not, contact should be maintained with them. 

There should be visits paid to Harijan homes and their diffi- 
culties removed so far as possible. 

Needless to say that names should be registered only of those 
who are willing and able to suffer imprisonment. 

No foumcial assistance is to be expected by satyagrahi 
prisoners whether for themselves or their dependents. 

So much for the active satyagrahis. But there is a much larger 
clam of men and women who, though they will not spin or court 
or sulfor imprisonment, believe in the two cardinal principles of 
satyagraha and welcome and svish well to the struggle. These 
I will call passive satyagrahis. They will help equally with the 
active ones, if they will not interfere with the course of the 
struggle by themselves courting imprisonment or aiding or precip- 
itating strikes of labourers or students. Those vdio out of ovetzeal 
or for any other cause will act contrary to these instructions vrill 
harm the strugj^e and may even compel me to suspend it. ^^en 
the forces of violence are let loose all over the world and when 
71^4 
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natkKU z^ted to be moit dviltsed cannot think of muf . to^ 
othor than that of arms fix* the settlement of their di^nites, I 
hope that it Mrill be posstUe to say of India that die fini^t and 
won the battle of freedom by purely peaceful means. 

I am quite dear in my mi^ thnt, given Uie coKipcration of 
politkally-mmded India, Uie attainment of India’s freedom is per* 
fectly possiUe through unmixed non>vioience. The world ckies 
not believe our' pretension of non>vkdeiice. Let alone the wmrld, 
I, the self*styled General, have repeatedly adnutted that we have 
violence in our hearts, ttot we are often violent to one another 
in our mutual dealings. I must ocmfess that will not be aUe to 
fight so long as wc have vmlence in our midst. But 1 will fight 
if the proposed register is honest and if those udio, courageot^y 
keep out will not disturb the even course of the struggle. 

Non-violent action means mobilization of world (qnnion in our 
favour. I know that a growing number of tiiinking men and women 
of the world are sick of the war spirit, they are longing for a 
way of peace, and they are looking to India to point that way. 
We cannot have that opinion on our nde if we are not honestly 
non*violent. Let me r^at what I have said in these columns, 
that I shall be able to fight with a very small army of honest 
satyagrahis and shall feel powerless and embarrassed if I have a 
huge army in which I mui have no trust or as to whose behav- 
iour I am not always sure. 

I expect the A.I.G.G. to organize Satyagraha Gommittees 
and report to me fixim time to time of the progress made. 

If there is an enthusiastic response, inside of one month it 
should be possible to forecast the exact period required to put the 
Satyagraha Gmnmittees in working order. 

SavAORAif, March 25, 1940 
ffarifon, 30-3-1940 



355. Mr ANSWER TO Qf/AiD-E-AZAM 

(^laid^'Azam Jtnnah it reported to have said*: 

Mr. Gt ndhi hw twea laying fer the last 20 yean that theta 
cannot be any swaraj without Hindu>Mailim unity. Mr. Gandhi is 
Bghting ibr a Constituent Anembly. May I point out to Mr. Gandhi 
and the CongreH that diey arc fating for a Constituent Asierabiy uMeh 
iwe cannot accept? Therefore, die idea of a Constituent AssenUy is 
inqiracticaUe and unaccqpuble. Mr. Gandhi wants a Constituent Assembly 
fer purposes of ascertaining the views oT Muslims, and if they do not agree, 
he would dien give up all hope and then would agree with us.* If there 
exisit the will to come to a setttement tvith the Muslim League, then why 
does not Mr. Gandhi, as I have said more than once, honestly agree 
that the Congress is a Hindu organisation and that it does not 
represent anything but the stdid body of Hindus? Why iliould Mr. 
Gandhi not be proud to say: T am a Hindu and the Congress is a Hindu 
body’? I am not ashamed of saying that I am a Muslim and that 
the Muslim League is the represenutive of Muslims. Why all this 
camouflage, why this threat of civil disobedience, and why this fight for 
a Constituent Assembly? 

Why should not Mr. Gandhi come as a Hindu leader and let nm 
meet him proudly representing the Mussalmans? 

My position is and has been clear. I am proud of being a 
ICndu, but I have never gone to anybody as a Hindu to secure 
Hindu-MusUm unity. My Hinduism demands no pacts. My sup- 
port of the Khiiafat was unconditional. I am no politician in 
the accepted sense. But whatever talks I had with (^latd-e-Azam 
or any other have been on behalf of the Congress which is not 
a Hindu oi^nization. Gan a Hindu organization have a Mus- 
lim divine as President, and can Its Working Committee have 
four Muslim members out of 15? I still maintain that there is 
no swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity. 1 can never be party to 
the coercion of Mudims or any other minority. The Grmstituent 
Assembly as conceived by me is not intended to coerce any- 
body. Its sole sanction will be an agreed solution of communM 

t In hk Froidential address at Uie Lahore session of the AD-India Mus- 
lim League on blardi 22 

> VUt **Speedi at Sidijeels Oou w ai M ee**, pp. S48i44. 
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questkms. If there is no agreement, the Constituent Assembljr will 
be automaticaUy dissolved. The Constituent Assembly or any body 
of elected r e p re s e n tatives can alone have a fiilly r e p resentative 
status. The Congress representative capacity has been and can 
be questioned. But vdio can question the side representative 
capacity of the elected delegates to the Constituent Assembly? 1 
cannot understand the Muslim oppositi o n to the {voposed Ctm* 
stituent Assembly. Are the opponents afraid that the Muslim 
League will not be elected by Muslim voters? Do they not real- 
ize that auiy Muslim demand made by the Muslim delegates will 
be irrmistible? If the vast majority of Indian Muslims feel that 
they are not one nation vrith their Hindu and other brethren, 
who will be able to resist them? But surely it is permissible to 
diqmte the authority of the 50,000 Muslims who listened to Qiuud-e- 
Az^ to represent the feelings of eight crores of Indian Muslims. 

SevAORAM, March 26j 1940 
Harijan, 30-3-1940 


.Wff. A BRAVE STATEMENT 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan sent me a copy of his statement* 
before the court which is printed below. It is worthy of him, 
brave, brief and to the point. It is an irony of fate, as he himself 
has said, that his patriotism should be penalized. What tens of 
thousands think and thousands say in their talks, Shri Jaya- 
prakash has said in public and before the very men who are pro- 
ducing war material. It is true that, if his words take effect and 
they are repeated, the Government would be embarrassed. But 
such embarrassment should set them thinking about their treat- 
ment of India instead of punishing a patriot for his open tliinking. 

The c o nclu d i n g pewtion of the statement proves the author’s 
intense humanitarianism. He has no malice in him. He vrants 
to end Imperialism and Nazism. He has no quarrel with Eng- 
lishmen or Germans and says truly that, if England were to shed 
imperialism, not only India but the freedom-loving people of the 
whole world wxnild exert themselves to see the defeat of Nazism 
and the victory of freedom and democracy. 

Sevaoram, Mardi 26, 1940 
30-3-1940 

Appendix VIL 



357. LETTER TO ESTHER MEXON 


WAlU>itA, 

Mmh 26, 1940 

wr MAR CHILD, 

It seems ages when I heard from you last. Therefore it gave 
me to see your letter to Charlie who has forwarded it to me 
for disposal. Why have you not been writing to me? I know 
you are careful about my time. But I do want an occasional 
line fix>m you. 

The girk are the biggest problem for you. But there too you 
have to trust God to lead you. No use fretting about things we 
cannot mend. 

How are you keeping yourself? 

Charlie had a narrow escape. He is still bed-ridden but out 
of danger. I saw him oBen enough when I was in Calcutta. 
Mahadev, who has just returned from Calcutta, brings news of 
slow but steady progress. 

For the family here, I am keeping fit, Ba has a persistent 
cough and is weak, Mahadev is living here. The place is fairly 
crowded. Mar>'* is still in the village of her choice sticking to 
it in spite of diflSculties. 

M. writes to me now and then. 

Love. 

Bapu 


Mj Dear CMU, p. 115 


358. LETTER TO KRISHXACHAXDRA 


SeVAGRAM, 

March 26, 1940 

cm. KRISHNACBANDRA, 

Su[shila]behn’s remarks were relevant because she wau explain- 
ing what I meant. I showed your letter to A.S. Sushila also 
saw it. Both should have seen it. Why don’t you see that your 
giving the details does not he^ matters. Whatever he has taken 
is not fw his personad use. There is no friend m Chhuidwara 

>F. Mary Barr 
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r4io would provide everything. That is why I sent Mimnalal 
[once] in advance and [then] also accompanying him. Hiw is 
no harm if he has taken with him nuxe tiian he should have. If 
he had gone alone he would have taken neither grain nor utensib. 

Your criticism of me is quite correct. My life- 4 tyle has 
become graiuiiose. It is getting rather difficult to check it. 
The items for m^ vae can only be carried firom here. Only fioit 
may be avafiaUe for me <m the way. All the same thm is too 
much fuss in preparing things for me. Doing so in the case of 
others would seem to be merely swimming with the current. In 
any case, neither thing has my ap{Mt>val. 

Bktamgt fim 
Bapu 


From a photoiut oT the Hindi: G.N. 4341 


359. LETTER TO ESTHER MEKOJf 


[After March 26, I940y 

MY DEAR CmU}, 

You must trust Gk>d and be cheerful. Everything pales before 
the tragedy that is taking place in Europe. Can nothing be done 
for Tangai*? 

Love. 

Bapu 

Dear (Md. p. llti 


360. TELEGRAM TO MRS. TAKUB HASAN 

[On or before March 27, 19401^ 

MY SINCERE CONDOLENCES ON YOUR BTOEAVEMENT.^ 
MAY OOO OIVE YOU StRENOTO TO REAR THE LOSS. 

Tht Uinda, 

* la the source this letter is placed after the one dated Mardi 26, 1940. 
?AddfesseeV daughter 

^The report b date-lined "hfodras, Maidi 27, 1940”. 

*The addressee’s husband, former Miabter of PuUk Woiia ia Madras, 
had passed away. 



361, LETTER TO C. P. RAMASWAMI AITAR 


SEVACttAM^ 
Mtnk 28t 1940 

OBAR nUBND, 

You will have obeerved that I have written nothing in 
Herijm of late about Travanoore. My silence has been due 
to the fact that Kurup and Rangaswamy wrote to me that you 
were coming to Sevagram to have a chat witli roe. 1 have been 
looking forward to the event. Much time has gone by aAer the 
last intimation received by me. 1 shall be obliged if you could 
drop me a line whether there is likely to be a meeting between 
us in the near future. 

Meanwliile I send you the latest note I have received about 
Travancore. 

Thurs smtmtft 
M. K. Gamdhi 

Sir G. P. Ramaswabii Attar 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


362. LETTER TO CHIMANDAS I. JAGTIAJfl 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
March 28, 1940 

DEAR GIUMANDAS, 

Your quotation* is good. I hope your charkba woric will 
flourish. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. S7S8 


* From Sbet Letiff, a Sufi pciet of Sind, udiidi read: **TlM»e who spin 
widi die spitit of oompetitioa, their yarn is not accepted, while diose udio spin 
frith love in their hearts, thor yam is accepted. • • 

»7S 



363, LETTER TO MUNXALAL G. SHAH 


March 29, 1940 

cm. BIVNMALAL, 

Nsthing has. beea decided about the hospital. Sushila lays 
that the work continues up to 3 o'clock. So if you can work 
from 10 to 2 without break, you can take off some time for 
meab. If you need some rest, ymi can have 'that also during 
mealtime. That is, all you can get is three*fourths of an hmir 
or an hour at the most. See if you find this worth considering. 

I fully approve of what you write about the library. Discuss 
the suggestion with Ghimanlal and implement it immediately if 
possible. If you need any help from me, ask for it. The library 
must be made a fine one. 

BUssmgt from 
Bapo 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8548. Also C.W. 7078. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


364, A MESSAGE 

March 30, 1940 

It should be a matter of shame for us as long as all men 
and women cannot read and write well. 

M. K. GANom 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 9561 
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365. SPEECH AT KHADt YATRA^ 


SCVAOKAM, 

Mmk 30, 1940 

Juit now you recited ihe eleven vows as part of your prayers. 
It is our formula for gaiiung iatemal and external emancipation. 
Working within its orbit success may appear at times difficult, 
but there need be no detpair, if we have faith. The greater the 
difficulties, the greater should be our faith. Even so, faith is 
needed for the prosecution of the khadi programme. 

Although the people of Sevagram gave an invitation and I 
agreed to the holding of the ya/ra here, that docs not mean that 
I consider this place to be fit for the holding of such jyafra. My 
test would require a high percentage of adoption of khadi. Aj 
it is, perhaps, not more than 20 per cent of the Sevagram folk 
wear khadi. Those that do, have not adopted it fully and with 
an understanding of all its implications. Tlie adoption of khadi 
with all its implications means revolution in one’s life. It means 
purity in its mde sense and a readiness to lay down one’s life 
for the sake of the country’s freedom. Do tlie people of Seva- 
gram come up to that test? I am afraid, not. I confess the fail- 
ure is partly mine. I have not put forth sufficient effort to give 
them the needed education. I would like you to hold the next 
jKitra in a place which comes at least within a measurable dis- 
tance of the ideal that I have laid down. 

At Malikanda we reduced the size and scope of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh and turned it into an institute for carrying out ex- 
perimental research into the principles for which the Sangh stands, 
as for instance, truth, ahimsa, khadi, and their interrelationship. 
1 have said that there is a vital connection between khadi and 
ahimsa. But I have not fully proved it. My reason follows my 
heart. Without the latter it would go astray. Faith is the func- 
tion of the heart. It must be enforced by reason. The two are 
not antag(onistic as some think. The more intense one’s faith is, 
the more it whets one’s reason. And so, although my faith in 

tR^raduoed from the article “Sevagnm Khadi Tafr)^’. Khadi jtin 
or pi^rkaage «vas an aaniial conference of die Idtadi-ioiren of Wardha dis- 
tikt organised by Gram Seva Mandal under the inspiratiao and guidaaoa 
of Vinoba Uuwe. 
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khadi it daily growing, 1 have not put my reason in cold stor- 
age. I listen carefully to all adverse oritidsm with an open and 
receptive mind, extract from it what is worth extracting a^ rgect 
the chaflT. 1 am always ready to correct my mistakes. A full and 
candid ad m issi o n of one’s mistake should make one {Hxtof against 
its repetitum; A full realization of one’s mistake is alto the 
highest form of expiation. I would like all co-workers to test 
with their reason all I say. When faith becomes blind it dies. 
It is a drawback in khadi work that many wOTkers do not apply 
their reason to their work. We must find out v^y the progress 
in khadi is slow. It may be that vre have err^ in detail, we 
may find that vrt have hereafter to place more emphasis on self* 
ginning than on production for sale. At one time I myself had 
suggested the ideal of immediate introduction of a standard wage 
of eight annas a day for the spinners. But under the adduce of 
experienced khadi workers, we satufied ourselves with three annas 
standard wage for the time being, keeping the higher figure before 
us as our goal. Even this rise is phenomenal. Shall we be able to 
sustain this wage? 

Take now the political aspect. I have smd that we can get swa- 
raj through khadi. If you have real faith in it, you will not rest till 
you have proved it to the whole world by your reason. The link 
between khadi economics, politics and sociology cannot depend on 
unreasoned faith. The wheel is the one thing that can become 
universal and replace the use of armsJ If the millions co-operate in 
plying the charkha for the sake of their economic liberation, the 
mere fact will give them an invincible power to achieve political 
independence. You must have noticed how insistent I have become 
about the fulfilment of the khadi programme as a condition prece- 
dent to the launching of civil disobedience. If our preparation is 
complete, the struggle may be rendered unnecessary. And if it 
does become necessary, it will be invincible and of a short duration. 
But if only a few take to the charkha, it becomes necessary for them 
to sacrifice their all in order to quicken the conscience of their com- 
patriots and the English rulers. The efficacy of their sacrifice will 
depend upon the degree of their purity and innocence. Mere wear- 
ing of khadi without knowing its implications cannot help. For, 
when it becomes the vogue even evil-doers will wear it. Khadi like 
God’s sunshine and air is for all alike, but aU do not thoeby be- 
emne^ eligible finr satyagraha. Khadi^ purity and readiness to' 
sacnfice oneself are the three essential ooncBtions for a satys^i^. 
The charkha is the external symbol. Without it your sacrifice will 
not be non-violent. I have no cut-and-dry plan of fight befisce 
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1 only know that I must be ready Cnt it unless I am ahypoorite 
or ftkd. 

’ Lastly, since the mhu has taken place here, I sug|psst Uiat you 
drdw up a programme for maldng the vdiole of the village of Seva* 
gtfun Idiadi-clad within a year. The experiment will e xerc ise 
yotir fahh and your reason and may ^ye you the key for making 
khadi universal. 

Hmjaa, &4-1940 


366. LETTER TO J. C, KUMARAPPA 


SevAOXAii, 
Marrh 31, 1940 

MY DEAR KU[mARAPPa], 

Gajanan* is an evergreen. He has sent me a long note and has 
seen me too. He says you do not approve of his turning palm gftr 
to commercial uses and you want to control the method of expendi> 
ture already sanctioned. I have told him that you could not object 
to his turning gur to commercial uses so long as the process does not 
involve loss and you would not interfere with his expending moneys 
according to sanctioned budget. If I have interpreted you correctly, 
you have only to confirm this note. If I have misinterpreted you 
and if you have the time, come along on Thursday at 4.30 p.m. 
and vre shall jointly vraste 30 minutes between us. 

I wonder if that returned bottle was re-retumed with tomato 
dcHcacy put in. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. 10130 


367. LETTER TO PRABHAVATl 


Sevagram, 
March 31, 1940 


cm. PRABMA, 

1 have your wire and letter, also the one Horn Jayaprakash. 
1 had expected a longer sentence. In a way I weltxtme this 

Sapermot, ptggery depummt of A.LV.1.^ 
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imprifonmeat.* It will surely give him rest. See that he takes 
proper care about his food. As for you, you should engross yourself in 
the MTork there. Knmv the names and addremes of all your women 
friends and arrange for their ^inning-wheels, etc:. See that thi^ 
get lessons in reading and writing in their homes. Send H4ay(m 
Seoak and other literature to those who can read. Train them in 
sanitation. Create in them a desire to discard the pwrdah. But 
dcHi't be in a hurry about this. 

1 am all right. 

Pass on the letter to Jayaprakash. 

Blissmgs Jram 
Bapu 


Fcmd a pliotatut of the Gtyand: G.N. 3544 


368. LETTER TO JATAPRAKASH yARATAH 

Sevaoram, 
Menh 31, 1940 

CHI. jayaprakash, 

I have your letter. I shall not ignore your view. I shall publish 
your resolution, and write about it.‘ I accept your view that I 
should not at any rate be caught napping. 

They are all lax about District ^ards, etc. They have not been 
able to decide anything. I am myself full of doubts after listening 
to their comments. I have no persoiud experience and therefore I 
cannot say things emphatically. I shall get more elucidation about 
this from Narendra Dev^. 

1 shall encourage Prabha to stick to the work she has under^ 
taken. 

Preserve your health. 

BUsdngs Jnm 

Bapu 

FVom a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2219 


t PUr *'A Brave Statement”, p. 372. 

. S yjjg Mjayaprakadi's Hctuce”, 422-5. 

’Adiarya Narendra Dev (1889-1996): President, AlUndb Khan SiUa, 
1939 and 1942; leading member of the Socialist Pwtr of India and Pr^ SociaBst 
fcrty: Vke- Ch a ii cdl or , Lucknow Ihdveirity, and later, BaaaiasiBiida IfnivctBity 



369. DISCUSSIOJf AT KHADl TATRA* 


Sbvaoram, 
Monk 31, 1940 

a. Has tMi been introduced into the btuic education adieoK with the 
cto n o Biic , i.e., adf-eiqiport, or the educative end in view? 

A. Anything introduced in basic education can only have one 
end in view, i.e., the educative. The object of basic education is 
the idiysical, intellectual and moral development of the children 
through the medium of a handicraft. But I hold that any scheme, 
which is sound from the educative point of view and is eflRciently 
m a nag ed, is bound to be sound economically. For iiutance, we can 
teach our children to make clay toys that are to be destroyed aAer- 
wards. That too will develop their intellect. But it will neglect a 
very important moral principle, viz., that human labour and mate* 
rial should never be used in a wasteful or unproductive way. The 
emphasis laid on the principle of spending every minute of one’s 
life usefully is the best education for citizenship and incidentally 
makes basic education self-sufficient. 

How can khadi and spinning lead to twaraj? 

A. If millions co-operate, it cannot but generate tremendous 
strength which can be put to any use one likes. The charkha pro- 
vides the best medium for such co-operation. It provides dignified 
employment and food and clothing for Daridramrayana. Tliis cannot 
but produce mass consciousness and non-violent strength for gain- 
ing swaraj. 

Must one who takes to khadi take to spinning as weli? 

A. From the economic point of view it is enough to take to khadi. 
But if khadi is to be our wreapon for winning swaraj, spinning is of 
equal necessity. Khadi gives us economic self-sufficiency, whereas 
Sfminii^ links us with the lowest paid labour. In militarized coun- 
tries everyone pves a certain time for military purposes. Ours being 
a non-violent basis, everyone should do sacrificial spinning for a 

* Repro du eed from die article “Sevagram Khadi Tatrtf'. The rqiort is 
preboed as IbOows: "The khadi yatra was over at 5 p. m. on 31st Match, 
but as Gaadhyi agreed to answer questions, if there were any, after the 
evening prayer, many peofde stayed on fo die n^t.” 
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nunimum period from year to year. Maulana Mohamed Aliuaed U> 
call the tMi and the ywn our arms and ammnnitinm fijr wimung 
svmraj. The analogy is telling. Is it too much for us to give half an 
hour or one hour per day to spinning as a measure of voluntary 
conscription? I remember, at the banning of the last ivar when 1 
v»s in England I was given pyjama suits to stitch for the soldiers. 
Many others from the most aristocratic families including some ven- 
erable old ladies and gentlemen were doing such %vork. We afl fin- 
ished our quota of vrork as %ve were required to. No one conridered 
it beneath his or her dignity to do so. Towards the end of the war 
far more work was given by the whole nation. 'Yet no one com- 
plained. I warn you that, although today 1 am aridng you only to 
give half an hour or one hour per day to spinning, I may have to 
be mme exacting as the situation develops. 

q. Should dvii roister prisoners offer sstyagraha in order to get the 
permission to wear khadi and S]^ regulariy in jail? 

A. A satyagrahi willingly submits to all jail discipline. He 
never wishes to embarrass the authorities. To insist on being allow- 
ed to spin in jail when you do not do so with religious regularity 
outside, would be a species of violence. I would not recommend 
that course to anybody although I can conceive of exceptional cases. 
Appa Patwardhan for instance — ^who might go to the extreme length 
in order to secure that permission.* We have not behaved as ideal 
prisoners in the past. There has been violence and untruth in our 
actions. I do not want that to be repeated. We taiay plead with the 
jail authorities. I would be faced with a dilemma if 1 were not al- 
lowed these facilities. What 1 have said of spinning applies equally 
to khadi.* 

Replying to another queition, Gandhyi said that workers dumM mix 
with villagers, identify widr them, oidear them and serve them. If we get a 
number of utaks (workers) we can have swaraj early. 

q. Do you like cheering when you enter or speak and also shouts of 
'MAatm GmM hi JW'? 

A. 1 have a small (Mrganiaation here. No cheering or jist takes 
|dace here in Sevagram. What you say does not sound nice. It is a 
rude thing and also avoidable. Tliere is no need of praising in a 
family. I regard my country as a big family. I am not a mahatma 
but t ]7 to be a trae sttvant. God alone can testify to this. 
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Should die truth of one nuu be oomidared w such by ail? 

A. Truth is indefinable. Truth is another form of God. To 

5*o*i;“Truth is satyagraha. Truth is a relative term. For wor- 
shipping liberty we require truth and non-violence as our means. 
We can reach or realuce truth by non-violence. 

q. Will you insist on eharitha even after swaraj? 

A. As soon as swraraj is won, I cease to be your General. You 
will then be called upon to elect your President. After that you 
^y or may not decide to spin. But if I am alive Uien, I will 
insist on it. Because you know we r.annol give up the means by which 
tve achieve our independence. This is illustrated from the exam- 
ple of England, or Germany which never gave up arms (violent 
means) after she conqtiered her enemies. The charkha is our am- 
munition — guns and artillery — ^and so tvc cannot afford to forsake it. 
If you don’t ply the charkha you cannot enlist in my army. There is 
no compulsion. But these are my conditions when you have select- 
ed me as your General. 

Reptying to a question whether several iamilies devoting to spinning whole 
time could maintain themselves and educate their children, etc., Gandhgi said: 

I never say this, nor is it possible. It is likely that we can 
maintain ourselves by khadi wages, but if all take to it, khaddar 
will be dearer: It is not possible to provide work for all. We should 
spin in spare time. Khadi is our Annapurna* (supplier of food), i.e., 
we can purchase some things out of its earning. If one crorc people 
spin it vnll be great power and strength. 

Answering a query whether he was opposed to madiinery, Gandhtji said: 

We should not use machinery for producing things which we 
can produce without its aid and have got the capacity to do so. 
As machinery makes you its slave, we want to be independent and self- 
supporting; so we should not take the help of machinery when we can 
do without it. We want to make our villages free and self-sufBdent 
and through them adiieve our goal— liberty— and also protect it. I 
have no interest in the machine nor [do] lopposeit. Iflcanpr^uce 
my thing s myself, I become my master and so need no machinery. 

6-4-194(1, smd Tht HiUwada, 5-4-1940 


1 One of the «««"*« of Siva’s coosort 



370. QJJESTIOJfBOX 
hut You Not Movbd? 

d. Yoa have writteo about Shri Jayaprakaih Narayan.* But are yen 
oot mowed by bit ieiUcnce? It it not a call to armt? WQ you even now 
wait till your imponibte conditioot are fulfilled? 

A. I fear 1 mustMrait till my conditions are fulfilled. You should 
allow me to know more than you of the way in whidi satyagraha 
works. Of coiuse I am moved by the sentence pronounced against 
that brave co-worker. I wish I could move you as I am moved. If 
you were, you would silently and more persistently spread the diai^ 
kha cult by yourself spinning full-heart^ly and by taking its mes- 
sage to your neighbours. Jayaprakash having gone to jail, has had his 
reward. He had the inner urge. He deserved the revrard. Believe 
me, it will produce its own effect. If I become impatient and resort 
to precipitate action, the good done by Jayaprakash’s imprisonment 
is likely to be undone partly or wholly. 1 will not be party to pro- 
ducing an anarchical condition in India, nor will any good purpose 
be served by my inviting individuals to follow Jayaprakash’s exam- 
ple and court imprisonment. This jail-going in satyagraha does not 
admit of arithmetical application. Only one person’s going may be 
most appropriate. Suffice it to say that Jayaprakash’s imprisonment 
is engaging my serious attention. I wish all Congressmen would 
follow with redoubled zeal the task set before them. 

Constructive Work and C.D. 

Q. You have tabooed power politics from Gandhi Seva Sang^ and ami- 
lar institutions for the sake of constructive work. Does thb mean diat no 
workers oigaged in these institutioas can take part in civil disobedience? 
I am afiaid this watertight divisimi between dvil resistance and co n str u ctive 
work win result in a crij^ding td* the latter as no first-4ate woriccr would take 
to it by renouncing dvil resistanoe. 

A. Those who argue like you do not know the value of oon- 
structive work. It is any day superior to civil disobedienoe. Civil dis- 
obedience vrithout the backing of constructive effort is neither avil 
nor non->nolent. Those who do constructive work merely finr the 

* Vsdt “Jayaprakash Narayan”, p. S22, and “A Brave Statement’*, p. 372. 
384 
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sdlf ijf civil disobedience lo<d( at things topsy-turvy. At the present 
monient all satyagrahis have to hold themselves in readiness. But 
all may not be called. A soldier in reserve is as good as mie on active 
duty. If the battle must come, I may say at once that my preseiu 
plan is to disturb the constructive work as little as possible. Your 
(juestion, I take it, has reference to those only who arc working in 
organizations such as the A. I. S. A., A. I. VM. A., H. S. S.‘ and 
H. T. S.* These will be as little disturbed as possible. But all Con- 
gressmen without exception, if they want to help the struggle, must 
take up constructive work in their persons. 

Khadi and Politics 

<2. Are you not endangering the khadi movement by identifying it with 
the political programme, especially the dvil disobedience part of it.^ 

A. Most certainly not. I would be, if khadi was confined only 
to Congressmen or civil resisters. Khadi is prescribed as national 
tvear for all, whether Congressmen or otliers. It is used even by 
some Englishmen, .Americans and other Westerners. Your objec- 
tion, if it was valid, would apply even to communal unity, re- 
moval of untouchability and temperance. Tliesc four have gained 
importance and momentum since they were incorporated in tlie 
Congress constructive programme. They can all become illegal if 
they become mixed up with violence. If they did become illegal, it 
would be found that the movements as such were not suppressed but 
the organizations masriuerading under jiinac(;nt labels were in 
reality covering violence. 

Confusion of Thouoht 

You will be reqtoasible for a groH injustice if you persist in giv- 
ing to India a majority Government with only ‘safeguards' for the mino- 
rities. The latter ought to have an egective part in the actual government of 
the country. 

A. You have evidently confused majority rule with Hindu rule 
im pl y ing that the Hindu majority is irremovable. The fact is that 
the majority in ail the provinces is a mixed majority. The parties 
are not Muslims and Hindus; they are Congressmen, independents, 
Miialim Leaguers, Muslim indepe^ents, labourites, etc. The Con- 
grms majmity everywhere is a mixed majority and could be better 
if there was no tension. The tension is a disten^per. A 
shstemper can never be a permanent feature of any growing sodety 

Sevak Saa^ 

^ iSsMlustaoi Taliou Sai^^ 
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wbidi India is. Whatever tiie outcome of the Muslim League demon* 
stratkm and its daim, some day or other th^ vdll be a sohitkm 
of the' issues raised. The outcome wiH never be pure Muslim or 
Hindu majorities in any single province. The parties vdll be mixed 
and aligned according to different policies, unless ekmocracy is 
cru^ed and autocracy reigns supreme in India as a whole or India 
is vivisected into two or more dead parts. If you have followed my 
argument, it must be clear to you that there will never be a denitd 
ofpower to any party or group so far as the Congress is concerned. 
Minorities are entitled to full protection of their rights, for so long 
as they have to divide power with others, they run the risk of their 
q>ecial rights being adulterated. 

A Ite.EliMA 

( 1 . My father is an emfrioyee in the S.I. Railway. He has four child- 
ren, all younger than I. He %vants me to take an aj^jrendoeship couise. 
If 1 take part in die coming civil dmfoediaice struggle, he may be dismisMd 
and the family will starve. He says I can serve the nation by doing my 
share of constructive work. What is your advice? 

A. Your father is right. If you are the only bread-winner, you 
cannot leave the family to its fate for the sake of taking part in 
civil disobedience. You will certainly serve the nation quite as effec- 
tively as civil resisters if you zealously carry out the constructive 
programme. 

Vain Repetitions 

q. All agree that mechanical repetition of prayers is worse than useless. 
It acts as an opiate on the soul. I often wonder why you encourage repetidm 
morning and evening of the eleven great vows as a matter of routine. May 
not diis have a dulling effect on the moral consdousness of our boys? Is there 
no better way of inculcating diese vowrs? 

A. Repetitions when they are not mechanical produce maiv 
vellous results. Thus I do not r^^ard the rosary as a superstition. 
It is an aid to the pacification of a wandering brain. D^y rep^ 
ti^m of the vows fidls under a different categcny. It is a daily re- 
minder to the earnest seeker as he rises and retires thathc is under 
the eleven vows which are to regulate his conduct. No doubt it will 
lose its efibct if aspersrm repeats the vows' mechaiucally under the 
delurion that Uie mere repetition will bring him merit. You may 
ask: *Why repeat die vows at all?* You know that ymi have tdmh 
diem and are eiqiected to observe them. There is force in 
the argument. But experience has shown that a deliberate reped- 
doa gives sdmulus to the resolution. Vows are to the weak mind 
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and aotd what toiues are to a weak body. Just as a healthy body 
needs no tonics, a strong mind may retain its health without the 
need of vows and the daily reminder thereof. An examination of the 
vows will, however, show that most of us are weak enough to need 
tiieir assistance. 

On Behalf of Disabled Peofle 

U. You stand for the poor and hcipicsi. Wmdd you not include the 
providing of at least one daily meal to dkaUed beggan as an item of the 
daily routine of a 'constructive worker’? A large number of the former are 
lepers. There is not a city in India of any note without its quota of these 
hapless creatures. Their condition is deserving of your pity and consideration. 

A. Valuable as this work undoubtedly is, it caimot bMome 
part of the constructive programme. It is not every form of social 
relief that can be made part of the Congress constructiw programme. 
Such programme can only cover that part, the omistion of which 
would make the attainment of swaraj through non*violence impos- 
sible. Who can deny that Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of untouch- 
ability, temperance and the charkha are essential for acliieving 
our object? My answer, however, does not mean that disabled 
humanity does not need any attention. No man or woman, whether 
of the Congress or not, can be worth much if he or she neglects to 
do his or her- part of social service in the widest sense of the term. 

Sevaoram, April 1, 1940 

Harijan, 6-4-1940 


371. A BAFFUNG SITUATION 

A question has been put to me; 

Do you in F^«t to start general dvil disobedience alAougfa Qpaid- 
e-Azam Jinnah has declared war against Hindus and has got the Miolim 
Le^pie to pass a resohitian* fovouring vivisection of India into two? If 
you do, yAMt becomes of your formula that there is no swaraj without 
oommunai unity? 

I that the step taken by the Muslim League at Lahore 

creates a baeOing situation. But I do not regard it so bafflii^ 
as to dvil disobedience an inqMHibility. Sufqxmng that the 
Qmgress is reduced to a hopelen minority, it will still be open to 

» At to lAhore sesBon in Mardi; d* Appmlfat Vin. 
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it, indeed it may be its duty, to restut to dvil ditobedi^ioe. Tlie 
struggle MriU not be against the majority, it will be against the foreign 
ruler. If the stra^le succeeds, the fruits thereof will be r^qied as 
well by the Gongress as by the (^posing majmity. Let me, however, 
say in parenthesis that, until the conditions 1 have mentioned for 
starting dvil disobedience are fulfilled, civil disobedience cannot be 
started in any case. In the present instance there is nothing to pre- 
vent the imperial rulers from dedaring their 'will in unequivocal 
terms that henceforth India will govern herself according to her 
own will, not that of the rulers as has happened hitherto. Neither 
the Muslim League nor any other party can oppose such a 
declaration. For the Muslims will be entitled to dictate their ovm 
terms. Unless the rest of India wishes to engage in internal fratri- 
dde, the others will have to submit to Muslim dictation if the Mus- 
lims will resort to it. I know no non-violent method of compelling 
the obedience of eight crores of Muslims to the will of the rest of 
India, liowever powerful a majority the rest may represent. The 
Muslims must have the same right of self-determination that the rest 
of India has. We are at present a joint family. Any member may 
claim a division. 

Thus, so far as I am concerned, my proposition that there is no 
twaraj without communal unity holds as good today as when I first 
enunciated it in 1919. 

But civil disobedience stands on a different footing. It is open 
even to one single person to offer it, if he feek the call. It will 
not be offered for the Gongress alone or for any particular group. 
Whatever benefit accrues from it will belong to the whole of India. 
The injury, if there is any, will belong only to the civil disobedience 
party. 

, But I do not believe that Muslims, when it comes to a matter 
of actual decision, will ever want vivisection. Their good sense will 
prevent them. Their self-interest will deter them. Their religion 
wiU fiirbid the obvious suicide which the partition would mean. The 
“two nations" theory is an untruth. The vast majority of Muslims 
of India are converts to Islam or are descendants of converts. They 
did not become a separate nation as soon as they became converts. 
A Bengali Muslim speaks the same tongue that a Bengali Hindu 
does, eats the same fiiod, has the same amusements as his Hindu 
nei^bouF. They dress sdike. I have oftte found it diflBcult to dis- 
tingSMdi by outward sign between a Bengali Ifindu smd a Bengali 
Muslim. The same phenomenon is ofaservaUe more or less m the 
South among the poor who constitute &e masses of India. When 
1 first met the late Sir Ali Imam 1 did not know that he was not a 
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His speech, his dress, his maimers, his food were the same 
M of the majority of the Hindus in whose midst I fi>und him. 
His oanK alone betrayed him. Not even that with Qpaid^Azam 
Jinnah. For his name could be tliat of any Hindu. When I first met 
him,^ I did not know that he was a Muslim. I came to know his 
refigion when I had his full name given to me. His nationality was 
written in his face and manner. The reader will be surprised to 
know that for days, if not months, I used to think of the late Vithal* 
bhai Patel as a Muslim as he used to sport a beard and a Turkish 
cap. The Hindu law of inheritance governs many Muslim groups. 
Sir Mafiommed Iqbal used to speak with pride of his Brahmanical 
descent.^ Iqbal and Kitchlew arc names common to Hindus and Mus- 
lims. Hindus and Muslims of India are not two nations. Ihose 
whom God has made one, man will never be able to divide. 

And is Islam such an exclusive religion as Quaid-c-Azam viould 
have it? Is there nothing in common between Islam and Hinduism 
or any other religion? Or is Islam merely an enemy of Hinduism? 
Were the .\li Brothers and their associates wrong when they hugged 
Hindus as blood brothers and saw so much in common between 
the two? I am not now thinking of individual Hindus who may 
have disillusioned the Muslim friends. Qpaid-e-Azam has, how- 
ever, raised a fundamental issue. This is his thesis’: 

It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends (ait to 
understand the real nature of Islam and Hinduism* They are not religions 
in the strict seme of the word, but are, in fact, different and dutinct 
social orders, and it is a dream tliat the Hindus and Muslims can ever 
evolve a common nationality. I1iis iniscoiiceptioii of one Indian nation 
has gone far beyond the limits and is tlie cause of most of our troubles 
and will lead India to destruction if we fail to revise our notions in lime. 

'Ihe Hindus and Muslims liave two different religious philosophies, 
social customs, literatures. They neither intermarry, nor dine together, 
and indeed, they belong to two different civilizations which are based 
mainly on conflicting ideas and conceptions. ITietr aspecu on life and of 
life are different. It is quite clear that Hindus and Mussalmans derive 
their inspiration from different sources of history. Tlicy have different 
epics, their heroes arc different, and they have different episodes. Very 
often the hero of one is a foe the other and, likewise, thetr victories 
and defeats overlap. To yoke together two such nations under a single 
State^ one as a numerical minority and the other as majority, must lead 
to growing discontent and final destruction of any fabric that may be so 
built up for the government of such a State. 

^ As expounded in Im Presidential addrcM at Lahc^ 
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He does not «ay some Iffindus are bad; be says fiBndus as sncb 
have nothiuf ia ccminion with Muslims. I oudce Ixrid tosay that ha 
and those who think like him are rendering no service to Islam; 
they are mirinterpreting the message inherent in die very word 
Islam. I say this because I feet deeply hurt over sriiat is now going 
on in the name of the Mudim League. I should be failing in my 
duty, if I did not warn the Muslims of India against the untruth 
that is being {vopagated amongst them. This warning is a duty 
because I have faithfully served them in their hour of need amd 
because Hindu>Muslim unity has been and is my life’s mission. 

Sevaoram, April 1, 1940 
HarijoH, 64>1940 


372. AN UNJUDICIAL DICTUM^ 

A correspondent sends me a Press cutting containing a report of 
an Allahabad judgment of two Ei^lish judges sitting as appellate 
court. In delivering their judgment allowing the appeal their Lord- 
ships are reported to have said: 

The case is unsatisfoctory because we have no less than five per- 
sons who were in eliect, if their evidence can be relied upon, eye-wit- 
nesses. and yet, having regard to the slight value placed tqxm truth in 
this country, we have seriously to apply our minds as to whether they 
can be believed. 

This is an extraordinary pronouncement from a bench of judges. 
What legal basis had these two judges for the sweeping statement 
made by them as to the character of a whole nation? The inference 
is that in other countries a higher value is placed upon truth. Now 
if this was a universally accepted proposition, perhaps the judges 
ivould have been justified in taking legal notice of it. There is, 
however, not only no such acceptance but experienced observers have 
testified that, on the whole, greater value is put upon truth in India 
than elsewhere. But no judge should be influence one way or the 
other by such observations as have no judirial value. I would 
^ further and say that such observatioiu ought not to be made by 
any responsible person, even on political platfmrms. They can never 
be proved. But when they are made by judges they vitiate their 

* Though written on April 2, diis was pubiished only on May 4; rid$ 
’Tietler to Sri Pralcasa”, p, 418. 
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ju4^eiits and oiajr lead to mueamage of justice. Be it noted that 
th^iUlfthabad judges hevc made use of their bias in wmin g to their 
dednon and ha^ thus proved their incapacity to hold reipcnttUe 
poiti. The case in which the observation was made aBhcted poor 
I^pie. But the fact that only potw persons were involved makes it 
all the more necessary to take {Mitdic notice of the judges* strktures. 
Who knows in how many cases this bias of theirs has resulted in de. 
feating justice? 

Sevaoram, April 2, 1940 
HarijoHy 4-5-1940 

373. CABLE TO AGATHA HARRISOH 

Warduaoanj, 

April 2, 1940 

Harrison 

2 Granbourne Court 
Albert Bridge Road 
London 

OPERATION* SUNDAY SUCCESSFUL. 

Gandhi 

l^rom the original: C.W. 10251. Courtesy: Visvabharati, Santiniketan 


374. I£TTER TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 

April 4, 1940 

dear lord LINLITHGOW, 

Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad writes a long letter from which 1 
enclose herewith the relevant portion.* 

* C. F. Andrews %vat operated upon at Dr. Rioedan’s Nursing Home on 
Sunday, March 31. 

*Tbe letter dated March 30, 1940, bUer dia, read: “A friend ftom Delhi, 
who very often meets the Viceroy, has sent a letter to me. He says that the 
impres si on left by your last interview on Linlithgow was that at first you 
wanted to lead him up to a certain point, and when he tried to reach it, 
then you left him altogether. He fiirther writes that if you had deared the 
firom very bepuning Utat the Donunion Status of the Wcstmmtter 
variety would not be accepmUe to you, the Viceroy would have oompre- 
the situation. But it was not done. You insisted on the r^y of die 
q u e s t i on whedier Status conferred on Indi a would be of Ae Westminster 
variety or not. UnUtfagow diew Ac eandurion that if he vrould get this 
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I idiall be pamfuHy sarprised ifyou can confirm the report; r^ 
oeived by the Mauiana Saheb. Mine was a simple inquiry. We had 
come so near each other that there uras no mental reservation b^ 
tween us. And if anything vras left obscure there was no dtfiiculty 
about going straight to the point and clearing obscurities. That 
Dominion Status was not acceptable to the Congress had been 
cleared at the interview* whidi led to my inquiry. The olgect was 
to know where each party exactly stood. I should be very smry 
indeed to discover that I left on your mind the impression that if 
Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster variety was meant, 
the Congress would accept it. 

1 must refuse to give any credence to the suggmtion that you 
had lost caste with the Cabinet because you had allowed yourself to 
be overreached by me as the report implies. 1 have not known Brit* 
ish statecraft to be so easily moved from its dispositions as suggested 
by Mauiana Saheb’s correspondent. And I shall hope that you 
could never consider me guilty of wanting to overreach you. 

Whilst I am writing to you, I want to have another thin^ also 
off my mind. I have already told you that in my son Devdas you 
have a warm-hearted champion. He has been writing long letters 
to me trying to convince me that I did you a gross injustice in 
abruptly terminating our last conversation. He discounts my assure 
ance that the conversation ended because both you and I saw that 
thegulf between us was found to be too unbridgeable to be handled 
at that moment by prolonging conversations. Indeed it was your 
expression that it would be more manly for us to end the conversa- 
tions the very day we began them and make the confession to the 
public. 1 at once accepted the accuracy of your characterixation. 

point cleared, a way for further nt^otiation would be opened. He drew the 
attention of the Home Government to thu faet with all emphasis, and assured 
her that his position would be strengthened if he gets a chance of making 
such a statement. He also insisted that so far as that declaration was con- 
cerned, it should not be mixed up with the communal problem. The League 
may be opposed to it to any extent, but the political destiny of India couhl 
not be now changed. But when the basis of negotiation was clarified, and he 
(the .Viceroy) made an announcement with the surest hope of your approv- 
al, then all of a sudden you changed your attitude and declared quite un- 
equivocally that India could not accept it. This weakened the positioa cd^Lin- 
lidigow, and the Hmne Government considered lum to be incapaUe of 
understanding and dealing with Indian ntuatkm. In short, Unlithgow had a 
deep grievance against your attitude. 

"Here ends the letter. When I was in Delhi last time, I had come to 
know tdimnilar things throu^ other sources. ..." 

> Held on February 5, 19i0 
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Devdas says, that was said out of courtesy if not British pride, and 
that you were eager to prolong the conversations. He is thus most 
disocmsolate and thinks that my interpretation of your attitude is 
wrong. You alone can help me to settle this domestic dispute.* 

M. K. O. 

From a G.W. 7843. Courtesy: O. D. Birla 


375. LETTER TO .ABUL KALAM AZAD 

Sbvaoram, Waroha, 

AptH 4, 1940 

DEAR MAULANA SAHEB, 

You shall address me as you like.* I do not know that you 
addressed me differently. 

I have written* to Lord Linlithgow as suggested by you. 

I quite agree with you about the Pattabhi episode. 

I am inclined to think that there should be a considered reply 
from you to the Lahore resolution^. 

Yaufs tiiufrtfy, 

M. K. Ganoiii 

From a copy: G.W. 7842 a. Courtesy: G. I). Bit la 


376. CABLE TO AG.ATH.A H.ARRISON 


Wardhaoanj, 

April 5, 1940 

Harrison 

2 Granbourne Court 
Albert Bridge Road 
London 

ANDREWS DIED PEACEFULLY.* HOPE YOU LILIAN BE 
COURAGEOUS. MAHADEV IN CALCUTTA SINCE SUNDAY. 
LOVE. 

Gandhi 

From the original: C.W. 10252. Courtesy: Visvabharati, Santiniketan 
*For the addressee’s reply, mdr Af^iendix IX. 

* In his letter dated March 30, 1940, the addressee had addressed Gan* 
dh$ as "My Dear Mahatmaji". 

* Fids die preceding item. 

♦Of the Muslim League; ouk Appendix VIII. 

’O. F. Andresss died at 1.40 a.m. 



377. STATEHEST TO THE PRESS^ 

Sevaokam, 
April 5, 1940 

In the death of G. F. Andrews not only England, not only 
India, but humanity has lost a true son and servant. And yet his 
death is a deliverance from pain and a fulfilment of his mission 
on this earth. He will live through those thousands vdio have 
enriched thenuelves by personal contact or contact with his writ- 
ings. In my opinion Charlie Andrews was one of the greatest 
and best of Englishmen. And because he was a good son of Eng- 
land he became also son of India. And he did it all for the 
sake of humanity and for his Lord and Master Jesus Christ. I 
have not known a better man or a better Christian than G. F. 
Andrews. India bestowed on him the title of Deenabandhu. He 
deserved it because he was a true friend of the poor and down- 
trodden in all climes. 

Harijan, 13-4-1940, and Th$ Hindu, 5-4-1940 


378. LETTER TO S. RADHAKRISHNA^' 

SeVAORAM, Wardha, 

April 5, 1940 

DEAR SIR RAOHAKRISHNAN, 

I could not reply per return. Mass G. D. may or may not 
come. There is room for two or more opinions. I shall not be 
precipitate. But so far as the national claim is concerned, there 
can be no abatement. There is ample room for compromise after 
the mind becomes one. So long as the British Government think 
that they should have the decisive voice, the Congress should be 
the opposing body. I know the choice lies between two courses, 
opposition or acceptance of what can be had today. My whole 
life has been cast in the first mould, to yield nothing on the 
fundamentals, no matter how %veak one may feel. Up to now T 

* Thii appeared in HmyaM under **Notet’*, wb-title “A IVue Friend «f 
the fioor”. 
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have had no^ cause for regret ia haTiag ad(^ed that course. 
This unbending attitude of the British grieves me. I was going 
to use the^ word ‘irritation’. But it is not to be found in the non* 
violem^e dictionary. Do you not see that Princes have no power 
to treat with us? I ask you to be patient and firm. 

Tmn t mt nrit, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a copy: aW. 7844. Courtay: G. D. Birla 


379, LETTER TO N, R. MALKANl 


Sevaqram, 
April 5, 1940 

MY DEAR MALKANI, 

Wardha wants you badly for the new college*. If your feet are 
not firmly fixed there, I want you to help. If the call is defi. 
nitely there, you must turn a deaf ear to the call from Wardha. 
In that case have you any good man in view? 

I have purposely not responded to your appeal. I am sad 
over the Sind affairs.^ I thought therefore that I would observe 
silence and let you do the best you could alone. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photoitat: G.N. 937 


380. LETTER TO KUNVARJI K. PAREKH 


Sevaqram, 
April 5, 1940 


CHI. KUNVARJI, 

I have your letter. The heat must not be unbearable. Su- 
shilabehn tells me that you ovcrexercise a little. You shotild feel 
no pain in any part of your body. In a disease like yours, one 
benefits by doing as little exercise as possible. You must not ex- 
ceed the limit. 

* Sdenria CoUege of Commerce 

> VUt '*Sindh Tragedy”, pp. 71-4. 
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Rami writes to Ba. She must be writing to you, too> 

B l tti ii ft film 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gqjarati: S.N. 9735. Also C.W. 715. Courtojr: 
Nawyivaa Trust 


381. LETTER TO KANCHAN M. SHAH 


Sevaoram, 

AprU 5, 1940 

GHl. KANCHAN, 

1 have written more than one letter to you. You are doing 
vrelt. You are getting trained to be a good public worker. Study 
carefully whatever you can. Here it is beginning to be very hot. 
Mahadev is still in Calcutta. Deenabandhu Andrews has passed 
away. The burial takes place today. [Mahadev] will return after 
that. 

Blessings film 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 8284. Also C.W. 7079. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


382. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJl 

Sevaoram, 

April 5y 1940 

1 am not congratulating you.' You have taken upon your- 
self a heavy responsibility. May God give you the strength to 
discharge it vtrell. Till now you had been maUng Mayors. There 
was more fun in it and less responsibility. Now there will be 
no more fun but only responsibility. See that you do not get 
crushed under its weight. If you think that everything you do 
is dedicated to God, you Mrill not feel the burden. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bepmi PmsatK, p. 175 


'The addressee had been Reeled Mayor of Bendwy* 



383. LETTER TO A}fAJfD T. HlJ^ORAJd 


SEVAQiuir, Wardha, 
Aftril 5, 1940 

cm. ANAND, 

Why English? I tliought you wanted a few lines for some 
book. What can I say about the whole series? Shall I praise 
a collection of my owm writings? My blessings are always with 
you. A^Hiy are you not satisfied with this? 

BUsjmgs ffom 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Hindi. Courtesy: National Archives of India and 
Anand T. Htngorani 


384. DISCUSSION WITH A CHINESE VISITOR 


Skvaoram, 
[Before Aftril 7, I940y 


[q,.1 Do. you believe that the British, knowing them as you do, will 
give you independence without a fight? 

[a.] It all depends. I do not think they would want 
to have a fight if they were conscious of our strength. But to- 
day they do not feel our strength. 

Have you any means other than civil disobedience to enforce your will? 
Yes. If we had no internecine quarrels, the British Govern- 
ment would not be able to resist us. 


You are aware that in CSuna we have paid hearily for unity. We 
have had to suffer 25 years of civil war. Mi^t not India have to tuffo' the 
«Mw«. horrors if die Briddi withdrew? 

It is impossible to say definitely what urill happen. It is, 
however, not necessary that there should be inter^ war. 1 
imagine conditions in China were different. The whole popu- 
lar there was fired with the spirit of revolt. Here we m our 


»The report of die discussioo by Amrit Kaur is dale-lined 
April 7, 1940". 


“Sevagram, 


397 
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teven hundred thousand villages do not fly at each other’s throats. 
There are no sharp divisions betureen us. But ncm-vudence ap- 
plied to large masses of mankind is a new aq>eriment in the 
history of the wmld. 1 am buoyed up by my faith in its efficacy; 
the miUions may not have caught that faith, and it may be 
that civil war will be the price we have to pay for our liberty. 
But if vfc win truly non-violently against the British, 1 am sure 
there will be no civil war. 

After 2S yean of civil war in CStina we have now found one penon 
to re p re i ent us in our Gcneratissimo*. It it not pocubfo that the Indian 
peo|de will need someone more martial than you with your spiritual leader^ 
ship? 

If there is civil war, it will have proved my bankruptcy. A 
militarist will then be the need. 

In the event of Induui independence would India devek^ along 
publican lines? It democracy suited to the character of the Indian people? 

These are problematical questions and it is difficult to say defi- 
nitely one way or the other. If we evolve non-violently, democracy 
will not only suit us but we shall represent the truest democracy 
in the wmld. 

If the British withdrew, could you protect yourselves? 

Yes, if both Hindus and Muslims evolve non-violently. 

Is it true to say that the majority of Indians the upper claa do lip 
loyalty only to nationalism and in their heart of hearts want Britith rule? 

I am of opinion that the vast majority does not want ffiitish 
rule. They want freedom from foreign domination. 

If the British withdrew, would you keq> any Englidunen here? 

Yes, if they will transfer their allegiance to us and if they will 
serve India with their great ability, their technical knowledge 
and powers of research. 

Would you receive the help of a^third party to free you fi«m your yoke? 

Never. We have to find ourselves through our own inner 
strenq^th, otherwise we must faU. Any structure built with out- 
side help must of necesnty be weak. 

The foritish are a baigaiafaig nation, are diey not? Have you anyt h ing 
vdth whkh to bargain with them? 


tChiang Kai-ShA 



mcumoN wrra a caiNBn vnmm 
Httle. And in any case 1 would not bar^pun for my 

Hbeity^ 

Do you believe oooscience can make a man good? 

Yes, but it can make a coward of him too! 

CSan rdigion make a man moral? 

Yes, but it must be real religion, diat which insfures one 
from within with a spirit of love and service. 

In China vre used to think that communism would never take any root, 
but it has now got a definite hold. Can the same be said of India? 

I may say that communists have not made much headway yet 
in India, and 1 somehow feel that the character of our people 
will not easily lend itself to communist methods. 

Is it true that an Indian is a Hindu or a Muslim first and an Indian 
afterwards? 

It is not true, generally speaking, though neither will sell his 
religion for his country. 

Religion plays no part in our pditical life, and this applies to Chinese 
Muslims too. Is India likely to develop more as an Eastern nation, or will 
the bond with the English be a difficult thing to get rid of? It seems to 
me that English modes of life and thought have taken deep root here. 

You are right where cities are concerned. But you will find, 
if you were to go there, that the villages, which are the real In- 
dia, are wholly untouched. All the same, English ways and cus- 
toms, their methods of administration, language and thought 
have had a devastating effect on so-called educated India. 
And this cultural conquest may perhaps never be wholly got 
rid of. 

Tndi* b a nadoa of so many raca. Do you think that should prove to 
be an obstacle to unity? 

None whatever. 

It k strange how we and you have the same problems, social and 
otherwise. 

Yes, and that is why we are realty so close to each other 
— 4riends in distress. 

And here Gsndh$ idated. . . how weO he knew the Chinme etlouf in 
Africa, how he %ns their lawyer, what doto contact he had wiA them, 
how dtey In— hit oomrato in the f^t tat vindication of the rights of 
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ffMtrmm Aeie. He *— l|*»'**g * r twitted the Chineee fiknd ef dw p eeWf ld el 
ioKrutdMHty of die Cthinwe ywdl ei of the Japenoe. He told hiiB how 
Sevagmn Aihnun had the good fortane to have a Japanete monk at die 
nuMncnt* 

Qjiiet, disciplined, kind, but with a characteristic reserve 
which does not enable any of us to know his real mind. It may 
be a good thing/ it adds to his dignity, it certainly adds fo his 
peace of mind, and he is untouched, unrulHcd, by domestic diffi> 
culties and quarrels. I felt the same vdth the Chinese friends in 
South Africa. I addressed them hundreds of tithes. I made no 
distinction between them and Indians, but I always felt that 
your people had built a wall round themselves. You are so 
highly cultured and perhaps, therefore, artificial. 

Gandhiji pointed to n lovdy fHCture of hand-woven silk, framed and 
hanging on the vrall, which the Chinese mission of goodwill had given him 
recently. 

Take your art. It is a work of beauty and joy, but that 
art is inscrutable to me. But I do not mean this in a bad 
sense. I have trusted my Chinese co-workers and they were 
loyal and 1 am much drawn to China and the Chinese. 

May 1 ask one or two more important questions before leaving? . Do you 
expect to see India independent? 

Yes, of course. 1 want to see India free in my lifetime. But 
God may not consider me fit enough to see the dream of life 
fulfilled. Then 1 shall quarrel, not with Him but with myself. 

But without an army how can you ever succeed? 

Well, we have done so thus far. We are nearing our goal 
without having fired a single shot. It will be a miracle if we 
succeed. But there is nothing to make me doubt the efficacy 
of the weapon of non-violence. Whether, however, we have the 
requisite degree of it within us has yet to be proved. 

Is there hatred against the Bridsh? 

Yes — ^alaa— but if we remain non-violent, hatred will die as 
everything does from disuse. 

It Is very hard for us to get rid of hatred agaunst Jsqiaii? 

Yes, it will take generations for you as you sure imiiig violence 
againh them. 1 do not say that you riiould not have defended 
yourselves violently, but under those circumstances hatred cannot 
die. 
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flgranKm >ok 

)Ar the Britklh WMirr to deal with than any tMher people? 

j^ey are as easy, in terms of non>vkdence, to deal with hs 
anyciite ebe. But not hawng dealt with anyone else I cannot 
say fiom practical e^qtaience. All conquerors of India have 
reacted to what u noble in Indian culture and in Indian nature, 
the Muslims included. I believe the Germans vrould have done 
likevnse. It may even be that the English reaction has been less 
than t^iat others’ may have been because of their insularity 
and colour prejudice. 

Befixe getting into the car the visitor said, *‘My half liour has been the 
fulfilment of a loag>cheruhed dream. 1 shall never Airget it.’* 

Harijan, 13-4-1940 


385. QJJESTION BOX 
A Domestic Difficulty 

12. You have rightly said that no one who has not reiMMUioed un- 
touchabiUty In every shape and form can take part in satyagraha. Supposing 
a Congressman’s wife does not share his conviction in this regard and won't 
let him brii^ Harijans into his house, what should he do— coerce his udie 
into conformity with his views, renounce her, or renounce the satyagraha 
struggle? 

A. No occasion for coercing your wife. You should let 
her go her way and you should go yours. This would mean her 
having a separate kitchen for herself and, if she likes, also a 
separate room. Thus there u no question of renouncing the 
struggle. 

Teachers and Satyagraha 

q. Wbat part should a teacher who has fiuth in your constructive work 
play in the coming struggle, that of an active satyagrahi or a passive satya- 
gcahi only? 

A. The data given by you are insufficient, but from what 
you have gpven I can say that you should play the passive part. 

State Praja Mamdals 

q. What b die duty, in die event of dvB disobedience, of membeis of 
Praia in the States and die rest of the people cf the States? 

A. If tdvil disobedience b started by die ODn^rCH, it will 
be as agmnst the British Government. The pecqjle of die States 


71-26 
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cannot and oi^t not to offer any civil diaobedience in tite Scatei. 
Hence it foUowi tha,t the Flri^ MandaU will renuun unaffected 
hf the Gongr^ civil diaobedience. But individuals of the States 
can, if they wish, join the civU diaobedience csuiqndgn in British 
India. They caiv therefiMre, send in their names to the nearest 
Congress Gommittee outside Uieir State. 

The More RsmmAi. 

Whidi b the more enential requirement iii your mind fbr starting 
civil dbbedience— your inner urge vdiich may make you fight evoi sin|^ 
handed nr the fiilfilment of your conditions by GoagresmSen? What wfil be 
the position if they are prepared and you have not Mt the call? 

A. There can be no inner urge if my conditions are not 
rulhllcd. It is possible that there may be apparent fulfilment 
of conditions but there may be no inner response in me. In 
such a case, I cannot declare civil disobedience; but it will be 
open to the Congress to repudiate me and declare civil disobe- 
dience independently of me. 

Non-Conoressiien 

Q. Will those who are not now either Congress members or active satya- 
grahb be asked to j<^ the movement? If so, how? 

A. They should become Congress members and have their 
names registered as satyagrahis. 

A.B.G. CiJtssBs 

{(. Why should not all satyagrahb ask to be included in *C* dass only? 

A. There is a great deal to be said in favour of your sug- 
gestion. 

Sbcrecv 

You should give your opinioo cleariy about secrecy. During die last 
struggle there %vas a great deal of secrecy to outwit the authorities. 

A. I am quite clear that secrecy does no good to our Cause. 
It certainly gave joy to those who vrere able successfully to outwit 
the police. Their cleverness was undoubted. But satyagraha 
is more than cleverness. Secrecy takes away from its dignity. 
Satyagrahis have no reason to have secret books or seoot ^ds. 
I am nware that my opinion has not found fovour among many 
co-workers. But 1 have teen no rmmm to change it. I lufoiit 
1 was lukewarm before. Eiqierienw has tmillht me that 1 diould 
have be^ firm. 
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*i- DaMAOB to PROrWTV 

4, You know that aaoy Co ngifi a w i openly preached that dMn 
waa M violence in damaging property, i.e., deuroying raili, burning tkeaer* 
■dtca tiiCy ate not occupied, cutting tekgn^ polce, burning poet-bogMi, etc. 

A. I have never been aMe to underatand thia reaaonmg. 
It ia pure violence. Satyagraha ia aelf*auffering and not inflic tin g 
aufiertng on others. There is surely often more violence in 
burning a man's property than doing him physical injury. Have 
not so-called satyjtgrahis preferred imprisonment to fines or con- 
fiscation of their property? Well has one of my critics said that 
I have succeeded in teaching disruptive disobedience till at l» ft 
it has come home to roost, but that I have signally (ailed in 
teaching pMple the very difficult art of non-violence. He has alf«^ 
said that in my haste 1 have put the cart before the horse and 
therefore all my talk of civil disobedience is folly if not worse. 
I am n3t able to give a satisfactory reply to this criticism. 1 am 
but a poor mortal. I believe in my experiment and in my utters 
most sincerity. But it may be that the oiUy fitting epitaph 
after my death will be: ‘He tried but signally failed.* 

Sbvaoram, April 7, 1940 
ffanjM, 19-4-1940 


38ff. LETTER TO JiARENDRA DEV 


Sevacram, 
Apnl 7, !910 

BHAI NARENDRA DEV, 

I do not know wliether you have been invited to attend the 
meeting of the Working Committee. If not, please solve a prob- 
lem for me by writii^ a letter. You will recall that you, 
Jayaprakash and Lohia had proposed a resoIuUon to the effect 
that Congressmen should withdraw from District Boards and 
similar other bodies. I had approved of the resolution, but in 
the Working Committee no one except Jawahar and the Mau- 
larm had any . . .* argument. As liM me, 1 had no otiber 
material except my own personal view. I have no experience 
in such matters. Jayaprakash has some. 1 should not ignore 

^ Poiioe 

^ The vtatd ii unintdligible* 
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this question. Will you help me in some way? You can dsow 
this letter to Dr. and other iriends. 

thmt, 

M. K. Oamubi 

Fran a copy of the Hindi: Pywdal Pnpen. Goortesf: ^nudal 


387. ALL ON TRIAL 

. , . What hai taken ^aoe in Lahore b well £nawn to yon.* The 
Khaksar movement hat been declared to be an unlawfiil —**»•«■*»«« I 
enckne a lynoptU of the wridngt and tpeedtet of Allama Maihriqui^. 
... It b feared that the ban may be removed. If diat happens, we 
will attribute it to what appears to ut to be an impoeiible attitude adopt* 
ed by the Oon gr ett c rea dng deadlodt in seven provinces out of deven. 

. . . The suiqiiestion of a vfadent movement like dut of die Khaktars 
felb within the special responnbilides of the Governor under Sectio n 
52(1). ... If the ban b removed, Hindu and Sikh organixadont will 
be formed on the same lines as that of the Khaksars. The Akalb 
assembled at Attari the other day resolved to enlbt a lakh of men to the 
ranks cS their ‘Dal*. If that plan materializes, there will be bloodshed in the 
land. . . . What do you propose to do to prevent such a catastrofdief 

This is an extract’ from a letter from a welI>known Punjabi. 
He is right in surmising that 1 must have received Khaksar lit- 
erature. I am not publishing what my correqwndent has sent. 

I am studying the papers and hope to be able as soon as 
possible to give a resamt of the literature in my possession. Tliere 
is no doubt that it is a military and militant (organization. No 
Government can allow private military organizations to func- 
tion without endangering public peace. I am quite sure that 
the Punjab Government will not permit the Khaksar organiza- 
tion to be revived in its original form. I quite agree with my 
corre^KMident Uiat, if the Khdesars are permitted to function as 
before, the Sikhs and others will have to be treated likewise. 
This cannot but lead to a clash. 

My oorre^ndent, however, suggests that, if the ban is re- 
moved, **we will attribute it to udiat ajqiears to us to be an 

VOn March 19 twatydiree Khakmit and two comfshles were UBed 
in a riathi Later, four more Khaksan succumbed to their byuries. 

^ InayatuBah, fbunder of the m o v e m e n t 

* Of vdiidi only eac e qiu are rcpcodueed bent 
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in^iMBMe attitude adopted by the Cion g r e w creating a deadlock 
ilk Mirea provinces out of eleven.” I am unable to subscribe to 
the view. The Congress resignations had nothing to do with 
the communal tension. They were mi honourable protest 
against the Britbh Government making India a belligerent coun- 
try over the responsiUe heads of the eleven provinces wduch 
were supposed to be autonomous and resorting to other arbitrary 
acts in connection with the war. Tlie resignations were the least 
and the mildest step the Congress could have taken. But events 
have justified the step on other grounds too. Communal Idtter- 
ness would have increased if the Congress ministries had conti- 
nued. So long as the Congress retains its non-violent policy, 
it cannot administer the affairs of the country except with the 
mlling consent of the vast majority of the people. Mere majo- 
rity through the ballot box does not count. If 1 ha\e my way 
with the Congress, I would not allow it to hold power with 
the aid of the British bayonet. I did not hesitate to express my 
dissent publicly' wlicn the Congress ministers were obliged to 
make use of the police and even the military to suppress public 
violence. They were bound to use them if they were to remain 
in power. My point was that, having suppressed violence as 
they were bound to, the Congress might have made a public 
declaration that it had not attained non-violent control over the 
people and that, therefore, consistently with its policy, it should 


abdicate. . ... 

But I fear that in holding this view I am m a minority 
of one. My non-violence is not exhausted wiU. the effort to 
displace the British Government. Such non-violence would W 
poor stuff, hardly deserving the name. Therefore, if 1 wn help 
it, there will be no Congress ministry without a subsUmUal 
communal settlement. I am quite clear that real independence 
is imposable without a consistent non-violent technique. * a® 
equaUy clear that there is hope of India gaming re^ 
dence if the Congress wiU refuse to compromise on it and w^ 
adhere to the means and for so doing dare to wander in the 


The Khaksar menace is no menace in it^lf. ^ 
of a deeper disease it is a portent. To brmg into 
onaniza^ is a simple thing, but it u 

the evil. If I had my way, I would adt the 
meet the Khaksar violence with non-violence. But from the 


» Ft* VflI. LXVI, pp. 405-7, and Vd. UtVH, p. 72. 
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p^iert and the corre^Kmdeoce before me, I obeervc tiwt the 
people seek outside protection againM the danger, real or ima^ 
ttaiy. That means the consolidation of existmg authority, supple- 
minted perhaps by private defensive preparations. 1 am inter* 
ested in neither. 

I have not discussed the terrible toll of deaths the Khak- 
sars had to pay. My sympathies are whcdly with the bereaved 
fomilies. 1 say nothing about the shooting. A special tribunal 
is inquiring into the whole- affair. If the tragedy leads to a 
searching of hearts, whatever the finding of the. Committee, it 
%rill not have been enacted in vain. 

Sbvaoram, April 8, 1940 
//oryea, 13*4*1940 

388. TWO iUJESTIONS FROM AMERICA 

A friend writing from America propounds the following two 
questions*: 

1. Granted that satyagraha is capable of winning India’s indepen* 
denoe, what are the chances of its being accepted as a principle oT 
State policy in a finee India? ... Is satyagraha likely to be aocq}ted 
only in an up-hill battle, when the phenomenon of martyTdom is fully 
effective, or is it also to be the instrument of a sovereign authority 
wdiidi has neither the need nor the scope of behaving on the principle of 
nuutyrdom? 

2. Suppose a free India adopts satyagraha as an instrument of 
State policy, how vmuld she defend herself against probable aggressian by 
another sovereign State? . . . What would be the satyagrsdiic action- 
patterns to meet the invading army at the frontier? ... 

The questions are admittedly theoretical. They are also 
premature for the reason that I have not mastered the whole 
techmque of non-violence. The experiment is still in the making. 
It is not even in its advanced stage. The nature of the experi- 
ment requires one to be satisfied with one step at a time. The 
distsmt scene is not for him to see. Therefore my answers can 
only be specuhnive. 

bi truth, as I have said before, now we are not haying 
unadulterated non-viblence even in our struggle to ydn indepen- 
dence. ■ 

*Of vdtich ooty egtrpois are wproduced hose 
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' As to the first question, I fear that the chances of n<m-vio> 
teas# being acce|rted as a principle of State policy are very 
dig^t, so far as I can see at present. If India does not accept 
muk'^violmce as her pdicy after winning independence, the 
second question becomes superfluous. 

But I may state my own individual view of the potency of 
non-violence. I believe that a State Can be administered^ on a 
non-violent basis if the vast mi^rity of the peofde are non- 
violent. So far as I know, India is the only country which 
has a possibility of being such a State. I am conducting roy 
es^eriment in that faith. Supposing, thereibre, that India at- 
tained independence through pure non-violence, India could 
retain it too by the same means. A non-violent man or society 
does not anticipate or provide for attacks from without. On 
the contrary such a person or society firmly believes that nobody 
is going to disturb them. If the worst happens, there arc two 
ways open to non-violence. To yield ponession but non-co- 
operate with the aggressor. Thus, supposing that a modern edition 
of Nero descended upon India, the representatives of the State 
will let him in but tell him that he will get no assistance from 
the people. They will prefer death to submission. Tlie second 
vray would be non-violent resistance by the people who have 
been trained in the non-violent way. They would offer them* 
selves unarmed as fodder for the aggressor’s cannons. The 
underlying belief in either case is that even a Nero is not devoid 
of a heart. The unexpected spectacle of endless rows upon rows 
of men and women simply dying rather than surrender to the 
will of an aggressor must ultimately melt him and his soldiery. 
Practically speaking, there will be probably no greater loss in 
men than if forcible resistance was offered; there will be no 
expenditure in armaments and fortifications. The non-violent 
training received by the people will add inconceivably to their 
moral height. Such men and women will have shown personal 
btavery of a type far superior to that shown in armed warfare. 
In each case the bravery consists in dying, not in killiiq;. Lastly, 
there is no such thii^ as defeat in non-violent resistance. That 
tu^ a thing has not happened beftwe is no answer to my 
^peculation. I have drawn no impossible picture. HisUny is 
replete Vvith instances of individual non-vicdence of the I 
have menti on ed. There is no warrant for saying or thinking 
that a; group of men and women cannot by suflfeient training 
act noQ-vkdently • as a group or nation. Indeed, the sum total 
of the eiqierience of mankind it thsU Of 0^«f fiv® 
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on. Ffoa fsct 1 infer that it if the law of love that 

rules mankiad. Had violenoe, i.e^ hate, ruled us, we diouht 
have become extinct long ago. And yet the tragedy of it is 
that the fo-called civilized men and nations conduct themsehm 
as if the basis of society was violenoe. It gives me indbble joy 
to nudte experiments proving that love is the supreme and only 
law of life. Much .evidence to the contrary ciumot shake my Outh. 
Even the mixed non-violence of India has supported it. ^t if it 
is not enough to convince an unbeliever, it is enough to incline 
a friendly critic to view it with favour. 

Sevaokam, Afnil 8, 1940 
Harijan, 13-4-1940 

389, LETTER TO J. C. KUMARAPPA 

April 8, 1940 

HV DEAR KU[mARAPPa], 

Dr. Mehta gave a bad report of your gross misbehaviour. 
You must bring down your b.p. It is suggested that you 
should come and stay here for a few days and be under obser- 
vation. Then during the hot season you should go up some- 
vdiere and rest. The brain requires more rest than the body. 
You can come today, if you will. 

Love. 

Bapo 


From a photostat: G.N. 10151 


390. NOTES 
Andrews* Legacy 

Nobody probably knew Charlie Andrews as well as I did. 
Oumdev was guru— master— to him. When we met in South 
Africa, we simply met as brothers and remained as such to the 
end. There was no distance between us. It was not a friend- 
ship between an Engiishman and an Indian. It wu an im- 
breakable bond between two seekers and servants. But I am 
not giving my reminiscences of Andrews, sacred as they are. 
I Mran^Ei^^lishmen and Indians, whilst the memory of the death 
of this servant of England and Indut is stiU fretii, to give! a 
thou^t to the legacy he has left for us both. There is no doubt 
abmrt his love for Ragland being equal to that of tiie tallnt of 
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Eni^Bshmen, nor can there be any doubt of hh love iw India 
beii^p equal to that of the uUest of Indians. He said on his bed 
fixMm which he was never to rise, “Mohan, swaraj is co m i n g.** 
Both Englishmen and Indians can make it come, if they 
ilmdrews was no stranger to the present rulers and most &igUih- 
men whose opinion carries weight. He was known to every poli- 
tically-minded Indian. At the present moment I do not wish to 
think of English misdeeds. They will be forgotten, but not one of 
the heroic deeds of Andrews will be forgotten so long as England 
and India live. If we really love Andrews* memory, we may 
not have hate in us for Enj^hmen, of whom Andrews was among 
the best and the noblest. It is possible, quite possible, for the 
best Englishmen and the best Indians to meet together and never 
to separate till they have evolved a formula acceptable to both. 
The legacy left by Andrews is worth the effort. That is the thought 
that rules me whilst I contemplate the benign face of Andrews 
and what innumerable deeds of love he performed so that India 
may take her independent place among the nations of the earth. 

How Not to Do It 

Prof. Ranga' is a co-worker whom I have had the pleasure 
of knowing for a long time. He is brave and good natured, 
but he has the knack of often saying things he ought not to 
and doing wrong things at the vrrong time. He sent me a 
telegram when he had decided to break the order of intern- 
ment served upon him. He knew that he was under discipline. 
If he had left me the time, 1 should have asked him to obey 
the order to confine himself to his place, Nidubrole. By com- 
pliance he would have shown a fine spirit of discipline and today 
he would be doing constructive work in his place and earning 
the privilege of joining the civil disobedience brigade. As it is, 
in my opinion, he has harmed the cause and done no good to 
himself or anybody. He has harmed the cause by setting a bad 
example to those who look up to him for guidance. If I could 
persuade him, I would certainly advise him to inform the autho- 
rities that he had committed a breach of internal discipline for 
which he was sorry and that, if he was discharged, he would 
gladly proceed to Nidubrole and remain there till the order of 
internment was withdrawn. I make bold to say that, if he follovred 
niy advice, he would help me and help the country’s cause. 

BEvyvmuui, April 9, 1940 
13-4-1940 

*N. G. Rai^ 



391. CHARKHASWARAJ-AHIMSA 

A corre^otident iays now that civil disobedience is in the 
air, I must once more, even at the risk of repeating myself, 
summarize in a single article my argument showing that there 
is a vital connection between the charicha, swaraj and ahimsa. 
1 {^adly make the attempt. 

The spinning'Wheel represents to me the hope, of the masses. 
The masses lost their freedom, such as it was, with the loss 
of the charkha. The charkha supj^emented the agpriculture of 
the viUagers and gave it dignity. It was the friend and solace of 
the widow. It kept the villagers from- idleness. For the charkha 
included all the anterior and posterior industries — ginning, carding, 
warping, sizing, dyeing and weaving. These in their turn kept 
the village carpenter and the blacksmith busy. The chaildia 
enabled the seven hundred thousand villages to become self- 
contained. With the exit of the charkha went the other village 
industries, such as the oil*press. Nothing took the place of these 
industries. Therefore the villages were drained of their varied 
occupations and their creative talent and what little wrealth these 
brought them. 

The analogy of the other countries in which too village 
handicrafrs were destroyed will not serve us because, whereas 
the villagers there had some compensating advantages, India’s 
villagers had practically none. The industrialized countries of 
the West were exploiting other nations. India is herself an ex- 
ploited country. Hence, if the villagers are to come into their 
own, the most natural thing that suggests itself is the revival of 
the charkha and all it means. 

This revival cannot take place without an army of selfless In- 
dians of intelligence and patriotism working with a single mind in 
the villages to qiread the message of the charkha and bring a ray 
of hope and light into their lustrdess eyes. This is a mighty efiixt 
at co-operation and adult education of the correct type. It Inings 
about a silent and sure revolution like the silent but sure and, life- 
pving revolution of the charkha. 

Twenty years’ experience of charkha work has convinced me 
of the. oorrectness of the argument here advanced by me. The 
charkha hu served the poor Muslims and Hindus in almost an 
equal measure. Nearly five crores of rupees have been put into 
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th(if pockets of these lakhs of milage artisans without fuss and tmn* 
tonning. 

Hence 1 say without hestCation that the charkha must lead 
us to swaraj in terms of the masses belonging to all faiths. The 
ehkHtha restores the villages to their rightful place and abtdishes 
distinctions between high and low. 

But the charkha cannot bring swaraj, in fact it will not move, 
unless the nation has faith in non*violence. It is not exciting 
enough. Patriots yearning for freedom are apt to look down uj^ 
on the charkha. They svill look in vain to find it in history books. 
Lovers of liberty are fired with the zeal to fight and banish the 
foreign ruler. They inqnite all the vices to him and see none in 
themselves. They cite instances of countries having gained their 
freedom through seas of blood. The charkha devoid of violence 
seems an utterly tame affair. 

In 1919 the lovers of the liberty of India were introduced 
to non-violence as the only and sure means to swaraj and to 
the charkha as a symbol of non-violence. The charkha found 
its proud place on the national flag in 1921. But non-violence 
had not gone deep into the heart of India, and so the charkha 
never came into its own. It will never come into its own unless 
the vast body of Congressmen develop a living faith in non-vio- 
lence. When they do so they will, without needing any argument, 
discover for themselves that there is no other syml^l of non- 
vidence than the charklia, and that without its universalization 
there unll be no visible expression of non-violence. It is common 
ground that without non-violence there can be no non-violent 
disobedience. My argument may be false, my data may be faulty. 
But, holding the views I do, let me proclaim that without fulfil- 
ment of the conditions prescribed by me I simply cannot declare 
dvil disobedience. 

Sevagram, April 9, 1940 

Hmjant 13-4-1940 



392. Mr POSmOM 


Nawabssada Liaquat Ali Khan ha^ in h» criticiam* of my 
reply* to Qpaid>e>Azam, put some questions udiich I gladly annver. 
1 must adhere to my ^temeat that 1 have never qpoken to any body 
on the communal question as a Hindu. I have no authority. When* 
ever 1 have spoken to anybody I have spoken as a Congressman, 
but often only as an individual. No Gongressmat^ not even the 
President, can always speak as a representative, ffig thiiqp have 
always been transacted on this planet by persons belonging to 
dlfterent organisations coming together and talking informally in 
their non-representative capacity. I fear that even the answer 1 
am about to give must be taken as representing nobody but my- 
self. In the present instance I have reason to say that probably 
I do not represent any single member of the Working Committee. 
1 am answering as a peacemaker, as a friend (and may I say 
brotlier) of the Mussalmans. 

As a man of non-violence I cannot forcibly resist the proposed 
partition if the Muslims of India really insist upon it. But I can 
never be a willing party to the vivisection. I would employ every 
non-violent means to prevent it. For it means the undoing of 
centuries of work done by numberless Hindus and Muslims to 
live together as one nation. Partition means a patent untruth. 
My whole soul rebels against the idea that Hinduism and Islam 
represent two antagonistic cultures and doctrines. To assent to 
such a doctrine is for me denial of God. For I believe with my 
whole soul that the God of the Koran is also the God of the Gita, 
and that we are all, no matter by what name designated, children 
of the same God. I must rebel against the idea that millions of 
Indians who were Hindus the other day changed their nation- 
ality on adopting Islam as their religion. 

But that is my belief. 1 cannot thrust it down the throats 
of the Muslims who think that they are a different nation. I refuse, 
however, to believe that the eight crores of Muslims will say that 
they have nothing in common with their Hindu and other breth- 
ren. Their mind can only be known by a referendum duly made 
to them on that clear issue. The contemplated ConsUtuent 
Assembly can easily decide the question. Naturally on an issue 

* For extracts from liaquat Ah Khaa’s s t a tement tide Appendix X. 

* Vidt pp. 371-2. 
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suck as this there can be no arbitration. It is purely and simidy 
a matter of selfdietennination. I know of no other conclusive 
medtod of ascertaining the mind of the eight crores of Mudims. 

But the contemplated Constituent Assembly will have the fram- 
ing of a constitution as its main function. It catuiot do this until 
the communal question is setded. 

1 still believe that there can be no swaraj by non-violent means 
without communal unity. And eij^t crores of Muslims can certainly 
bar the way to peaceful freedom. 

If then I still talk of civil disobedience, it is because I believe 
that the Muslim masses want freedom as much as the rest of the 
population of this country. And assuming that they do not, civil dis- 
obedience will be a powerful means of educating public opinion 
whether Muslim, Hindu or any other. It will also be an education 
of world opinion. But I will not embark upon it unless I am, as far 
as is humanly possible, sure that non-violence will be observed both 
in spirit and in the letter. I hope the Nawabzada has no difficulty in 
believing that whatever is gained by civil disobedience will be gained 
for ail. When India gets the power to frame her oum constitution, the 
Muslims will surely have a decisive voice in shaping their own future. 
It mil not be, cannot be, decided by the vote of the majority. 

Lastly, I suggest to the Nawabzada that he wrote in haste the 
lines about the President of the Congress. For they are contrary 
to the history of our own times. And he was equally in haste in sug- 
gesting that “the sole objective of the Congress under Mr. Gandhi’s 
fostering care has been the revival of Hinduism and the imposition of 
Hindu culture on all and sundry.” My own objective is not the issue 
in the terrible indictment. The objective of the Congress is wholly 
political. Nothing is to be gained by making statements that are in- 
capable of proof. So far as my own objective is concerned my life is 
an open book. I claim to represent all the cultures, for my religion, 
\^atever it may be called, demands the fulfilment of ail cultures. I 
am at home wherever I go, for I regard all religions with the same 
ceqpcct as my own. 

Sevaoram, April 9, 1940 

Harijaa, 13-4-1940 



393. LETTER TO X. R. MALKAXi 

SBVAflBAl^ Vijoatwi, 

April 10^ 1940 

m JDBAk IIAUCAHl, * 

Our letters* crossed. In view of your ever*increanng liabilities 
there, you must be glued to Sind. Don’t be in a hurry to join the 
Satyagraha Committee. You are of it without being a member. 
Itiere is no struggle in nght yet. Silent work is what is needed to 
give me courage. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: O.N. 936 


394. LETTER TO KUXVARJl K. PAREKH 

Sevaoham, 

April 10, 1940 

cm. KONVARJI, 

I have your letter. If you go to Panchgani, I think it would be 
better for all of you to go. I wiU make inquiries at Panchgani. If 
proper arrangements cannot be made in Panchgani, then, I think, 
it would be better to pass the summer where you are. There will be 
no harm if the temperature does not go abovt 102*. But if your 
health deteriorates, we will have to find out some other way. I am 
not vnriting separately to Balkrishna and Kanchanbehn. 

BkMmgi fnm 
Bapu 

From a photmtat of the Gujarati: S.N. 9736. Aho O.W. 716. Geurtesf: 
Nav^iivan Trust 


*Fi*p. 395. 
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395. LETTER TO PniTHVI SlJiCH 

Sevaoram, Wardma, 

AfnU 10, J940 

CEB. PRITHVI SmOH, 

I have your letter. Must you vnrite in English ? I merely passed 
an the telegram 1 had received from Guntur. I did not suggest that 
you should go. But that is over now. 

You need not feel conco'ned if anybody distorts what I write. 
What certificate need I give you ? Need I give one to Mahadev ? 
I do not intend to unrite anything. Get on with your job and every- 
thing Mrill be all right. Do not move about much. 

BUssmgs Jhm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5637. Also C.W. 2946. Cour- 
tesy: Prithvi Sing^ 


396. LETTER TO AGATHA HARRISON 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
April 11, 1940 

MY DEAR AGATHA, 

I do not know what to say or how to console you. Perhaps 
G.F.A.’s death has hit you the hardest. But you are a brave woman. 
Let us all forget his death and nutke him live by working in his 
^rit at the legacy he has left to us. Here is a copy of my note* 
about it. 1 can’t realize that G.F.A. is gone. He was an institution. 
He was love incarnate. 

You will guide me about his sister’s wants and the like. I told 
him when I was last with him that he must not worry about this 
piSrt of his obligation. What about his copyright? You have to be my 
eyes in every business matter regarding G.F.A. 

I want you not to worry about the Indian situation. Apparently 
it is as bad as it can bel Neverdieless, 1 hax'e no worry in me about 
it. My trust is wholly in God. He yrill give the right gmdance if we 
will let Him. Fancy, He has left us the cboicel What a Democrat? 

* pp. 406-9. 
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Let US do vdiat may seem to us to be best and then rejoice in the 
tbou^t that the disporition is vdth Him. 

In the concrete 1 have nothing to inqpart just now. There is 
no C. D. just yet, so far as I can see. 

Love. 

Bafu 

From a photoatat: G.N. 1515 


397, LETTER TO N. S, HARDIKAR 

Sbvaoram, Wardha, 
Afml //, 1940 

OBAR DR. HARDIKAR, 

1 have your letter. The chord that is once broken is not easily 
joined. There was a time when I had thought our hearts had met. 
Neither the blend nor the Inreach is a mechanical act. My desire 
and effort must be to gain as many co-workers as I can get and by 
whom I can swear. How that confidence can come I do not know. 
1 hope you realize that the barrier does not make the slightest 
difference in my regarding you as an esteemed co-worker. The 
difficulty, if there is one, is more moral than practical. 

Tours smserefyf 

M* K. Gandhi 

From the original: N. S, Hardikar Papers. Cknirtesy: Nd&ru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


398. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Skvaoram, Wardha, 
A^ml 11, 1940 

cm. PRABHA, 

I have your letter. I am glad that you have come to like the 
place. Take care of your health. Rajendra Rabu has recovered. I 
am quite well, 

>am writing to Jayaprakadi. 

Bludugifim 

Bapd 


Fkom a photostat of Uw Oidaiali: OJf. 3539 



399. LETTER TO mjATAREHN At. PAMCHOU 

SSVAORAM, WaIUDHA, 

AprU //, I9t0 

cm. VfJATA, 

I have your letter. 1 understand what you say about Father. 
Why did Nfanubhai undertake the fast? Why are your letters 
incomplete? 

Anuitlal is coming here for some work. I am sending him your 
letter. Everyone here is fine. We are having a stream of guests. It is 
quite hot here. 

Bkssingt tt Mt Jnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat oT the Gujarati: G.N. 7126. Also G.W. 4618. Courtesyi 
Vijayabehn M. PandioU 


400. LETTER TO DINESH SINGH 

Sbvaoram, Wardha, 
April 11, 1940 

cm. DIHBSH, 

1 had your letter. Some days ago Dadu wrote to me that he 
tmhed to stay with Mother. I had also written to Mother accordingly. 
I do not know what happened afterwards. Normally, no one would 
shift Dadu in a hurry. Keep me informed of whatever happens. 
Does Dadu really Mrish to stay vrith Mother? 

Bbimgsjrim 

Bafc 

Shri Dinesh Sinoh Kaiakankar 
The Doom School 
Dehra Doom, U.P. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 8674 
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#M. LBTTER TO SRI FRASMA 


Skvaoraii, Wasdba, 

April 11, 1940 

BSAI SBl ntAKASA, 

I had tent to Harijan my criticism* of the judgment on due basis 
of your report. Subsequently I learnt that the jmlgm had not made 
those statements and that you had withdrawn your comments. 
Although I have not seen diese reports, I have withheld my com- 
ments. Was it some mistake on the part of the Leaderl 

Blmkgtfiom 

Bapo 

Sm Praxasa 

Sbvashram 

Benares 

From the Hindi original: O.W. 9759. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library 

402, TELEGRAM TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 


Wardha, 

April 12, 1940 

JidiHALAL BaJAJ 

Jaipur 

CONGRATULATIONS*. STAY AS LONG AS NECESSARY. 

Bapo 

fmOtm Putraka Bapukt AMmul, p. 233 


I fUt "An Unjudicial Dictum”, pp. 390*1. 

* On the settlement between die Jaipur Slate and die Jaipur R%}ya ftiya 
Mandal. Fidr p. 426. 
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m, LETTER TO LORD UKUTHGOW 

WAMtHAi 

jRrU 12, 1940 

OBAR LORD UMLnSOOW, 

I'hasten to acknowdedge with thanks your very prompt and 
clear reply* to my letter of 4th inrtant. It frees me firam anxiety, 
and ought to set at rest the domestic difference. 

M OTW 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a mkrofflm: No. 109: Linlithgow Papas. Courtay: National 
Archives of India 


404. LETTER TO ATULANAND CHAKRABARTT 

Sbvaoram, Wardha, 
4prs/ 12, 1940 

DEAR ATULANAND, 

1 have your second letter. I finished reading the book today. 
On the whole I like it. I have a lurking fear that you have not al- 
ways adhered to truth. For any departure from it to prove one’s 
thesis in the end damages it. 

There are some houders. Look at p. 135, 2nd para. **The 
instance of the Emperor Jehangir abne should eloquently prove 
the point.” How can one instance prove a general point? 

At p. 151, you say India is ’’thousands of miles wide”. Is it? 
As a matter of fact not more than 1,500. 

Then you have not given the dates to your quotations in the 
appendix except in one case. 

For the student there are not the necemry verifying refer- 
ences. What you have given is not enough. 

And think of the spelling mistakes! Unpardonable. 

But the book should serve a useful purpose in q[Mte of the 
defects, if you have adhered to truUi. 


* VUi Appendix IX. 
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You fhould go ou caavairing opinkm as you are doing. 1 hc^ 
to refer to your book in Harijan.* 

Don’t ^ in b burry*^ not appcoadi even Q,.A. Jinnah? 

Toun stHUfiiPf 

M. K. Gandb 

' Fran a pbotottat: O.W. 1482. Gourteqr: A. K. Sea 


403, LETTER TO DEVCHAMD U, PAREEH 

Sbvaoram, Wardha, 
April 12, 1940 

cm . 1»VGHAN1»HA1, 

CShandrabehn may come any time towards the end of the month. 
Tell her that it is quite hot here. 

BUssmgs from 
Bapu 

Fran A photMUt of the Giyarad: G.N. 5703 


406. LETTER TO VlTHTHALBHAl M. PATEL 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
April 12, 1940 

am. VTTHTKAUHAI, 

I have your letter. I could read it only today. Pay no attention 
to others* eriticism but go on doii^ whatever Harijan work you can. 

M. K; Gandhi 

Fran a photoitat of the Giyarati: G.N. 83 


> Fill Vd. LXXn, ’*Huidu.MaiUm Tangle**, 294.1940. 



407. LETTER TO DR. GOPKDA^fD BHARGdVA 


DEAR DR. OOPICHAND*, 

Wbat do you say to this?* 


Sbvaoram, Wakoiia, 

4^ 13, 1940 


From the original: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


nm, 

Bapo 


408. LETTER TO S. SATTAMURTI 

Sbvaoram, Wardha, 

April 13, 1940 

dear satyamurti, 

I have your letter. I think we both mean the same thing. 1 
shall bear your letter in mind. 

You must not be ill. 

JToyfs soKSwb, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Srx Satyamurti, Mayor 
Ripon Bldgs. 

Madras 

From the original: S. Satyamurti Papers. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and library 


* Leader of die Opposittoa in the Pufyab Assembly 

* The re fe renc e is to a letter from Tararhand Jhingan taking enoqpidaa to 
die addressee’s support to Khaksars. The addreim had voted agal^ the 
Govermaeot on die adjournmeot motlvB on die Khahmr p q B ce dash at Lahore 
on March 19^ IMfr. 
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409, ISTTSB TO JANG BAHADUR SIRCH 

Sbvaoram, Wardra, 

Ap^ 13, 1940 

BBAI JANO BAHADUR SUfOH, 

Your letter. You aue right; plying the charkha is not enmigfa. 
It should go with all the things that it implies. 

I hope Krishna is doing well. 

Bkssmgs Jhm 
Bapu 


From m i^ototut of the Hindi: G.N« 1337 


410. JATAPRAKASH^S PICTURE 

The following draft resolution was sent to me by Shri Jaya- 
prakash Narayan. He asked me, if I accepted his picture, to put it 
before the Working Committee at Ramgarh. 

The Gongrai and the country are on the eve of a great national 
upheaval. The final battle for freedom is soon to be fought. This 
will happen when the whole world is being shaken by mighty forces of 
change. Out of the catastrophe of the European War, thoughtful minds 
everyurhere are anxious to create a new world — a world based on the 
co*(^>erative goodwill of nations and men. At such a time the Congress 
considers it necessary to state definitely the idcab of freedom for which 
it stands and for which it is soon to invite the Indian people to undergo 
the uttermost sufferings. 

The free Indian nadon shall work for peace between nations and 
total rejection of armaments and for the method of peaceful settlement of 
national disputes through some international authority freely established. 
It wilt endeavour particulariy to live on the friendliest terms srith its 
neighbours, whether they be great powers or small nations, and shall covet 
no foreign territory. 

The law of the land will be based on die will of the people freely 
expressed by them. The ultimate basis of maintenance of order shall 
be the sancti o n and concunence of the pmple. 

The free Indian State shall guarantee fuU individual and dvil 
liberty and cultural and religious freedom, provided that there shaU be 
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" io freedom 16 overtfirow by vlolenoe the oomtttiitm fromed fay the 
v iadien people through e Oonstitueat Aiecmbly. 

The Stele dull not discrimiiute in eny meimer bet w ee n cttfami of 
Ae nation. Every cithcen ihall be guaranteed equal righti. All diitino- 
tiom of birth and privilege shall be abolished. There shall be no titlee 
enmnating either from inherited social status or the State« 

The political and economic organiaation of the State shall be 
based on principles of social justice and economic freedom. While this 
organiaation shall conduce to the satisfaction of the natkmal leqitirements 
of every member of society* material satislaction shall not be its sole 
<d>jective. It shall aim at healthy living and the moral and hUeUeetual 
development of the individual. To this end to secure social jurtioe* the 
State shall endeavour to promote small-scale production carried bn by 
indivkluai or co-operative efibrt for the equal benefit of all oonoemecL 
All large-scale collective production shall be eventually brought under 
collective ownership and control* and in this bdudf the State shall begin 
by nationaliaing heavy transport* ditpping* mining and the heavy 
industries. The textile industry diall be progressively deceutraliaed. 

The life of the villages shall be reorganised and the villages shaU 
be made self-governing units* self-sufficient in at large a measure as pos* 
sible. The land laws of the country shall be drastically reformed on 
the principle that land shall belong lo the actual cultivator alone* and 
that no cultivator shall have more land than is necessary to support his 
family on a fair standard of living. This will end the various systems of 
landlordism on the one hand and larm bondage on the other. 

The State shall protect the interests of the claims* but when these 
impinge upon the interests of those who have been poor and downtrod* 
den, it shall defend the latter and thus restore the balance of social juitaoe. 

In all State-owned and Sute-managed enterprises* the worken shall be 
represented in the management through their elected representatives and 
dial! have an equal share in it with the representatives of the Govemsnent, 
In the Indian Sutes* diere shall be oomplefe democratic govern- 
ment CitaUished* and in accordance %rith the principlei of abolition of 
social distinetkm and equality between citizens* there dttU not be any 
titular heads of the Sutes in the penons of Rqjas and Nawabs, 

This is the order which the Gongrev envisages and which it dmD 
work to esublish. The Gof^^itas firmly brifoves that diit order diaB 
bring harmless* prosperity and freedom to the people of alt raeel and 
religions in India who together dull build on these fouiidatloni n great 
and glorious natioa. 

I liked it and read his letter and the draft to the Working Com- 
mittee*. The Committee* however* Uioiight that the idkA of lUiving 
I On Mardi 15; ndt p, 337, 
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only one reiolutioa for the Ramgarh CSon^^M should be strictly 
adhered to, and that the original, as fi^uned at Patna*, should not 
be tamper^ with. The reasoning of the Committee was unttcep- 
tionabie, and the draft resolution was dropped without any discus- 
sioa on merits. I informed Shri Jayaprakadi of die result of 
my effort. He wrote back suggesting that he would be satisfied 
if I could do the next best thing, namely, puUish it with fiill concur- 
rence or such as I could give it.> 

I have no difficulty in complying with Shri Jaya^aduuh*s 
wishes. As an ideal to be reduced to practice as soon as ponible 
after India comes into her own, I endorse in general all except one 
of the (wopositions enunciated by Shri Jayaprakash. 

I have claimed that 1 was a socialist long before those I know 
in India had avowed their creed. But my socialism was natural to 
me and not adc^ted from any books. It came out of my unshak- 
able belief in non-violence. No man could be actively non-violent 
and not rise against social injustice no matter where it occurred. 
Unfortunately Western socialists have, so far as I know, believed in 
the necessity of violence for enforcing socialistic doctrines. 

I have always held that social justice, even unto the least and 
the lowliest, is impossible of attainment by force. I have further 
believed that it is possible by proper training of the lowliest by non- 
violent means to secure redress of the wrongs suffered by them. That 
means is non-violent non-co-operation. At times non-co-operation 
becomes as much a duty as co-operation. No onoris bound to co-op- 
erate in one’s own undoing or slavery. Freedom received through the 
eflK>rt of others, however benevolent, cannot be retained when such 
efRn't is withdrawn. In other words, such freedom is not real 
freedom. But the lowliest can feel its glow as soon as they leam 
the art of attaining it through non-violent non-co-operation. 

It therefore gladdens me to find Shri Jayaprakash accepting, as 
I read his draft, non-violence for the purpose of establishing the order 
envisaged by him. I am quite sure that ntnv-violent non-co-operation 
can secure what violence never can, and this by ultimate conver- 
sion of the wrong-doers. We in India have never given ncm-vio- 
lence the trial it has deserved. The marvel is that we have attained 
so much even with our mixed non-^olence. 

Shri Jayaprakash’s prtqpositions about land may appear fright- 
ful. In re^dity they are not. No man should have more land than 
he needs for ^gnified sustenance. Who can dupute the fact that 

*Oa Kiaidk 1; tUt Appm^ VI. 

\ViA p. 380. 
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the grinding poverty of the masses is due to their having no land 
that they can call their own? 

But it must be realized that the refintn cannot be rushed. If it is 
to be brought about by non*violent means, it can only be done by 
education both of the haves and the have>nots. The former should be 
assured that there never will be force used against them. The have* 
nots must be educated to know that no one can really compel them 
to do anything against their will, and that they can secure their 
freedom by leanui^; the art of non-violence, i.e., self-sulforing. If 
the end in view is to be achieved, tlie education I have adumbrated 
has to be commenced now. An atmosphere of mutual respect and 
trust has to be established as the preliminary step. There can then 
be no violent conflict between the classes and the masses. 

Whilst, therefore, I have no difliculty in generally endorsing 
Shri Jayaprakash’s proposition in terms of non-violence, I cannot 
endorse his proposition about the Princes. In law they are indepen- 
dent. It is true that their independence is not worth much, for it is 
guaranteed by a stronger party. But as against us they are able to 
assert their independence. If we come into our own through 
non-violent means, as is implied in Shri Jayaprakash’s draft propo- 
sals, I do not imagine a settlement in which the Princes will have 
effaced themselves. Whatever settlement is arrived at the nation 
will have to carry out in full. I can therefore only conceive a 
settlement in which the big States will retain their status. In 
one way this will be far superior to what it is today; but in 
another it will be limited so as to give the people of the States 
the same right of self-government within their States as the people 
of the other parts of India will enjoy. They will have freedom 
of speech, a free Press and pure justice guaranteed to them. 
Perhaps Shri Jayaprakash has no faith in the Princes auto- 
matically surrendering their autocracy. I have. First because 
they are just as good human beings as we are, and secondly 
because of my belief in the potency of genuine non-violence. Let 
me conclude, therefore, by saying that the Princes and all others 
will be true and amenable sriien we have become true to our- 
selves, to our faith, if we have it, and to the nation. At present 
we are half-hearted. The way to freedom will never be found 
dirough half-heartedness. Non-violence begins and mds by tunung 
the searchlight inward. 

SsvAORAM^ ^iril 14, 1940 
HayoM, 20*4-1930 



4U. JAIPUR STATE AJfD PRAJA MAJfDAL 

At l«st a settlemeat has been reached between die^ State and 
the Pnya Mandat in Jaipur. Hie credit for this happy consum- 
mation belongs b(^‘ to the authorities and Sheth J amn a l a ij i. Let 
us hope that the settlement will lead to cordial relations between 
the authorities and the Praja Mandal, and Uiat the co-operation 
will result in progressive betterment of the people df the State in 
every reipect. For this the State will have to show toleration and 
the Mandal restraint in all its doings and utterances. 

Sbvaoraic, April 14» 1940 
Harijmf 20-4-1940 

412, LETTER TO AKBAR HTDARI 

Afiril 14, 1940 

DEAR Sm AKBAR, 

You have given me stone when I had asked for bread.* 

1 fail to see the slightest connection between a simple perfor- 
mance of a promise and the big question of comipunal unity. And 
how can unity be brought about in the face of events like Bidar,* 
if the papers are to be believed? As you know I have put a gag 
on myself regarding Hyderabad but I feel that I must not do so 
now, if I am to do my duty by the people of Hyderabad. This 
treatment of the State Congress and the reported happenings in 
Bidar have filled me with misgivings. 

Tours amunfy, 

M. K. Ganou 

ftom a ot^: C.W. 10233 

*In xqply to Gmdhiji's letter dated Mardt>2ti the addroaee wrote: **There 
is only one proUem before us all. w)d that is W removal of communal ten- 
sion. Here in Hyderabad we are woddng in the fooe of great bfastades to bring 
contend^ parties together so that foey move jointly in a truly national endeav- 
our. ^-diir attitude towards the National Qt M ference has been detenaiaed by 
tiiis more than by any other oonsiderathxi.** 

> VUs Vol. LXXII, "Wanton Destruction in Bkhut^, 30-4-1940. 
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413, LETTER TO IfARANDAS GANDHI 

Skvaokam, Wakdiia, 

Afiril 14, 1940 

cm. NARANDAS, 

^ What is the correct position regarding this*? Behcharbhai was 
saying that Gokibehn used to get the amount regularly. If there 
has been any change please let me know. The amount should of 
course be sent to her. Show her this letter. Since when has 
die remittance been discontinued? 

BUsmgt fiom 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gitjarati: M.M.U./I1. Abo C.W. 8372. Courtesy: 
Naraadas Gandhi 


414. QJJESTION BOX 

Danger of Delay 

Q,. You say you will not launch civil disobedience till Congresmen are 
fully trained in non-violence and disciplined. That b right. But in the mean* 
time the country u being bled - white. Increased railway lares, duty on 
sugar, the reduction of sugarcane prices are only a few instances in point. 
Is it rig^t to delay the struggle till our best workers arc picked off one by 
one, and thus lose the fight without 'striking a blow’? 

A. 1 can cite far more telling instances than you have given 
for justifying civil disobedience. But civil disobedience is not being 
delayed for want of justification. It is being delayed for want of 
preparation. I should be a stupid General if I began the fight 
in spite of my knowledge that my resources are poor. If the leaders 
are pideed off by the Government without just cause, it would 
mean an invitation to the Congress to fight. Lwould not suuwer tite 
invitation if I vrere not ready. The leaders being |^ked off emt 
do the country no harm. For we know that disci|rfhied jait.going 
is itself a part of the struggle. Moreover, the inqirisonment of 


* The reference b to a letter from Mao t i b d m Mashnvmda to Gsndhyi 
written at the instance of Gandhiji’s sbter, Raliatbdm afiat Goldbdm. 
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leaden will test our strength as an organization. A non-vkdent 
organization implies the equal education and therefiwe equal fit- 
ness of all units. That we have not arrived at that stage diows our 
ignorance of the worlung of non-violence. 

AirraoaizBD and Unauthouized Strikbs 

q. In your leadiqg article* of March 30, you have hoped dut paanve 
■atyagrahu will not interfere widi die coune of the itnigg^ by "predpitating 
■trUm of labourers”. There b just dus cryptic word "prec^atating” and no* 
thing more. When I read it first, I did not particidariy notice it. But I 
had to do a lot of later. Unkas a very careful reader or trained 

to understand your way of thought and exp ren u on, one b likdy to go astray. 
One may mbs die feree of the word "precipitating” and understand it as 
if you feowned upon all strikes of labourers. 

Wth the recent Ahmedabad fi|^ for a war bonus, no one would be 
entitled to regard you as an opponent of labourers* strikes as such. The strike 
in Ahmedabad was indeed averted, but you had af^woved of it and the work- 
ers realised their demands. The work in Ahmedabad was done methodically. 
There was proper presentation and working out of labourers* .demands, 
completing of arbitration, full notice and balloting of the over hundred thou- 
sand votes on the question of the strike. I believe that, if after such meth- 
odical ivork a strike cannot be averted, you will approve of it and only 
assure yourself that there b no violence. 

A. You are right. I consider myself to be an expert ' in 
organized strikes. My first successful attempt was made in South 
Africa under most adverse circumstances. I improved the tech- 
nique in Ahmedabad. I do not claim to have reached perfection. 
I know that strikes can be made irresistible. I have discounten- 
anced only unauthorized strikes. The Congress has not gained con- 
trol over labour. Some Congressmen have. Almost all the strike 
leaders have their own methods. All of them are not non-violent. 
Sk>me are ruled by selfish considerations. Some others are unscru- 
pulous. What I, therefore, ask for is at least passive, if not active, 
co-operation. I diall not need strikes for the purpose of the 
Struve. What shape mass civil disobedience wiU take, if it ever 
comes, 1 cannot say. But I can say what it will nev» do if 1 
have anything to do with it. I know that, if the Congress had 
non-violent control over all labour in India, the Coi^press could 
become far more powerful than it is today. That control will 
come when the congress has one policy about labour and has 
enough- workers to give cffbct to it.- 

* Fife "Every Qongren Gomnuttee a Satyagraba Gommittee^, pp. 368-70. 
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tSDimCH* BOX 

UNTOUGHABOnY AND CkmVBRBON 

11^ If die ottfect of die Goograt ia the liquid»dan of untoududiility 
b ta five Huijna a ■tetni of equaUtf with the toK, b dib not achieved by 
dieb eoovcnioa to I i l a m ? Why does the ladependeiioe Fledge alloeale die 
pwgramiae of die aemoval of uatoudubility to the Hiiidut only? Ooei thb 
not ahow diet the Ooogrea b annout to maintain a Huida niAjori^ and 
tfaerefim cteniei to the Munalmani their right of oonveruon? 

A. Liquidaticm of untouchability cannot be attained by die 
conversion of untouchables to Islam or any other religion. For 
it is the so-called caste Hindu who has to rid himself of the sin 
of untouchability. He can wash away the stain only by doing 
justice, however tardy, to the outcaste. You will thus see why 
Muslims are not invited by the Congress to share the burden with 
the Hindus. They have committed no sin against the untouch- 
ables. I cannot prevent you from looking at a simple but neces- 
sary social reform as a political dodge to maintain a majority. 
Tens of thmisands of Hindus who are doing penance have no 
thought of majority. All they want is to do justice to those 
whom, under the guise of religion, caste Hindus have reduced to 
a state worse than slavery. Lastly, you are hopelessly wrong in 
si^fgesdng that the Congress denies the right to Muslims to 
convert ‘untouchables*. The Congress cannot prevent anybody 
from doing conversion work. Whether you will exercise the right 
in the right manner or wrong is for you to consider. 

Sevaoram, April 15, 1940 

Hwvm, 20-4-1940 



*15. CABLE TO H. G. WBLL^ 

[Bdbte April 16, 194(l\ 
wMxauvta TOtni cable*, save carefdixt bead Totm 

nVE ARTICLES*. 'VOU WILL nRlITT HE TO SAY YOD 
ARE ON THE WRINfO TRACE. 1 EBEL SURE THAT 
I CAN DRAW UP A BETTER CHARTER OF RIOHX* 
THAN YOU HAVE DRAWN UP. BUT OP ' WHAT QOOO 

WILL IT BE? WHO WILL BECOME ITS GUARDIAN? 
IP YOU MEAN PROPAGANDA OR POPULAR EDUCATION 
YOU HAVE BEGUN AT THE WttONO END. I SUGGEST 
THE RIGHT WAY. BEGOT WITH A CHARTER OP 
DUTIBS OP MAN j^OTH D AND M CAPITALS) AMD 

I PROMHB the RIGHTS WILL FOLLOW AS SPRING 

fOLLOWB WDTTER. I WRITE , FROM EXPBRIUrOE. AS 
A YOUNG MAN I BEGAN LIFE BY SBEEING TO 
ASSERT MY RIGHTS AND 1 SOON mSGOVBRED I HAD 

MOm NOT EVEN OVER MV WIFE. SO I BEGAN 

BY msCOVERINO AND PERFORMING MY DUTY BY , MY 
WIFE MY CHILDREN FRIENDS COMPANIONS AND SOCnCTY 

AND 1 FIND TODAY THAT I HAVE GREATER RIGHTS, 

PERHAPS THAN ANY UVINO MAN I ENOW. IF THB 

IS TOO TALL A CLAIM THEN I SAY I DO NOT 
ENOW ANYONE WHO POSSESSES GREATER RIGHTS THAN I. 

Tht Himbistan Tunes, 16 * 4^1940 


* Herbert GeorRe Wells (1866-1946); EagUsh novelist, sociidogical writer 
and historian; audior of Tie Tim MaMm, The War Worlds, The Shapt 
ri" Things to Come, The Oatiim df HuMOt 'Tha laoisiUo Man and various other woria 

* The addresMe had sought Gandhi's opinim on the Hi^ts of Man** 
draw^ lip by him, a public discussjon on uduch was going on in the British 
and Indian Press. 

* Published in The Hmdustmt Tunes 
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AFPBNMXl 

RESOLUTION ON INDEPENDENCE DAT PLEDGE^ 

The Worldng GoouniH e e draw the atteadoa of all CoogrcM QOiiiiiiineei» 
CSongresmiea and the country to the neocMiiy of obterviiig fMoperty and 
with due loleQiiiity Indq;mdenoe Oay on January 26, 1940* Ever tinoe 
1930 thk day hai been regularly otnerved all ora the country, and It hai 
bec o me a landmark in our struggle for independence* Owing to the crisis 
through which India and the world are now passing and the possibaJity of our 
struggle for freedom being continued in an intenser form, the next oelebratlon 
of this Day has a special signihcanoe attached to it* This celebration must, 
therefore, not only be the declaratioa of our national %rill for freedom, but 
a preparation for that struggle and a pledge to disdpUned acdon* 

The Working Gonunittee, therefore, call upon ail Congress committees and 
individual Congressmen to take the pledge prescribed below in public meetings 
called for the purpose* Whete, owing to illness or other physical disability or 
to being in an out of way place, individual Congressmen are unable to attend 
a public meeting, they should take the pledge in their homes, individually or in 
groups. 71ie Working Committee advise organisations and individuals to notify 
their Provincial Congress Committees of the meetings held as well as the individual 
or group pledges taken. The Committee liope that none who does not 
believe in the contents of the pledge will take it merely for the sake of Airm* 
Those CoQgrewncn who do not believe in the prescribed pledge should notify 
their disapproval, suting reasons therefor, to the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, giving their names and addresses* This information is required not 
for the purpose of any disciplinary action but for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the strength of disapproval of anything contai ne d in the pledge* The 
Working Committee have no denre to impose the pledge on unwilling Oon- 
grenmen. In a non-violent organization compulsion can have little place* The 
l^iww»JiSn 0 of civil requires the disciplined fu lfi l men t of the wen- 

tial conditions therefor. 

PumoB 

We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian pecq)le, as of 
any other people, to have freedom and eqjoy the firuits of their tod and 
have die necenities of life, so that they may have lull opportunities of growth. 
We believe also that if any Government deprives a people of them ri^ils and 

t Vidi pp. 50, 69, 81. 
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f y pff u fl f ilKBoif the people hove e furdwr right to alter it or to ahoKth it 
The Britiih Government in India hai not only dqitived the Indian people of 
theif fireedoflu h it t*— boied itNif on iho of tfie miMif ind hot 

mined India eronomkally, pofitkaDy, eiiltivally and spiritually. We bdieve, 
dwreftce, diat India muit lever the Mrith connection and attain fmm awanj 
or GoMrtm 'liiiMMntMNGB. 

We reoogniie diafthe most effective way of gaining our freedom h not 
thmiilh viofence. India hai gained ttrengdi and tdf-reliaaoe and maiched a 
long way to twarsi fitOowing peacefid and legitimate meAodr, and it ii by 
adhering to thete methedr that our country will attain indqpcad t oce. 

We pledge oundm Anew to the indqrendeaoe of todia, and eolemnly 
reiolve to canry out noo*riolently die itruggb ibr freedom dll fmm ewand h 
attained. 

We bdieve that noo'^violeat aeden in general, and prqiaradoo for non* 
ritdent direct acdon b particular, require looeenfiil woridng of the coartruc* 
dve programme of khadi, communal harmony and removal of untoudabili t y. 
We shall seek every opport un ity of spreading goodwill among frOowmen with* 
out disdnedon of caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance 
and poverty those who have been neglected and to advance m every way the 
bterests of those who are considered to be backward and suppressed. We 
know diat diou|^ we are out to destroy die imperialistie system we have no 
quarrel widi Englidimen, udiether offidab or noO'^dBciab. We know that 
disdnedoos between die caste Hindus and Harijans must be abolidied, and 
ICndus have to forget these disdnedons In their daily conduct. Such distinc* 
dons are a bar to non-vhdent conduct. Though our re^pous faiths may be 
diSbrent, b our mutual rdadons «ve will act as diildren of Mother India, 
bound by common nadonality and common political and economb bterest. 

Charitha and Idudi are an btegral part of our constructive pr ogra m me 
for the reiusdbtiott of the seven hundred thousand villages of Indb and for 
die removal of die grinding poverty of die masses. We shall, therefore, spb 
regularly, use for our personal tequirements nodiing but khadi, and so fiv as 
possibb products of vittage handicrafts only, and endeavour to make others do 
Ibewbe. 

We pledge oundves to a discqdbed ohservanoe of Gongress prbch>ies 
and policies and to keep b readiness to re^xmd to the eaD of the Congress, 
whenever it may come, for carrying cn die Mrugg^ Car die i n dqieodence of 

fiiHia. 

S0-1M939 



VKEROrS SPEECH^ 


Bomiay, 
Jmmaa 20, 2940 

Am you know, in rc u po n se to requests Ibr a darificatioii of the aims of 
His Majesty’s Government and of their intentions towards India, His Majesty’s 
Government have made it clear, boUt through sutements hsued by myself, 
and in Parliament, diat their obfecdve for India is full Dominion Status, 
Dominion Status, too, of the Statute of Westminster variety; that so far as the 
intermediate period is oonoemed (and it is their desire to make infcemiediaie 
period the shortest practicable), they are ready to consider the reopening of 
the scheme of the Act of 1935, as soon as practicable, after the war with the 
aid of Indian opinion; that they are prepared in the mean time, subject to 
such local adjustments b e t ween the leaders of the great oommunides as may 
be necessary to ensure harmonious working, and as an immediate earnest of 
their intention, to expand the Execudve Council of the Governor-General by 
the inclusion of a small number of pc^itkal leaders; and that they are ready 
and anxious to give all the help they can to overcome the difiiculdes that 
confront us and that confront India today. But those assurances have not, 
to my profound regret, dissipated the doubts and the unoertaindes which have 
led to the withdrawal from office of the Congrev Ministries, and which have 
made it necessary in seven provinces to make use of the e mergen cy provisions 
of the Act. 

The pronouncements made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government sinoe 
the beginning of the war make dear, I think, beyond any question what* 
ever, thdr intentions and their anxiety to help. The federal scheme of the 
Act was itself designed as a stage on the road to Dominion Status; and 
under that scheme, devised, I would remind you, long before there was any 
question of a war, very wide and extensive powers were to be placed in Che 
hands of a Central Government representing the Indian States as wett as 
British India, and consdtuted on a very broad basis indeed. There can be 
no question of the good foith and the noerity of Has Majesty’s Govera* 
meat in the efibrts diey have made to deal with the oonstituCional future of 
1 well know that there are many p eople who press for ttnfter and 
more cndical solutions of the problemi before us. I do not question Che 

I Viii pp. 107, 114, 118 and 189. 
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fboerily or the good intentioni of ihotc yAo fed duu way. But all tboae 
of ui wiho have to deal with profafemi of this magnitude know only too well 
how often we ate attncted by apparently triple aolutioos; how often diose 
apparently simple solutkmsx when more dosdy investigated, reveal unexpect* 
ed difficulties, and difficulties, too, of isncxpeded importanoe, amdous as we 
may all be to take what seems to be the shortest course. 

ffiiort cuts, as many of us know to our cost, are too often prone in cxpe- 
ridioe to lead to a considerable waste of time. Nowhere I fear is that truer 
than of the political problems of India, fer there are difficulties, of wliidi we 
are all aware, and which we all regret. But they will jiot be avoided or dis* 
posed of by ignoring their existeiioe. The wise course is to feoe those diffi- 
culties and to try to find a solution of them that will result in the subee- 
quent cooperation of all the parties and interests c o n c er ned. We are, after 
all, dealing not with one political party only, but with many, nor must we 
forget the ewential neoemty, in the interesu of Indiaa unity, of the inclusion 
of the Indian States in any constitutional scheme. 

There are the innstent daims of tise minorities. I need refer only to 
two of them— the great Muslim minority and the Scheduled Castes — there are 
tiie guarantees that have been given to the minorities in the past; the fiu^t 
that thdr positioo must be safeguarded and that those guarantees must be 
honoured. 

I know, gentlemen, that you appreciate the difficulty of the position of 
the Viceroy and the difficulty of the position of Ifis Mqiest/s Government, 
Ikoed as they are with strong and oonfficting daims advanced by bodies and 
interests to whose views the utmost attention must be paid, and whose posi* 
tion must receive the fullest consideration. Justice must be done as between 
the various parties, and His Majesty’s Government are determined to see 
justice done. But 1 would ask^my friends in the various parties to consider 
idiethcr tiiey cannot get together and reach some agreement betwee n them* 
sdves which would fiicUiute my task, and the task of Hb Majesty’s Gov* 
eminent, in dealing with thb vital question of Indian constitutional pro- 
gress: and I would venture again to emphadae the case fer oomprombe, the 
ease for avoiding too dgid an approach to problems such as those with whidi 
we are dealing loflay. 

As Ip the olgoctive there b no dlqnilei I am ready to consider any psne^ 
tical suggestion dial has general support, and ! am ready, when the time ooam^ 
to give every, hdp that I pemondly can. Hb Majesty’s Government are 
not Uind— nor can we be bfiod here— to tiae praotical diffioidtiei inmlved in 
moving at one slq> firom the emsting constifutional position inlo that oomtstia* 
tionil position whidi b re p r esen ted by Dominion Status. But here, again, 
I can assure you that their conoera and mme b to ^Mire ntf effiort to ijeduce 
to the minimum the interval between the exbting state of things and the 
OChlevemcnt of Dominion Status. 
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ofier it there. He mpoiwibiKty diet fidb ee the (leet pelitkal 
penkt end thdr leaden it a heavy one, aad ooe of wfaidi they are, I h eea t , 
fiidy c e n t ci out. They have behwd me in the part. X atk today that diey 
win me again and help India, aad I atk Cw their oo-operatton aad their 

— if irt ter min a t i n g at m early a date at pmdble a elate ef thiagi aduch 
aU adio have fiudi in the virtue of oonttitulional p rogrem mutt deplore; a itaie 
of dungi adiidi every lover of Indi a ■■ e veryone adio it oonoeraed to advance 
her interertt— onirt leel today to be a bitter dimppeinttaent. 

btSm Amiul XtgaUr, 1940, Vol. I. n>. S74-5 


APPENIMX m 

K. M. MUMSUrS IMTERVEIW WITH LORD UMJTHGOW' 

Jmmay 12, 1940 

UNUTNOOw: We have met under different drcmmtancei. Let me talk 
to you about the general tituation. I am not going to anut till die end of 
the anu* for settling die Indian problem. PoniMy the amr anil not be over 
till June 1941, and we are so far away that our problem oouM be adjuited 
by us here without bong concerned with a batde or two in France. 

There is another fact in which you are as much interested m I am. 
England is making a coloeud effort to win the war aad at die end of the 
war, as on the last occasion, it will be exhausted. At the time there will be 
a tendency to liberalize the institutions of the Empire. India should not 
then be found unprepared and disunited. 

You must have seen my recent sutement. Between Dominion Status 
of the Westminster variety and Independence there is only a difference in 
name. It ivill take dme to Develop India’s capacity, even for the work which 
will be cut out for you. 

Take the Act of 1935. Hie word ‘Federation* has become Hke a dried 
6di whidi Minks in everybody’s nose. But take die main otgeedens to H. 

First there h Defence. You wiU admit that the onUtary m ac h i ne is now 
no hmger die concern of one country. Its training and crga nia a t ion as at 
prtoent must be under oommon control, and India murt be p r ^ar ed to wait 
to be able to take over diaige. Second, Foreign afhiis. They are in die same 
ptutf iftn . Hurd, the commercial safeguards, which you call dhcrfaninatloH. 
They could be adjusted. ButmtheworMgoes todBy.India cannot afford to have 
free trade party (nc). But I would not de^adr of condng to an agreed fennula 
an die point. Fourd^ there is die question of di rect deedons to the Assembly. 


* VUt p. 118. 
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K. M. MUMBo: I am not sure nvliodier Oaadlttjt it very pardeular about 
dkeet cfeedom to tlm Ancmhly. 

UNUTHOOfw: Then the next queition it that of the Staten Yon eaa*t 
have Dominion Statut unkv the Statet aie broiight in in tome manner. 
If a proper effort it made I would not deipair of tettling their qmliont in 
tome way unlem you pitch your claim very high. 

The next quertiOn It that of the Central Aitembly. I won^t like to 
argue when people claim tomething at a moral right. But» given goodwill on 
both ndcif ways and meant could be found to have a body which would 
lerve the purpote. 

a. M. ifUNSHi: Gandhiji hat already stated that he would be tadsfied 
with an agreed equivalent. Perhaps a convention of all the legislaturet might 
be a good substitute. 

UNLiTHOOw: That leaves the question of minorities. I will concede that 
the minorities have no right to block the progress. 

K. M. MUNiHi: But by speaking in the way you do, you give them an 
instrument to put forward the highest demand. That makes our task diffi- 
eult. That has been our past experience of the British statesmen. They gave 
the minorities such an undue importance that they were led to make extra- 
vagant claims. In 1916 Congress agreed to Jinnah*s demands thinking that 
they %vould have communal peace thereafter. The Lucknow Pact was ripped 
open. The MacDonald Award came. Against Hindu opinion, Gandhiji got 
the Congress not to reject the communal award but to work it. And still when 
you call Gandliiji you must needs call Jinnah and fifty other gentlemen as a 
oountenveight. And now in your speeches you throw die burden of settling 
with him upon us. How are we expected to do that? 

LmUTHoow: 1' have to do so. I have not merely to speak to a pub- 
lic in India, I have also a public in England. That public is an import- 
ant lisctor both (rom your and my point of view. And it has a Cseling that 
the Hindus as a community are against British interests. 

K. M. MUNiHi: But you see the result. There was a cordial atmosphere 
in your dealings with Gandhyi about the time we left office. Now you make 
prasounoemenis, which, look like preptratkms for a case to imprest the world 
that, when we broke ftom you, you were right. I sec a reactioa to this on 
our side- Gaadhyi’s recent statements show a tendency to occupy a politicaHy 
ufiMtoiioble pdritiion when mass action is started. Instead of both of you 
coming nearer, I feel that you are drifting apart» end no settlement is likdy 
if both of you opudnue |o drift away ftom one anodier. 

UNurmoowt You mean we are crea|i^«ibiocs round ourselvei? 

K. M. MOMsm: Gertainly* You hqhl Gbuidhijt in great reflect. You loU 
me at Simla that you want an alliance with Right Wing OongreB." If you 
are serious about it why dofi*t you help in this settkment? 

UMUTHOOw; Am 1 not doing it every hour of my life? 
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Ik M. Mumia: AVhy do you then let Mr. Jaonnh make Aingi hnpeaK 
nblef You have got the Aga Khan» you have got your friend Sir Stkandar* 
It it your actions which tend up Mr. Jtnnah^s meet. That leadt him to make 
afatufd charges against us. You do not even reply to them. And he is to 
difficult now that any friendly approach to him has become impomble. 

UNiJTHuow: I know that he has become very difficult, but that b only 
from a short view of things. For the present he bat made himself into a 
rallying centre of minorities. Time alone can remove him from that position* 
But from a long view of things Jinnah cannot succeed. He would toon be 
framd out as a stumbling-block to progress. 

K. u. MUNSiu: If that b your vicH% why don't you set about discutsing 
matters with Gandhijt? Thb 'range artillery% as Sir Maurice Owycr puts it, 
is scarcely helpful. 

UNUTHOOW: I am going to do it as soon as 1 am ready. 

X. M. MUNSHf: But it may be too late. For instance, on the 26th of 
January, there is bound to be somewhat 'war mentality' amongst us. 

UNUTHOOW: I don't chink there will be any trouble, but there would 
be considerable enthusiasm. 

X. M. MUNSiii: Yes, they %rill follow the Congress. I feel the undercur- 
rents amongst our ordinary Congressmen, and I wondci- how long Gandhiji 
will be able to keep them in leash. For the moment he b exerebing a turong 
ratraining hand. 

UNUTHOOW: Yes, he has become powerful. But do you seriously think 

that he will be able to carry Jawaharlal? 

X. M. MUNSHi: Jawaharlal is a great idcaUst and b ihereibrc an idol of 
the masses. But Uic inspiration, organixalion, and tediniquc arc all Gandhi- 
ji"s and Jawaharlal will not part company with Gandhijt. 

UNLiTHOOw: I think it was a inisukc to have left office. Perhaps there 
were reasons on your side which I cannot ap|irccialc. 

X. H. MUNSHI : Yci, wc could not liavc continued long in office and 
helped you in the war unless wc bad obtained a share in the Centre which 
could justify our being there. Otherwbe it would have been a thmklcm 
job. For instance, Subhas would have made our task very difficult. 

UNUTHGOw: You think Subhas formidable. I do not thtok so* 

K. M. MUNsw; Not in tbat sense, but if %sc had been in power he 

wouW have gm himself aiTotcd only in Older to make our ^ Now 

tkinj i are better horn every point of view and ilmigi should be done early* 

UNUTHOOW; I hope to make a move toon* 

E. M. wnoHt: You fadd Gudhyi in great iwpect and Gandhiji. I am 
mm, hoWi you equally in great reepect and if you both cannot wttle dw 
mEttcTt nalkiiialieni will naturally go into wilderneto. ^ 

LMUTHoow: WeU, you are putting a aqd dattoring burden «B 

me. 
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THE OOLLECTSD IMOUS OF MAHATMA GANDHI 


s. If. mniHo: If dim it no alfiance b e tw ee n imtioiialiM Incdn nod 
Britnin it may be that «ve mny go, mnybe Ibr a loiig dine, but dm Sam* 
bar and Jimiab will fight it out. 

UMUTifoow: It will be a dhatter. 

Pifgmmgi lo Fmdm, pp. 390-3 


GOVERNMENT (X)MMUNIQf/S^ ^ 


New Delhi, 
5, 1940 

In reipoiife to an invitotion firom His Excellency, Mr. Gandhi today 
came to tee the Viceroy. A prolonged and very firiendly disctmion took 
[dace in nidueh the whole potidon was exhaustively examined. Mr. Gandhi 
made it dear at die outset of the conversation that he had no mandate 
from the Congress Working Committee, that he was not empowered to 
commit it in any way, and that he could speak on behalf of himself only. 

His Excellency set out in some detail the intentions and the proposal 
of His Majesty's Government. He emphasised in the first place didr earnest 
desire that India should attain Dominion Status at the earliest possible 
moment, and to facilitate the adiievement of that status by all means in 
their power. He drew attention to the complexity and difficulty of certain of 
the issues that called for disposal in that connection, in particular the issue 
of defence in a Dominion position. He made it clear that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were only too ready to examine the whole of the fidd in consul- 
tation with representatives of all parties and interests in India when the time 
came. He made dear also the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to shor- 
ten the transitional period and to bridge it as effectively as possible. His 
Excdlency drew attention to tlie fiset that as he recently repeate d at 
Baroda^, the Federal Scheme of the Act, while at pre s e n t in suspense, afforded 
the swiftest stepping-stone to Dominion Status, and that its adoption, with the 
consent of all concerned, would fimilitale fiie solution of many of the prob- 
lems that had to be fimed in that connection. He added that the offer put 
fbrward by him in November last of an expansion of the Govemor^jeaeral’s 
Executive Council on the lines and on tiie bans then indicated remained open 
and that His Majesty’s Government were pr e pared to give immediate efifect 
to that (rffer, mxhjcct to the ooneat of the parties affected. His Majesty’s 
Gevpaament would be ptepmd also to re-open the Federal Scheme, so sn 

m, 185 and 189. 

^On Jmary 17, 1940 
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to iiy e d i te the acbievciiieiil of TkmmAm S Mm mod to Am midm- 

meot after the war of the amiei to whack it §ave me* 

Mr. Gaiadhi cxprcwed appredataoii of the ipirk in arfiida tbcte propo* 
fait were put forward, but made it dewr that they dad not, fai hie view, at 
duf stage meet the full demand of the Gongrew Party. He suggetted, and 
the Viceroy agreed, that in the drcumttanccs it arould be ptffcrable to defer 
for the pement further discuauoQS with the ol^ject of a solution of the diffi* 
culties which had arisen. 

Hmyoo, 10*2-1940 


APFENDOC V 

RESOLUTION AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH^ 


Fehua^ 12, 1940 

Whereas past experience has shown that holding of responsible positions by 
members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh in political organisations u undesirable, 
this meeting of the Sangh resolves that such memben of the Sangh as are on 
any elective bodies in such organizations and intend to serve on them should not 
continue as memben of the Sangh. This does not by any means mean any 
reflection on such members or on political work. The resolution has to be taken 
because of the fact that the active participation of the memben of the Sangh in 
pcditics has aroused bitterness which is proof of the fact that their practice of 
ahimsa has been inadequate. Pure ahimsa must by its very nature preclude a 
reaction in himsa. 

It has always been the firm belief of the Sangh that the amelioration of 
the millions of India is impossible without construcuve work in which alone 
the masses can directly participate. The Sangh's activity %vill, therefore, be 
confined in future to constructive work, and it will address itself to tliat part of 
the constructive programme which at present does not oome witlain the provinoe 
of the A.I.S.A., A.I.V.I.A., etc., e.g., the observation, study and rmearch in 
the subject of the relatioa of constructive work to a him sa and of the reaction of 
fli ch work on individuab and society. And whereas there are not enough wcatei 
today capable of this special work, until men are available for the purporn of 
the study remarch aforesaid, the activities of the Sang^ will be sutpended 
save for the adminbtration and dtsbuisemcnt of the Sangh's funds among paid 
workers and otherwise and the puhlirafinn of the monthly Smwdqim* 

The membenhip of the will be henceforth confined to die feDowiiig 
who Krill aho constitute the Executive Gommittee of the Sant^t 
^hri Shrikihhnadat J i^tt ftesidfn t and Trustee 
„ R. S. D fe e tr e-^Seeie^ and Trustee 

1 Vid$ pp. 256, 277 and 293« 
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TBS COLLECTED WOftSB Of MAHAIMA OAHDHt 


Shri KkhoidaJ Mtihri^ Mrsibfr nd Thtee 
Pf Oofmbmid hu CKndtiri Member 
,, Abluyileiji*-*Mcniber 
,, Satb Chandf Dat Gupta — Member 
,, DilUitifh Diwai|P--bto 
,p Sitaram P» Fatimidhaii-— Idfesaber 
,9 Kriihnadae Gandhi— Member 

And all the other memben will be deemed to have rengned. It ii abo 
resolved that this Executive Committee %vill have all powers to amend or alter 
the ooiistitution of the Sangh and will exercise all the other powers of the Sangh. 

I/ari/M, 2-3-1940 


AFPENMX VI 

A RESOWTIOX^ 


PA*nfA» 
Monk h 1^0 

This Congress, having considered the grave and critical situation re- 
sulting from the War in Europe and Britbh policy in regard to it, approves 
of and endorses the resolutions passed and the action taken on the War situa- 
tion by the A.I.C.C. and the Working Committee. The Congress considers 
the declaration by the British Government of India as a belligerent country, 
without any reference to the people of India, and the exploitation of India's 
resources in this war, as an affront to them which no self-respecting and free- 
dom-loving people can accept or tolerate. The recent pronouncements made 
on behalf of the British Government in regard to India demonstrate that Great 
Britain is carrying on the war fundamentally for imperialist ends and for the 
preservation and strengthening of her Empire, which is based on the exploita- 
tion of the people of India, as well as of other Asiatic and African countries. 
Under these circumstances, it is clear that the Congress cannot in any way, 
directly or indirect^, be party to the war, vriiich means continuanoe and 
perpetuation of this exploitation. The Congress, therefore, strongly disapproves 
of Indian troops being made to fig^t for Great Britain and of the drain firom 
India of men and material for the purpose of the war. Neidier die recruiting 
nor die money ihised in India can be considered to be voluntary contribudons 
from India. Congressmen, and those under the Congress influence, cannot 
hc^ in the prosecudon of the war with men* money or material. 

^ Gandhiji's draft was approved by dm Westing Committee and re- 
commended for adf^don at the Gongreu Session at Raingariu It appeared 
in under the title ^Todia and the War". pp. 296, 305, 313, 

322, 349 and 424. 
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^ OcMigrett hereby dedara agmtii that oothinir short of eompleto fai- 
Hff| W Mdcntc am be accepted by the people of India. Indiaa flreedom oamiol 
exiol within the orbit of imperialism and Dominion Status or any other 
status within the imperial structure is wholly inapplicable to India, is not 
In keeping with the dignity of a great nation, and would bind India in numy 
ways to British policies and economic structure. The people of India alone 
can properly shape their own constitution and determine their rdadons to 
the other countries of tlie world, through a Constituent Assembly elected on 
the basis of adult suffrage. 

The Congress is further of opinioo that while it will always be ready* 
as it ever has been, to make every effort to secure communal harmony, no 
permanent solution is possible except through a Constituent Assembly, where 
the rights of all recognized minorities will be fully protected by agreement, 
as far as possible, between the elected representatives of various majority and 
minority groups, or by arbitratim if agreement is not reached on any 
point. Any alternative will lack finality. Indians constitution must be based 
on independence, democracy and national unity, and the Congress repu- 
diates attempu to divide India or to split up her nationhood. The Congrem 
has always aimed at a constitution where the fullest freedom and oppoitu- 
mties of development are guaranteed to the group and the Individual, and 
social injustice yields place to a juster social order. 

The Congress cannot admit the right of the Rulers of Indian States, or 
of foreign vested interests, to come in the way of Indian freedom. Sovereignty 
in India must rest witli the people, whether in the States or the Provinces, 
and all other interests must be subordinated to their viul interests. The 
Congress holds that the difliculty raised in regard to the Stales is of British 
creation, and it will not be satisfactorily solved unless the declaration of the 
freedom of India from foreign rule is unequivocally made. Forrign interests, if 
they are not in conflict with the interests of the Indian people, will be protected. 

The Congress withdrew the Ministries from the Provinces where the 
Congress had a majority in order to dissociate India from the %var and to 
enforce the Congress determination to free India from forrign domination. 
This preliminary step must naturally be followed by civil disobedience, 
to vriiich the Congress will unhesitatingly resort as soon as the Congrem 
orgamization is considered fit enough for the purpose, or in case circu mst a n ces 
to shape themsdva as to precipitate a crisii. The Congreu desires to draw 
the attention of Congressmen to Gandhijt’s declaration that he can only 
the responsibility of declaring civil disobedie n ce %vbeii he is satis- 
fied that they are strictly observing discipline and are carrying out toe oon- 
itructive programme prescribed in the Independence Pled^. 

The Congress seeks to represent and serve alt cbotei and co mmuni t ie s 
witikout distinction of race or religion, and the struggle for Indian independenoe 
is for toe freedom of toe whole nation. Hence toe Gongrais che ri tocs toe 
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Ii0pe tliftt all daim and omnnwHiitka will false past in it. Tha purpoee 
flC dvil dj e obe d ie a cc ie to emka die tipint of 1001600 in die niiole natiaa. 

The Oengmi liereby aothoriiei the All«India Congren OomiMiltee» and 
in the event of dde bdag neoeoaiyt die Working Gotnnuttee, to take allstepi 
to hapleoMot the fbrcgoing fewladon at die Oommittee omoemed may deem 

HmUm, 9 - 3.1940 * 


AP PENDIX VM 

JATAPRAKASH J/ARATAJ^S STATEMENT^ 

1 have been charged with trying to impede the production of munidom 
and other lupplies essential to the efl&cient prosecution of the irar, and with 
trying to influence the conduct and attitude of the public in a manner prejudi- 
cial to the deience of British India and the efficient prosecution of the war. I 
plead guilty to these charges. 

These chaigesi hoivover, do not constitute a guilt for me but a duty which 
I discharge regardicsi of the consequence. That they also constitute an offence 
under certain laws of the forrign Government, established by force in this country, 
does not concern me. The object of these laws is diametrically exposed to the 
object of nationaUst India of which I am but an humble representative. That 
%ve should come in conflict is only natural. 

My country is not a party to tlus war in any maimer, for it regards 
both German Nasism and British Imperialism as evik and enemies. It finds 
that both the sides in this war are driven by selfish ends d conquest and 
domination, exploitation and oppression. Great Britain is fighting not to destroy 
Nazism, which it has nurtured, but to curb a rival whose might can no longer be 
allowed to grow unchallenged. It is fighting to maintain its dominant place in 
the world and to preserve its imperial power amd glory. As far as India is 
ooncemed, Great Britain is fighting to perpetuate the Indian Empire. 

Plainly, India can have no truck with such a war. No Indian can penmt 
the resources of his country to be utilized to buttress up imperialism, and to be 
converted the procones of the war into the chains of his count's 

slavery, l^e Ctmgrait the only re pr ese n tative voice d nationalist India, has 
already pointed out this sacred duty to the people of this country. I, as an 
humble fcrvant of the Coagress, have only trjed to fiilfil fliis duty,, 

Pie British Government on the other hand, in utter disregard 1 ^ 
Indiaig opinion, deidwred India a b^igerent^ power and is utilizing 
Indjiui men, money and materials far a war |p wbkfo we have pledg^ our 

I PS* p. 372 . 



oppotitkm, Thh b in tiie aatim of m 

nbi'^^bvi Msnoui tn ^o ciiciiiiiinuiicci Oomnn n(Q[foniQn * 0 ^^^*^* P^oluid* 
India cannot but rant this aggrasion. It therefore b e c ome s the paltiotie doKsr 
of ofcry Indian to oppose the attonpl of the BritMh Gofvemiaent to use the 
country’s resources (or its imperialist ends. Thus the diai^e framed 
me of trying to impede the efSdcnt prosecution of the trar is only the ftiHU* 
ment of a patriotic duty. That the British Government should consider what 
is a duty for patriotic India to be an oSence^ only proves further iti imper- 
ialist character. 

Rq^arding the speech for which I am being proBecuted» I cannot say 
how far it succeeded in achieving its ends. But nothing would please me 
more than to learn that it did have some Success in impeding the eRective 
prosecudon of the war. 1 shall deem the heaviest punishment well earned If 
1 am found to have succeeded in this. 

As for the charge of endangering the defence of British India, I think 
the irony of it cannot be lost upon us. A slave has no obligation to defend 
his slavery. His only obligadon is to destroy his bondage, I hope we shall 
know how to defend ourselves when we have achieved our freedom. 

1 consider it fortunate that I have been prosecuted for a Jamshedpur 
speech. This important industrial centre, which 1 consider the most import- 
ant in the country, b peculiarly backward politically and from the pmni of 
view of the labour movement. 1 shall derive some saiiifaction in prtson» 
where 1 expect ine\dtably to find myself, from the thought tlmt my arrest 
and incarceration for a speech delivered Utcrc luu attracted to that city the 
notice of the political and labour leaders of my country. It seems scanda l ous 
to me that the country’s most vital resources should be so wasted in a war 
to which we arc so firmly opposed. And It seems no less scandalous to me 
that while labour tliroughout the country should be reacting vigorously to the 
conditions created by . the war, Jamslicdpur labour should carry on as if no- 
thing extraordinary has happened. May, at leasts the demand for a war 
bonus gain some momentum from Ihb prosecution* 

Before concluding 1 should like to add that, lest as an Engl ishm a n you 
should mbunderstand me, 1 should make it dear that in impeding the 
prosecution erf the war 1 have no derire to help Gcnnaay or to lee Germany 
I derire die victory neither of ImperiaUMn nor of Naahm. Yet, 
a, a Congremnan and a locialut I have nothing but goodwill fbr the Brir 
|iih and people. If India*, oppmitioa to Britain', impetialiri wu 

eamte,.,a Naxi victary, it i, for the dridrii people to decide wbedMr they 
would hfive Naxi hegemony or victory with real democracy at home and in 
If the people of Great Britain remove thrir premit rule and re> 
Bounce ingieriaiimi with it, capita&t mien, not only India but the freedom- 
loving people of the whole worid would exert themMlve, to we dte defea t 
flf Naxin and the vktory of fteedon aad d e tu o dawy. In tlw ^cewat 
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^iw^^ii WWrmO Oly nvwCW»jp I fmi il JDHB so SIvCkBSWO DUC vO S^BC 8SCI coo OOROO 

iii4»erialiiiii« Only in tfinl nytamer oin It co n tri bu t e to the peooe and p c Q gie M 
of Ihe wocM. 

I am oomdous. Sir, tbat I have made year teak caaier by Ihia atal^ 
moot. 1 do not regret it. 

In the end 1 thank you for your cour te ay and oonaideration during the 

trial. 

30-3-1940 


APPSNDDL Vni 

RESOLUTION PASSED BT AU^INDIA MUSUM LEAGUE^ 

Mardk 23, 1940 

1. While approving and endorsing the action taken by the Council 
and the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, as indicated in 
their resolutions dated the 27th of August, 17th and 18th of Sq>tember and 
22nd of October 1939 and 3rd of February 1940 on the constitutional issue, 
this session of the All-India Muslim League emphatically reiterates that the 
scheme of Federation embodied in the Gkivemment of India Act, 1935, is 
totally unsuited to and unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this coun- 
try and is altogether unacceptable to Muslim India. 

2. It further records its emphatic view that wlule the declaration 
dated the 18th of October 1939, made by the Viceroy on briialf of His 
Majesty's Government, is reassuring in so far as it declares that the policy 
and plan on which tlie Government of India Act, 1935, is based will be 
reconsidered in consultation with the various parties, interests and commu- 
nities in India, Muslim India vrill not be satisfied unless the whole constitu- 
tional plan is reconsidered de navo and that no revised {dan would be ac- 
cqitaUe to the Muslims unless it is framed with their approval and consent. 

3. Resolved that it is the considered view of tiiis senion of tiie AH- 
Xndia Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be workable in tiiis 
country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following 
basic principle, vis., that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into 
regions vAddi should be so constituted with ludi territorial readjustments as 
may be necessary that the areas in triiich the Muslims are nunSericaBy in a 
minority, as in the no^-westem and eastern sones of India, shoidd be 
grouped to constitute ^^independent states** in whidi the constituent units shaO 
be autonomous and sovereign. 


* Fi* Hiw 387 Mid 393, 
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’ 'Riat adequMe, cflbelive and landawry laAcuaidt ihgold be ^eci> 
fieUlir provided in the eeaetitiitian fiar miaflriiiei in the nnila and in the 
leghaie kr the p weecdo n of their rdtgkme, eultiBal, *""■»«— politicai, ad* 
■hdatiative and other rights and interests in conauhation widi them and in 
otfMT parts of Ind ia where the Mtntahnaas am in a minority, adeqnate. eSte* 
five and mandatory lafegpaids shall be q>ed fi cidly provided in the eonstitu* 
tfan for them and other minorities for the protection of their religious, cultural, 
eoonamsc, political, a dm i ni s tra t ive and odier rights and interests in consulta- 
tion with them. 

This session forther anthorises the Working Committee to frame a 
adieme of constitution in aooordance with these basic principles providiog 
for the assumption Anally by the respective regions of all power s such as 
defonce, external aflhirs, c o mmun ications, custotm and such other matters as 
may be necessary. 

Tit JkdiM Amuul RtgisUr, jfamuujt-Jwit 1940, Vol. I, pp. 31 1*2 


APPENDIX IX 

LETTER FROM LORD U/fUTHGOW* 

Tiix Viceroy's House, 
New Delhi, 
April 9, 1949 

DEAR MR. OANDIII, 

Many thanks for your letter of 4th April and for your kindness in send- 
ing me the extract enclosed in it from a letter from Maulana A. K. Asad. 

2. It is obvious that the extract in question reveals some misunderstand- 
ing. When we met on 4th November you asked me specifically, as you have 
in your letter, whether the Dominion Status which His Majesty's 
G ov e rnm ent in view toe India was the Dominion Status of the Statute of 
Weatnnnster variety. I explained the position, and I took the steps at once 
to ask die Secretary of Sute to arrange in the House of Lords (as he did 
on 7th November 1939) to {dace the position beyond any question. When 
we met on Slh Fdiiuary I again made die offier of Ifis Majesty’s Government 
yi:— > and the Kmits within vdiidi 1 could conduct negotiation. You 

equally your position dear, and 1 have no complaint whatever that 

you foiled to do so. That, in the light of my speec h at Orient Ohib and of 
your first reaction to it, I was disappointed that die gulf between us should 
at oiv m***t«»g on 5di February have proved to be so wide, you know as well 
m I do. But diere Is no question of imsunderttandfiag. 


t Fah pp. 393 and 419. 
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THE OQiXBcm> %voiuu or uABAnu <Maa»i 

S. iAs Iot Hit' Af^ierty’a Cown m et, I have aoiiar faifcd >» kecfi 
Ihtni fuBf inlbtmed of «i4iat hod patted between ut, tNMl.I an tnee tiitaaJa 
no ad npp i ehcn e i o n in dwir nuadt. I only with that at the tetnk of onr 
varioiit eonvemtioiit I had fiwiid niytdf in a potkion to report dwC iho 
hopn, indeed the confident hopet, I had at varioua tunei entertained and 
w h ic h , in aocavdanoe with aey duty, I had not eonecaied lion then* .. of a 
ftiendiy letdemeat had been realized. 

4. I am terry too that I ahould all uawitdnidy have involved yon 
in, in your own words, this domestic dispute with your son. For his friendly 
interest in the pro m otio n of a settlement I am indeed grateful. But you put 
die matter eorremly when you say, at you say in your letter, that the gi^i 
revealed b et w een the offer I was enqtawerad to make on behalf of His Ma> 
jetty’s Ooveniment and die fiill demand which you put ibrward to me wat 
clearly shown, at we both recognized, to be too great to be handled at that 
moment by prolonging conversations; and disappointed as I imnkly was 
mysdf that that should have been the cate, I think we were both right in 
feeling that the straightfixward and courageous course in the drcumstances 
that had disclosed themselves wat to cmclude thoK conversations as we did 
rather than to protract them. 

Tours skumfy, 
Linutboow 

From a microfilm; No. 109: Lord Linlithgow Papers. Courtesy: National 
Archives of India 


APPENMX X 

EXTRACTS FROM UAQJJAT AU KHAN'S STATEMENT^ 

New Dblri, 

. . . Nawabzada Liaquat All Klutn, Hon. Secretary, All-Indui Muslim 
League, in a statement to the Ftess . ... refers to the article by Gapdhv to die 
IRrytu under die captmn, *‘My Re|dy tp Qpiud-e-Azapi” and says: 

Of course a politician who ha| a dual role, |ike Mr. Gpiu^ >* 

not even a four>amm mea;^ of the Coosrets and yet its Wtpal dktator, 
hat always a greater adyantoge over, ordiniury irorts^. ,He te^ us for the 
first time that “Whatevm talks 1 had with .Qpaid-p^/ti^ or any.oduar ^hiaVe 
been OB behalf df dm.Cosigjiejp. 

Yet in Ipt letter, ^ .|?^<44dreit^. tpj^. Jima^ 

Mr. Gandhi stated at.foBowt: < 

"My Position", p. 412. ,, ,v , ^ 
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^ expect me to be able to speak oo behalf of the Gongrem and 
odiMr Hindus tibroug^out die coun^. 1 am afraid I cannot ftdfll die tcit» 

I cdanol represent either die Congress or the Hindus in the sense you mean; 
bot I would exert to the utmost all the moral inllueooe 1 oould have with 
them in order to secure an honourable setllemeat,** 

It is indeed very diflkult to know exactly when Mr. Gandhi speaks for 
himself and viien he speaks for the Congress. . . . 

Mr. Gandhi goes on to say in his article that the Congress Is not a 
Hindu organization and in support of thb he puts forward the following argu- 
ment. **Can a Hindu orgamzadon have a Muslim divine as President . • •?** 
He would have the world believe that because Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad has been elected President of the Congress dierefore the true Hindu 
character of that body has changed. May I point out to Mr. Gandhi that 
one swallow does not make a summer and the world cannot be so easily fooled* 
Maulana Azad*s election at President of the Congress at this time is a 
tactical device to mislead the ignorant and the credulous. And what does 
the ^'Muslim divine’’ himself think about his election? At the time of Mau- 
lana Azad’t election to the Presidentship of the Congress he Is reported to 
have said that ”he regarded his election as a vote of confidence in the leadei^ 
ship of Mr. Gandhi and die country’s approval of h» programme.” 

Mr. Gandhi goes on to say that still maintain that there is no swari^ 
without Hindu-Muslim unity. 1 can never be a party to the coercion of 
Muslims or any other minority. The Constituent Assembly as conceived by 
me is not intended to coerce anybody. lu sole sanction will be an agreed 
solution of communal question. If there is no agreement the Constituent Assem- 
bly will be automatically dissolved.” 

Further he goes on to say that ”if the vast majority of Indian Muslims 
feel that they are not one nation with their Hindu and other brethren who will 
be able to resist them?” 

There are a few pertinent questions which arise out of die above state- 
ment of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi has been saying for the last 20 yean that 
there is no swaraj without Hindu-MusUm unity and yet dte Hindus and 
Muslims have never been so far apart from each other as they arc today 
owing to the policy that has been followed by the CongrcM under the foster^ 
ing care of Mr. Gandhi having for iu sole objective the revival of Hinduism 
and the imposition of Hindu culture on all and sundry. 

Mr. Gandhi’s desaiptioa of the Constituent Assembly as conceived by 
him needs a great deal of clarification and explanation. One would like to 
know if tile Congress conception of the Constituent Assembly b the same as hb 
own, as the lesolution of the Congress b couc h ed in diflbrenl language to 
what Mr. Gandhi sUtet in hb article. 

Mr. Gandhi now says ”that if there is no agreement the Constituenl 
Assembly %vill be automatically dissolved”; but not very long ago he had 
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laid, d a i m liMt ia dM cv«at of dingreeaieDt the natlar wiB be reftmd to 
the and awit impartial tribunal that the «mrid can eoaoeiwe of. Mr* 

Gaadhi’t etatement that the vast mtooriw of Indian Muduae SmI that 
tbejr are not one aadon with their Hmdu and other brethren who adB be 
able to reritt them?" it rather intermdag. 

la he p re p ared, that if the nu^ority of Muaaafananadeeiateln &vour of the 
propoaab of the MuaUrn League aa laid down ia the leaolution paaaed at the 
Lahore aeaakrn he aad the Oongieaa %rill give their wdiole^iearted rapport to them? 

If ao, let him and the Congreaa declare it unequivocally and in the 
plaineat language to that eflect. If die olyect of the Conltituent Aaaeaddy 
ia only to aaoertain whether the Muaaalmana are in fiivour of the reaolutiaa 
of the MuaUrn League or not then why go to all the trouble of dragging the 
whole country into a turmoil, 'aa Mr. Gandhi direatena to do by reaortiog to 
dvil diaobedienoe, to aeeure a CkuadtuentAaaembly from the Bridah Government? 

We have no doubt in our mind . . . that the resolution paaaed at 
die Lahore aeasion haa the aolid rapport of an overwhelming majority of 
Muaaalmana. Neverthdeaa let Mr. Gandhi and the Congreaa and the Bri- 
tiah Government declare uneqiuvocally that if the minority of the Mua- 
aalmana exincaa tbemaelvea in favour of the Lahore rcadudon they would 
agree to the demand contained in it and give effect to it, and the Muslim 
League, I have no doubt about it, will be prepared to satisfy any reason- 
able test; and in order to do that a Constituent Assembly is not necessary. 

May I now moat earnestly request Mr. Gandhi to lay down the test 
which would satisfy him in the first instance and describe tbe procedure cate- 
gorically by means of which the Mussalmans could prove to the hilt that the 
Lahore resolution is the voice of Muslim India from one end of the country 
to the other? 

But if Mr. Gandhi wants that we should pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for him and the Congress and save their faces by setting up some aoct 
of Constituent Assembly then he is greatly mistaken. 

Tbs BmiMs Cbmurit, 5-4-1940 
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{December 1, 193^April 15, 1940) 

December 1 : Gandhiji was at Scgaon. 

December 2 : In cable to Agatha Harrison stated that “no progress 
possible without unequivocal declaration independence*’. 

December 3: Sent message to The Hindu on its diamond jubilee. 
Had discussion with C. Rajagopulachari. 

December 4: Sent cable to C'Aroaur/e stating that declaration 

of British policy about India was a purely moral issue. 

December 6: M. A. Jinnah issued statement railing upfin Mussal* 
mans to observe Decembta* 22 as “Day of Deliverance” from 
Congress Ministries. 

December 7: Sir Stafford Cripps arrived at Karachi. 

December 8: Gandhiji met Hirday Nath Kun7.ru. 

December 9: In statement to Press appealed to M. A. Jinnah to 
desist from observing “Day of Deliverance” in view of unity 
talks and await Viceroy’s and Governor’s o])iniun on allega* 
tions made by Muslim League against (a>ngrrss. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton died in Scotland. 

Before December 10: Gandhiji sent message to Jabalixirc District 
Political Conference. 

December 10: Sent condolences to Lady Hamilton. 

December 17: Through Harijan appealed to ajrresjjondcMts and 
message-seekers to spare him. 

December 18: Attended Congress Working Committee meeting. 

December 19: Congress Working Committee meeting continued. 
Sir Stafford Cripps called on Gandhiji. 

December 20: Gandhiji continued discussion with Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 

Before December 22: Congress W’orking Committee passed reso- 
lution on Independence Day Pledge. 

December 22 : Gandhiji sent telegram to Rabindranath Tagore 
intimating Working Conunittee’s inability to lift ban against 
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Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Congress Working Committee sesnon concluded. 

Muslim League observed “Day of Deliverance”. 

December 27: Gandhiji addressed Nagpur Provincial Congress 
Workers at Wardha. 

1940 

On or before January 2: Sent cable to Ismet Inonu expressing 
sympathy on earthquake in Turkey. 

Before Jamay 6: Had discuMion with Christian missionaries. 
Before January 7: Gave interview to an English reporter. 

On or before Januaty 8: Sent condolences on Lala Shamlal’s death. 
Sent condolences to Hirday Nath Kunzru on Venkatasubbiah’s 
death. 

January 8: In Harijan paid tribute to Venkatasubbiah. 

January 9 and 10: Had discussion with Bhai Paramanand. 
January 13: Met C. Rajagopalachari. 

January 14: Wrote to Lord Linlithgow regarding his Bombay 
speech and expressed willingness to see him if so desired. 

Before January 15: Had discussion with English Pacifists. 

Januaty 15: Had discussion with Rajendra Prasad and C. Raja* 
gopalachari. 

In Harijan congratulated M. A. Jinnah on forming pact vdth 
other political parties. 

January 17: Expressed doubt in letter to Lord Linlithgow whether 
time had “arrived for our meeting” in view of interviews 
the Viceroy had with Bhulabhai Desai, K. M. Munshi and 

B. G. Kher. 

January 19: Attended Congress Working Committee meeting. 

Jartuary 20: Had discussion with Bengal leaders. 

C. W.C. meeting continued. 

Januaty 21: C.W.G. session concluded. 

January 22: Gandhiji had discussion with Subhas Chandra Bose. 

January 23: Wrote to Lord Linlithgow that he could reach Delhi 
any day after February 4. 

January 25: Through Press issued warning against sale and pur- 
chase of uncertified khadi. 
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Jammy 26: Independence Day celebrated. 

Before Jamuay 27: Gandhiji sent message to AIl>Itidia Women’s 
Conference. 


Janamy 31: Gave inter\*iew to Holmes Smith. 

Februmy 3: Left Wardha for Delhi. 

En route gave interx'iew to Associated Press at Nagpur. 

February 4: Reached Delhi. 

Met Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan. 

February 5: Had interview with Viceroy at 1 1 a.m. 

Government communique on interview issued in evening. 

February 6: Gave statement to Press al>out difference between 
Congress demand and Viceregal offer. 

Left Delhi for Wardha. 

En route gave interview to Press at Jhansi. 

February 7: Sent cable to Tke Newr Chronicle. 

Cabled statement to The Daily Herald, London. 

Sent message, to mill-workers, Ahmedabad. 

February 8: Had discussion with Gulzarilal Nanda. 

February 9: Gave interview to Harbans Singh. 

February 14: Issued statement to Press on Zetland’s interview to 
The Sunday Times. 

February 15: Left Wardha in evening. 

February 17: Reached Calcutta in morning; later proceeded to 
Sautiniketan. 

At Santiniketan spoke in reply to address in afternoon. 

Febrruary 18: Visited Srinikelan. 

Had discussion with Rabindranath Tagore. Attended drama- 
tic performance of “Chandalika . 

On or before February 19: Had discussion with Pacifists. 


February 19: Left Santiniketan. 

Reached Calcutta in afternoon. ^ 

Visited C. F. Andrews at Presidency General Hospital 

Called on N. R. Sarkar. 

Left Calcutta at night. 


February 20: Reached Malikanda. 

cS«ned Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition; visited m- 

jured volunteers at hospital. 
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Made will in favour of “Navajivan” about copyrights of hii 
writmgs. 

February 21: Addressed Gandhi Seva Sangh and advised h to 
give up politics. 

February 22: Spoke at Gandhi Seva Sangh meeting. 

Gandhi Seva Sangh passed resolution eschewing politics and 
confining itself to constructive programme. 

February 24: Spoke at Bengal Workers* Conference. 

Addressed ^ngal women workers. 

February 25: Spoke at public meeting. 

Left Malikanda. 

February 26: Reached Calcutta. 

Before February 27: Sent message to people of Manipur. 

February 27: Gave message to Press for Bengal. 

Left for Patna. 

February 28: Reached Patna. 

Attended Congress Working Committee meeting. 

Had discussion with Socialists. 

February 29: C.W.C. meeting continued. 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee suspended. 

March 1: Gandhiji attended C.W.C. meeting. 

Met Scheduled Caste representatives. 

C.W.C. approved resolution to launch civil disobedience as 
soon as organization was considered fit enough or “in case 
circumstances so shaped themselves as to precipitate a crisis’* 
and recommended it for Congress session at Ramgarh. 

March 2: Gandhiji reached Calcutta. 

Issued statement to Press on Patna Resolution clarifying that 
Congress had not closed door on negotiation but it could 
not be on Zetland’s terms. 

March 3: Arrived in Segaon. 

March 5: Notified in Harijan change of name from ‘Segaon* to 
‘Sevagram*. 

March 7: Jayaprakash Narayan was arrested. 

Before March 12: Gandhiji had discussion with a missionary. 

March 12: Had discussion with Christian missionaries. 

Left for Ramgarh in evening. 
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March 13: Sir Michael O’Dwycr shot dead and Zetland, Laming- 
ton and Sir Louis Dane wounded in London. 

March 14: At Ramgarh Gandhiji opened Khadi and Village 
Industries Exhibition. 

Issued statement to Press condemning Michael O’Dwyer’s 
assassination. 

Sent condolences to Michael O’Dwycr’s family. 

March 15 and 16: Attended Congress Working Committee meeting. 
March 17: .Attended Subjects Committee meeting. 

March 18: Addressed Subjects Committee. 

Spoke at Exhibition. 

March 19: At Ranchi opened Thakkar Bliavan and Industrial 
Home for Harijans and Aborigines iit morning. 

Returned to Ramgarh. 

Gave inter\'iew to Associated Press. 

March 20: Spoke at Congress session. 

Gave interview to Ceylonese National Congress delegation. 
Patna Resolution passed. 

March 21: On way to Wardha. 

March 22: Arrived at Wardha in morning. 

At All-India Muslim League’s session at Lahore M. A. Jiniiah 
suggested division of India “into autonomous national States . 

March 26: In Harijan Gandhiji rcluted M. A. Jinnah’s allegation 
that Congress was a Hindu organization. 

March 30: Spoke at Khadi latra. 

March 31: Had discussion with delegates of Khadi latra. 

April 1: Had discussion with Gandhi Seva Sangh Committee. 

April 3: Met Ghanshyamsingh Gupta. 

April 5: C. F. Andrews died. « r a j 

In statement to Press Gandhiji paid tribute to C. k. Andrews. 

Before April 7: Had discussion with a Chinese visitor. 

April 12: Telegraphed congratulations to Jamnalal Bajaj on 
setUement between Jaipur State and Jaipur Rajya Praja 
Mandal. 

April 15: Attended Congress Working Committee meeting. 
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raiii, Anand T., 228; Krishna- 
chandra, 47, 139, 142, 149, 

313; Nagalingam, M. V., 307 
Notes, 22-4, 57-8, 87-9, 123-5, 144-5, 
202-3, 218-20, 346-7, 408-9 
(llie) Old Game?, 199-202 
(The) Pledge, 50-2 
(The) Princes, 24-5 
Question Box, 154-60, 177-80, 204-6, 
217-8, 289-90, 301-4, 322-5, 

344-6, 384-7, 401-3, 427-9 
Rajkot Reforms, 20 
Sardar Prithvi Singh, 135 
( Hie) Right Step, 293-4 
Segaon Becomes Sevagram, 305 
Sindh Tragedy, 71-4 
Sirohi, 164 

Speech at: Congress Session, 357- 
60; Exhibition, 355-6; Gandhi 
Seva Sangh Meeting-I, 232-50, 
—II, 251-6, —III, 256-76, —IV, 
277-81 ; Khadi and Village Indus- 
^ tries Exliibition, 231-2, 334-6; 
Khadi Taira, 377-9; Public Meet- 
ing, 288-9; Santiniketan, 220-1; 
Sriniketan, 224; Subjects Com- 
mittee, 348-54 


“Spin for Swaraj“, 26-9 
Spinning-tvheels a. Mills, 55-7 
Statement to: (The) Daily Herald, 
192-3; (The) Mews Owemcle, 6-7; 
(the) Press, 18-9, 139-40, 186-9, 
215-6, 296-7, 334, 394 
Talk: (with) Bhai Paramanand, 98- 
101; (to) Nagpur Congress Wor- 
kers, 65; (with) Workers, 283 
Task before Us, 189-91 
(A) Telegram, 86, 145 
Telegram to : Amrit Kaur, 30; Bajaj, 
Jamnalal, 170,418; Gujarat Vidya- 
pith, 307 ; Prime Minister of 
Udaipur, 77; Rajagopalachari, C., 
184; Rajendra Prasad, 167, 172; 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 50; Tyabji, 
Raihana, 17, 167, 174; Vaidya, 
Vallabhram, 121; Yakub Hasan, 
Mrs., 374 

(A) Testament, 230 
(A) Testimony, 182 
To Correspondents and Message- 
seekers, 43-4, 1 1 3 
To Gujaratis, 133-4 
Two Questions from America, 406-8 
Unity r. Justice, 132-3 
(An) Unjudicial Dictum, 390-1 
(A) Useful Publication, 47 
(A) Very Useful Publication, 299-300 
(A) Voluntary Labour Tax, 105-6 
(A) Welcome Move, 109-10 
W^hat I Saw in Santiniketan, 290-1 
What Is Neutrality ?, 52-3 
What Is Woman’s Role ?, 206-9 
What It Means, 4-5 
(The) Wheel Abides, 70-1 
When?, 305-6 

When the British Withdraw, 297-8 
Who It a Sanatanist?, 48-9 
Why Only Khadi?, 102-3 
Women and Voluntary Endeavour, 
319 
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Abdul Bari. 178 
Abdul Khalil, 120, 142 
Abdul Majid, Khw;ija. 178 
Abhayadbv, 197 

ABYniNiANs; advisrd to offer non- 
violent resistance, 10-1 
Adalja, Balibehn, 193 
Adalja, Kumi, 193 
Aoarias, of Central Provinces; kiln 
levies on, 58-9 

Aorawal, Moolchand, 248/n, 

275 

Ahimsa, see non-violence 
A iYABfUTHU, C.A,, 140/fi, 362 
Aiyar, C,P. Ramaswami, 136, 375 
Ajmal Khan, Hakim, 117 
Ajwani, Bhojraj, 119 
Akalo, 404; communal activities of, 
174/« 

Akbar Hydari, Sir, 159, 361, 426 
Au, Begum Hamid, 144/>i 
Ali, Mahomed, 64, 71, 112, 160, 178 
to 180, 322, 389; on takli and 
yarn, 382 
Ali, Moazam, 178 
Ali, Shaukat, 112, 160, 178 to 180, 
322, 389 

Ali Brothers, see ali, Mahommed, 
AU, Shaukat 
Au Imam, Sir, 388 
All-India Kuan Sabha, 380^ 

— Sanatana Dharma Pratinidhi 
Sabha, 48 

— Spinners* Association, 55, 56, 
106, 140, 286, 294, 319, 320, 335, 
336, 351, 362/11, 369, 385; acti- 
vities of, 244, 249, 260-1, 269, 


271, 273, 275; and sale of uncerti- 
6ed khadi, 1 57-8; no communalisni 
in, 303; yam contributions to 
Andhra branch of, 23 

— Urdu (’onference, 68 

— ViLi^GE Industries Asm>ciation, 
66/n. 239, 294, 351, 379/a. 385; 
constructive work through, 2<i0-l, 
269, 272; no str|»-cliiUi treaiinrnt 
to, 102 

— Women's CtoNEKRENUf, 141, 319 
Allahabad AfiKicri.Ti ral Institute, 

219 

Allama Mashriv>ui> iee inavatullaii 
Alwai, Hakim, 248 
Amanu’m.a Khan, 179 
AMARATUNtiA, 360/« 

Ambalal, llfn 

Ambedkar, Dr. li.R.; joins M.A, 
Jinnali, 109 

America; Christmas ap|»ral to, to 
help stop war, 31 

Amrit Kai!k, 2, 12 lo 14, 18, 30, 39, 
42, 43, 82, lOl, Ihl. 165, IfiO. 
222, 281, 295, 397/n; appeals to 
wornrii lo tifi sanifinal spiiiniiiR, 
319; (iandliiji as “parenr* l«», 
138, l‘H) 

Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 221/n, 286/n, 
288/«, 289> 

Amritlal, 326, 417 
Amtussalaam, 35, 127, 373 

Anand, Japanese monk at Sevagiam, 
282 , 400 

Anand (Sharda G. Chokhawala s son), 
333 

Anand, Swami, 133, 147, 268,276 
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Anamd Bmavan, 165 
Anand Ruf, 12 

Andrewb» G.F., 2» 3, 32, 1 13, 161, 220, 
221. 229, 295, 308, 328, 332, 373, 
396, 415; operated upon, 391/1, 
—expires, 393; tributes to, 394, 
408-9 

Annapurna, Goddess, 382 
Aniari, Dr* M.A., 35/a 
Army; mil remain in the transition 
period, 337 
Arnold, Edwin, 30 
Arnold, Matthew, 93/i 
Arthashasiraf 235/a 
Arya Sahitya Mandal, 159 
Arya Samaj, 159 

Aryanayakam. Ashadcvi, 42, 76, 166, 
363 

Aryanayakam, E.W., 12, 47 
Asar, Lakshmidas Purushottam, 39, 
123 

Asar, Lilavati, 35, 75, 214 
Ashalata, 15 
Ashram Bhajanavali^ 159 
Associated Press, 173, 356 

OF America, 186/i 

Atman, 246; non-violence an attribute 
of, 264 

(w4a) Autobiography, 46 
Azad, Abul Kalam, 50, 111, 173, 
178, 191,218, 337/ii, 339,340/a, 
364, 371, 391 to 393, 403, 413 


Babalbhai, 275 
Bablo, sii DESAi, Narayan 
Baghu, soe DESAI, Nirmala 
Bajaj, Jamnalal, 3, 68, 97, 143, 150, 
247, 249, 267, 268, 294, 377Jk; 
and the Jaipur agitation, 170, 171 ; 
his support to non-co-operation 
movement, 266; tribute to, on 
settlement of issues mth Jaipur 


State, 418, 426 
Bajaj, Janakidevi, 3, 172 
Bajaj, Kamalnayan, 3 
Bajaj, Ramakrishna, 3 
Bajaj, Umadevi, 3 
Balkrbhna, 223 
Balubhai, 250/1 

Balvantsinha, 22, 148, 149, 164, 

167, 197 

Banaras Hindu University, 380/i 
Banerjbb, Surendranath, 155 
Banker, Shankerlal, 121, 140, 260, 
272, 274, 335 

Bapu*s Letters to Mira, 198/i 
Bardou Satyagraha, 131 
Bareto, Dr., 76 
Barot, 148 

Barr, F. Mary, 310, 373 
Basic Education; object of, 381 
Bazaj, Benarsilal, 3^r 
Bazaj, Rukmini, 36 
Beoraj, Virumal, 119 
Behcharbhai, 427 
Beli, 171 

Bengal; and the Communal Award, 
226-7 

Biiabiia, Haji Ismail, 364 
Bhagavad Gita, 42, 80, 100, 101, 148/i, 
149, 249 /b, 293, 300, 304, 412; 
(the) eternal teaching of, 321; 
**my spiritual dictionary’*, 29-30 
Bhagirath, 135 

Bhai Paramanand, see paramanand, 
Bhai 

Bharadwaj, Jagat Ram, 198 
Bharata (of Bamayana), 265 
Bharoava, Dr. Gopichand, 421 
Bhatt, Mcdianlal Maganlal; and the 
Navajivan Trust Deed, 230 
Bhatt, Nrisinhaprasad Kalidas, 16,309 
Bhave, BaUaishna, 282, 300, 414 
Bhave, Vinoba, 29, 47, 68, 262, 300, 
377/1 
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BniHU NnUiALANANOA^ S€9 OUR- 
JALB, G, V, 

Bible, 219, 321 
BmLA, G. D., 346 
BmLA House, New Delhi, 176 
Boer War, 85 
Bolshevies, 315, 317 
(The) OtnmkU, 287/ii 

Bondoref; and bread labour, 131 
Borsad Satyaoraha, 131 
Jagdish Chandra, 263 
Bose, Subhas Chandra, 94, 113, 114; 
ascribes reformist and liberal ten- 
dencies to Gandhiji, 155; Rabin- 
dranath Tagore pleads for lifting 
Congress ban on, 50 
Brakmachafya^ 34, 99, 206 
Brahmadatta, 80 
Bread Labour, 131 
Brijkishore Prasad, 122 
British Raj/Rule; and the Princes, 
344-5; (an) English collector's 
apprehensions on an India with- 
out, 202, (the) four pillars of, 210; 
(the) fourfold ruination ol India 
by, 150-3; should end at the 
earliest possible moment, 317 
Buchman, Dr. Frank, 17/n 


{The) Cambridge Review^ 106 
Capitalists; and khadi, 27-8 
Caste Hindus; of Munyali permit 
Harijan bride to ride in palan- 
quin, 88, 89 
Catchpool, Corder, 10 
Caveeshar, Sardul Singh, 119 
Central Provinces; relief for muni- 
cipal sweepers in, 88-9 
Ceylon; its relations with free India, 
360-1 

Craerabarty, Atulanand, 419 
Ckakravarty, Dr. Amiya, 224^ 
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Chamberlain, II; his denial that 
Britain is imperialist, 6 
Chandiwala, Brijkrishna, 76 
Ohandrabehn, 420 
Chandulal, Dr., 34 
ChARRHA, m SPINNING-WHEEL 

— Jayanti, 23 

— Sanoh, tee all-r<dia spinners* 

ASSOCIATION 

Chaudhari, Gopabandhu, 269/a, 
276/a, 327 

Chaudhary, Ramnarayan, 33, 288 
Chaudiiri, Abdul Majid, 364 
Chelmsford, Lord, 352/fi 
Chettiars; exploitation of Ceylon- 
ese by, 360-1 

Chiano Kai-shek, 65/a, 77, 78; rise 
of, after tweniy-five years of civil 
war in China, 398 
CltlMANLAL, 197, 376 
China; and India are **friendi in 
distress’*, 399; twenty-five years 
of civil war in, 397-8 
Ciiinpae; advised to offer non-violent 
resistance, 10-1 ; highly cultured, 
400 

Chiraia Perala, 104 
Chokhawala, Sharda G., 41, 75, 
107, 196, 333 

Ciioudhary, Sukhabhau, 137 
Christ, Jesus, 80, 169, 320, 321, 
328, 394; the Prince of Peace, 31 
Christiathty, 170, 178, 320, 323; 

favoured treatment to, 53 
Christians, 133, 168, 218, 321, 352; 
privileges of, under British lule, 
79-80; under swaraj, 52-3 
Citizenship; the best education for, 
is spending every minute of life 
usefully, 381 

Civil Disobedience, 387, 388, 411, 
413; and constructive work, 286-7, 
384-5; and provinces, 103-4; 
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and State Piraja Mandab, 40U2; 
and students* 20S6; condidons 
not yet propitious to launching* 
275, 3054i, 330, 340-50, 427-0; 
(an) Englishman's views on, 315; 
inauguration in 1919 of, 347; 
inner urge to declaration of, 402; 
Jinnah opposes threat of, 371-2; 
khadi and non-violence neces- 
sary for, 20, 51, 70-1,93-7, 125, 
355-6, 378; perfect non-vio- 
lence altentative to, 397-8; pro- 
perly launched, bound to lead 
to freedom, 357 ; right to, accrues 
only to the law-abiding, 124-5; 
wrong to offer, against an oppo- 
nent in difBculty, 62-3. Sie also 

SATYAORAUA 

Civil Resistance, see civil disobe- 

niENCB 

Civilization; based on village 
handicrafts alone can last, 335-6 
Communal Award, 160; an imposi- 
tion on India, 226-7 

— Divisions; one of the four pillars 
of British rule, 210 

— Unity, sm hindu-muslim unity 
Communism, 257; India unlikely to 

adopt, 399 

Complete Independence, 313; since 
1929, was the goal of the Con- 
gress, 315-6 

Congress, see Indian national con- 
gress 

Ctmims BuIUHh, 187/ii, 348^, 34^, 
350/fi, 351/k, 352A 353>5i, S54/k 
Congress Exhibition, Ramgarh; 
provides intellectual pabulum for 
the masses, 355 

— Miniftries; backing of British 
bayonet to, 297-8; Jinnah calls 
resignation of, as “deliverance”, 
10-9 


— Seva Dal, 66/k 

— SooAiJST Party, I29/ii. Stt also 
SOCUUST party op INDIA 
— WoREiNo Committee; and adden- 
dum to Independence Day Pledge, 
69; and (the) Communal 
Decision, 226-7; Gandhiji’s asso- 
ciation with, 349; Rabindranath 
Tagore's appeal to, to lift ban on 
Subhas Chandra Bose, 50 

Congressmen; and implicit obedience 
to Independence Day Pledge, 50-2, 
125; and lure of glamour of the 
West, 90-1 ; duties of, 325; should 
accept the non-violent basis of 
Indian society, 4-5; should master 
the art of spinning, 56; warned 
against buying and selling uncer- 
tified khadi, 139-40 

Conscience; makes one good or a 
coward, 399 

CoNScRiin'ioN; of productive labour, 
155 

Constituent Assembly, 192, 202, 316, 
329, 330, 332, 339, 352, 412, 423; 
by elective method, 82-3, 154-5; 
Carl Heath on, 340-1 ; demand for 
formation of, 6-7; “(a) few wise 
men” arc no substitute for, 44-5; 
form of democracy to be chosen 
hy, 84; Gandbiji’s conception of, 
377-8; Jinnah opposes formation 
of, 371, — Gandhiji’s reply to, 371- 
2 ; minorities’ problem to be settled 
by, 345-6; Muslim representation 
on. 111, 112; post-freedom diffi- 
culties will be solved by, .342; 
(a) prelude to independence, 63 
CoimRucnvB Organizations; should 
eschew politics, 289-90 
— Programmb/Work, 273, 347, 369; 
and helping disabled humanity, 
387; and Independence Day 
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129-32; and studcnU» 126; 
api^lhy about, causes delay in 
launching civil disobedience, 286-7, 
305-6; (the) four organizations for, 
294; is any day superior to civil 
disobedience, 384-5; is non-vio- 
lence in action, 50-2; is not an 
“effective weapon*', says Jaya- 
prakash Narayan, 114-5; Muslim 
resentment on inclusion of removal 
of untouchability, a “Hindu cause" 
in, 1 10-3; role of teachers in, 401 ; 
swaraj linked with, 274; to be the 
only programme of Gandhi Seva 
Sangh, 254; workers advised to 
devote themselves to, 285 
Conversion; and untouchability, 429 
Cripps, Sir Stafford, 13 
CuRZON, Lord; Calcutta durbar of, 
152 

Czechs; advised to offer non-violriit 
resistance, 10-1 

Dadu, 417 

{The) Daily Herald^ message to, on 
Gandhi-Linlithgow meeting, 192-3 
Dandekar, 255/it 
Dandi March, 270 
Dane, Sir Louis; attack on, con- 
demned, 334, 346-7 
Daridranarqyanaf 263; charkha provides 
dignified employment, food and 
clothing for, 381 
Das, Madhusudan, 335 
Das, Sarangdhar, 182 
Das Gupta, Satis Chandra, 266, 272; 
his book Ham and Village Doctor^ 
299-300 

Dastane, V.V., 276/a 
ItecBNTRALiZATioN; cvolution of India 
through, 56 

Debnabandhu, see Andrews, 


Defence; in independent India, 187; 
one of the four pillars of British 
rule, 193, 210 

Democracy; and self-protection, 180; 
best suited to India if evolved noti- 
violcnily, 398; conception of, 
350 

Deo, Shaiikairao, 272, $ 31 Jn 
Desai, Bliulabhai, 118, 337/fi, 338 
Desai, Durga, 75, 166 
Desai, Maganbhai P., 176, 273 
Dpsai, Mahadev, 7, 13, 17, 6^, 
65/fi, 98>, lOO/ii, 108/«, 165, 
168/ii, 172/11. 214. 222, 237, 283>, 
320yii, 348/fi, 363, 415; and the 
Navajivan Iruit Deed, 230; attends 
to bulk of Gandhiji's correspon- 
dence, 43 ; Gandhiji decides to lake, 
to Santiniketan, 212; goes to South 
India (or a week, 35, 42, 60, 75; 
recalls (iandhiji's Press coiifetetice 
after (>andhi-liwm Pact, lOt^a; 
with C5.F. Andrews when he 
expired in (*alciitla, 373, 393, 
396 

Desai, Narayan, 35, 212, 222 
Desai, Nirmala, 214 
Desai, Vaiji G., 47. 93, 120, 122, I2B, 
139, 151, 166, 222, 311, 363 
Dksiipandf., Gangadliarrao, 27(/a 
Dharma ; and control of desires, 209, 
213; and fasting, 216 
Dharmadiiikari, Dada, 26r/fr, 26f^R, 
272 

Dhebar, U.N., 20 
Dhotre, 241, 243, 265/ii, 267, 277 
Digby, William, 151 
Dinesh Singh, 417 
DisapLiNE; and swaraj, 231 ; enthusi- 
astic obedience to instructions is, 
368 

Diwanji, Dilkhush, 39 
Dobb, M.H., lO^it 
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Dominion Status; in terms of Statute 
of Westminster, 107, 216, 313, 
323, 339, — cannot suit India, 

315-6; non-acceptance of, was 
made clear at Gandht-Linlithgow 
meeting, 391-3; vitsus indepen- 
dence, 22-3 

Doukhoeours, 74 

Drills; uniform terms of command 
in, 54 

Dryden, 217 


(The) East; light from, is inexhaust- 
ible, 91 

East India Association, London, 334yit 
Beonamks of KtuuUar, 16^ 
Education; higher, and unemploy- 
ment, 304 
Elvin, H.L., 106/n 
Elwin, Vcrrier, 58/« 

Enoushmen; *‘my love of”, 94-5; re- 
tention of, in free India, 398-9; 
their insistence on correct spell- 
ing, 177 

European Interests; in independent 
India, 187-8; one of the four 
pillars of Britisli rule, 193, 210; 
protection of, by British bayonet, 
226-7 

— Vote; and communal award, 226-7 
Exodus, 74 

Faoson, Mrs., 307 
Faith; and reason, 38, 45-6, 377-8 
Fasting; prompting from within is a 
cimdition for, 216 
Fmtst, 182 

F6rward Bloc, 153yii 
Freedom; even the uppier class Indians 
want, 398; no outside help will 
be sought for, 398; through non- 


violenf noo-co-operatioO, 424. 
Sot also WDEFBMDBNCB, SWARAJ 

Gandhi, Chhaganlal, 5Jn, I4fm 
Gandhi, Devdas, 8yii, 15, 101, 120; 
on abrupt termination of Gandht- 
Linlithgow talks, 392-3 
Gandhi, Harilal, 8yii, 158-9 
Gandhi, Jamna, 86 
Gandhi, Jamnadas, 143 
Gandhi, Kanam, 122, 298 
Gandhi, Kanti, 8 

Gandhi, Kanu, 8, 14, 35, 42, 67, 
86, 120, 139, 146, 153, 212, 296 
Gandhi, Karamchand Uttamchand; 
his attendance at Governor’s dur- 
bar recalled, 152 
Gandhi, Kashi, 14 
Gandhi, Kasturba, 161, 162, 186, 
193, 1%, 212, 311, 333, 364, 373, 
396; attends on ailing Lakshmi 
Gandhi, 8, 14 to 16, 35, 61, 82, 
93, 101, 102, 120, 122, 166; falU ill 
at Santiniketan, 295, — recovers, 
309 

Gandhi, Keshav, 149 
Gandhi, Krishnadas, 5, 15^1?, 16, 

105, 233, 288 

Gandhi, Lakshmi, 8, 14 to 16, 35, 
60, 93, 102, 120 
Gandhi, Maganlal, 3^a, 147 
Gandhi, Manilal, 66^, 101, 307, 
311, 364 

Gandhi, Manjula, 67 
Gandhi, Manojna, 15, 193 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
addresses Congress session, 348-54; 
apologises for wrong use of word 
“cavil”, 17, 40; appeals to corres- 
pondents and message-seekers not 
to strain him, 43-4, 113; appoints 
Navajivan as sole copyri^t hdders 
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of his works, 2S0; cherishes 
death like Ganesh Shankar 
VidyarUii’s, 248; ^'Dcwsi with 
Gandhism** slogan against, at 
Malikanda, 231, 235, 270, 284-5; 
Muslims accuse, of making Gon- 
greu base “aggressively Hindu**, 

1 10-1 1 ; on hit “imperfect jadhsMi*', 
127; promises all help to Visva- 
Uiarati, 290-1; proposes 24-hour 
fast on forthcoming Independence 
Day, 126, 137; reasons for 

people being drawn towards, 271; 
recalls his stitching pyjama suits 
for soldiers during first world war, 
382 ; recalls how his father attend- 
ed Governor’s durbar, 152 ; “silence 
gives me peace**, 237 ; Subhas 
Chandra Bose ascribes reformist 
and liberal tendencies to, 55 
Gandhi, Narandas, Syh, 86, 143, 146, 
147, 312, 427 

Gandhi, Nirmala, 92, 121, 298 
Gandhi, Prabhudas, 247/ff, 271 
Gandhi, Radha, 36, 42, 67 
Gandhi, Ramdas, 92, 121, 12!^, 
298 

Gandhi, Saraswati, 8 
Gandhi, Shobhan, 15 
Gandhi, Sita, 311 
Gandhi, Sumitra, 122 
Gandhi, Sushila, 101, 307, 311 
Gandhi, Usha, 122 
Gandhi, Vrajlal, 67/ii 
Gandhi Sbva Sanoh, 145, 148, 153yif, 
197/51, 300, 384; after 1937 entered 
into politics at Gaiidhiji*s instance, 
242, 252, 257; four fields for 
researdi by, 827; Gandhiji advises 
winding up of, 239-40,— agalnit 
political activity of, 244, 251, 253, 
258; opening of Malikanda Sesrion 
of, 231-2; (the) origm of, 286-7; 


recooatnictieh fot, 277-81 “the 
right step**, 293-4; resoiuticn fbr 
winding up of, 256; to be devoted 
to Constructive Frograisune, 233-5, 
249, 259, 273-5; winding up of, 

. compared to winding tq> of 
Sabarmati Ashram, 270-1 
Gandri-Unuthoow Mibtino; Gan- 
dhiji*s Press statement on, 186-9; 
on failure of, 189-91, 191-2, 
192-3; Jawaharlal Nehni*! warn- 
ing to Gandhiji on the eve of, 
199-201, — CandhijPs rejoinder to, 
201-2 

Gandhism; “circumstances that should 
speU the doom of**, 231, 235-41, 
265, 284-5, 323 
Ganbsh Datta, Goswami, 49 
346 

GsNiaosmr; and justice, 133, 217 
Ghadah Party, 198> 

Ghbb; adulteration of, 91-2, 181 
Ghosh, P.C., 240, 266, 267, 27^, 
281, 337yii; wants every worker 
to spin a lakh yards a year, 233-5, 
260 

Gianiji, 119 
OnmiB, Sir, 222 

GmvANi, Dr. Cheithram, 71, 119 
God, 38, 70, 99, 179, 214, 225, 236, 
238, 241, 246, 271, 279, 806, 
356, 400; followers of all tefigUms 
are equal before, 352; gBnqnes 
of, in His working amongst and 
through us, 294; (the) great 
Democrat, 415; helps only the 
alert, 212; His eternal, change- 
less Law, 11; His of head 
and hands to man, 232; “b an 
Idea, Law HimselT*, 321; judges 
man*s intentions, not acts, 318; 
(the) fiving Law of Truth and 
Love, 32; “my unfaffing guidt 
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thnu^KNit my fetormy life**, 117; 
mm-vioieiice wcIm ■iq>peit only 
from, 244; of die Koreo md the 
Oit* ia the nme, 412; l4otector 
of all, IS; reafigstioo of, tfaroufl^ 
iIMniiing«««faeel, 260, 261, 263; 
(the) Sam of ell tbet Ji, 46; 
TVuth b another Ibnn of, 383; 
worship of, in an idol, 303*4 
Goa HALM, Gppal Krishna, 155 
Goubbhm, 427 
Gokuuhax, 251, 253, 255 
Gofauui, 259 
GoVAnDHAMDAS, 75 
GovaaraoNT of Imdu Act of 1935, 
21^: amendment to, limiting 
po%vers of provincial goveminenu, 
199 

Govno} SmoH, Guru, 178 
Gramooyoo Sanoh, set aix*india 
vuxAOB nmutnuES association 
Gmant Mbuoal CoLUun, 23^ 
Gubbnfibui Mill, Lancashire, 9 
Gnaoo, Richard B., 169, 170 
Gujakat VmvAFiTH, 176>, 177; Dr. 

Montessori’s visit to, 307 
Gujanati; anarchy prevailing in its 
spelling, 176-7 
GuigAU, G. V., 33, 60 
GuiyALB, hfo. G. V., 60 
'GtnjAMi, R. V., 174 
Owyn, Sir Maurice, 338 


Haksar, Gtd. Kai|as Narain, 13 
Haulton, Lady, 21 
Hamiltom, Sir Paaiel, 21 

HAMMnMMIMO, SW SFINNINO 

HAion^|iAm; special place of, in a 
nonfViolent society, Iffl 
Haiohxar, N. S., 66, 416 
BLumiiAN, David, 10^ 

ykt 9. 17, 24, 32, 40, 42, 


61, 79, 102, 111, 113, 117, 136, 
148, 151>, 172/k, 181, infih 
204, 207, 29Q/SI, 303, 33461, SSV*', 
33^, 346, 355/ii. 35^ S57/ii, 
35^ ZSStfr, 360>, 368, 375, 
394>!i, 418, 420 

HABtfAN Ashram, Sararkati, 278 
Sm^, 33, 380 

Harqan &IVAK Samoh, 7^, 88, 
135, 141, 145, 173; 230.271, 289, 
294, 385 

UarijaArnuUm, 59, 133 

Harijans, 63, 203, 401; all sana- 
tanists are not opposed to, 48*9; 
and students, 206; conversion 
of, 429; inadequate representation 
to, in Bihar local boards, 57-8; 
Muslims feel uplift of, is “a 
purely Hindu cause’*, 110*3; of 
Munyali near Nandprayag, 88, 
89 

Harrison, Agatha, 1, 9, 32, 229, 
332, 391, 393; Gandhiji consoles, 
on G. F. Andrews’ death, 415 

Hatred; vanishes before non-vio- 
lence, 400-1 

Heath, Carl, 184, 332; says that 
Congress stand is too uncom- 
promiang, 340-2,— Gandhiji’s rqdy 
to, 329-31, 342-3 

HM Swaraj, see Indian Hama Ruk 

Hindi; Muslims should learn, 68 

— Sgrift; Roman scrqit is no sub- 
stitute for, 324-5 

(7iW) HSsdh; dia m ond jubilee greet- 
ings to, 2 

Kaam Mahaiarba, 109, 179, 217, 
218; a communal organiaatian, 
292; of Siod, 119 

HnmUfMusLai PRoaim^RioiBi/Thii- 
sioM, SSSJrn; fear of, wdien Brit- 
ain vwitbdraws, 297-8, 314; of 
Siddnir and Siiluiipur in Siiid, 
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flo4; wiH stop if and nvliea the 
Ihltiih retire, SIS 

-^ thRTv, 51, 63, 112, 160, 268, 
335, 413;aiid coiniiitiiiaP*juitte 
132*3; and M. A. Jinoah’t efibrts to 
amalgamate non-Oongress partiei, 
117-8; efibrti at, in Hyderabad 
State, 426; one of the four pillan 
of independence, 288; twaraj im- 
possible without, 371, 387-90; 

want of non-violence responsible 
for failure of, 5 

HmouiSM, 72, 177, 323, 389; and 
constructive programme, 51 ; 
and Islam 412; and untouch- 
ables, 203; and use of violence 
by Kshatriyas, 96; anti-untouch- 
ability reform for purification of, 
49 ; reconversion to, 52-3 ; will perish 
if untouchability remains, 84-5, 

no 

Hindus, 133, 217, 314, 318, 352, 
353, 385, 398, 429; and Commu- 
nal Award, 226-7; and Congress, 
218; and the two-nation theory of 
Muslim League, 387-90; migration 
of, where in minority, 159-60; 
of Noakhali advised non-violent 
self-defence, 291-3; should learn 
Urdu, 68 

(Th 0 ) Hmdustm Ttmer, 430>ii 

KNDOvrAMiTALmiSAMOH, 12yii, 17Q/!i, 
294, 385; can bring communal 
unity, 335-6; is not for politics 
but for oonstractive work, 260-1 

HmooEAMi, Anand T., 228, 397 

(Tks) HiUaada, 19^, 356>, 38^ 

Hoasb, Sir Samuel, 124 

HoboAitT, M. J. O., 10^ 

HopioB, J. Z., 21 

Hmt Md Vilkge Doetm\ “a very usc- 
llil publication’^ 299-300 


Hmn, A. 0«, 151 

HvnaaAaAD Natkmnaju GoNittiMca; 
Hyderabad Sute Congress adopts 
the name, 88 

•— Stats GoMaaasi 88, 426 


loot WoatKir; is permissiUe and 
healthy, 303-4 

lursatAUSM, 193; British ‘*gaine** to 
perpetuate, 199-201 ; Christian 
Missionaries and, 168-70; Jaya- 
prakash Narayan condemns, 372; 
not dead, 1, 123-4 
Inavatullah, 404 

Inoepcndbnge, 2, 5; favcmrable Eng- 
lish opinion for Indian struggle 
for, 106-7; Hindu-Muslim unity, 
untouchability, prohibition and 
spinning-wheel are the four 
pillars of, 288; not at the cost of 
non-violence, 101; on India’s 
capacity to retain, 44; through 
charkha, 11, 26-9; mrsui Domin- 
ion Status, 22-3. $€$ also rase- 

DOM, SWARAJ 

— Day; twenty-four hour fast on, 137 

Pledor, 50-2, 69, 81, 351, 429; 

addendum to, on constructive 
programme, 114-7; by workers, 

1 47 ;certain quei lions on, answered, 
125-7, 156; condemnation of, by 
F. E. James, 150-3; khadi clause 
in, 183; Ram Manohar Lohia on, 
129-32 

India GluBi Calcutta; Lord Gutson’s 
Durbar at, 152 

Indian Civil Slavics; s bulwark of 
British Empire, 25 
IndimUmi SMU, 95, 96, 151^ 238 
Indian National Gonoaiui, 83, 88, 
93, 94, 200, 332, 355; and dde- 
ggte’t fee, 158; ssui demand ibr 
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dedaration of war aliiit regavdiag 
lodia, 36-8» 44^;aiid Hiiidui»218; 
and (the) khadidauie^ 124-5; and 
(the) KhaJcsar movement, 4046; 
and liquidatiofi of untoiidiaMity, 
429;andlure of membenhip of the 
Legislative Assembly/ 89-91; and 
pec^e of Princes* India, 6; and 
pledge for 26th January, 50-2; 
and Princes, 25; and Sikhs, 178; 
and the two-nation theory of 
the Muslim League, 387*90; 
bogus membership and corruption 
in, 283, 330; Carl Heath’s criti- 
cism of, 340-2, ---Gandhi’s reply 
to, 329-31, 342-3; duties of one 
who joins, 325; Fazlul Haq’s 
indictment of, 66; fifty years of 
service to villagers by, 335; Gaya 
session of, 292 ; derived all my 
training from”, 255; indiscipline 
and violence within, 305-6, 338; its 
demand versus Viceregal offer, 186- 
9; Jayaprakash Narayan’s draft 
resolution for, 422-5; Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s ’^terrible indictment” of, 
412-3; M.A. Jinnah’s aU^ations 
against, 18-9,-— opposition to, 

109-10, 118; Mysore Chief Judge’s 
attack on, 366-7, — Gandhiji’s 

rcfdy to, 367-8; no coercion against 
Muslims by, 345*6; no denial of 
power to any party or group by, 
386; no dictatitm by, 338-1 ; non- 
acceptance of Dominion Status by, 
391-3; (a) non-cotamunal body 
for emancipation of Indian 110-3; , 
non-violent non-co-operation by, 
4*5, 108; not a Hindu organiza- 
tion, 53, 364, 371 ; often misrepre- 
sented before Englishmen, 316; 
Patna resolution of, 29 6-7, 305-6, 
313, 322, 349, 424; Ramgarh 


of, 337, 357-69; ready for 
negotiation, 296; resolution of, on 
reagnation of Gongrem Ministries, 
1 ; scope for pditici in, 245, 247, 
273-4; signs of diantegration in, 
70-1 ;Subhas Chandra Bose ascribes 
reformist and liberal tendencies to, 
155; unadulterated non-violence 
not yet used by, 317; wiU not 
rest till India is free, 297; Working 
Committee of, 50, 69, 162, 226-7, 
349, 423, — condemns assassination 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 33^ 
Indian Opmian, 307fa 
Industrialization; should subserve 
village handicrafts, 130 
Inonu, see diibt inonu 
International News Service, 31^ 
(The) Invisible Man^ 430/ii 
Iqbal, Sir Mahommed, 389 
ishepanishady 2B3fn 

Islam, 72, 133, 177, 388 to 390, 429; 
and Hinduism arc not antagonis- 
tic cultures and doctrines, 412; 
and non-violence, 178-9 
IsMBT Inonu, 74, 87 


Jaoannath, Lala, 247Jn 
Jaqat Ram, Pandit, 282, 295 
Jaotiani, Ghimandas I., 375 
Jail-oobrs; misuse of jail pr o per t y 
by, 63 

Jaipur, Maharaja of, 97, 171 
Jaipur Rj^a PhAjA Manual; its 
diqmtes with the State settled, 
418, 426 

Jairaudab Doulatram, 93, 102, 120, 
193 

Jaju, Shrikrisliiiadas, 140, 232, 24f^ 
255, 256>, 258, 272, 275, 27^, 
280p294, 326 

jAUiANWAtA Baqh Mamagrr, 347 
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F. E.; condenuiatioii of Indc- 
Ipendence Day medge by, 150-3 
Jamut-Ulbiia-i-Hind, 105 
Jamo Bahadw SmoH, 422 
Jafanbs; arc hi^ly cultured, 400 
Jayapeababr Nabavan, 121, 257, 
337/ii, 379, 380, 403, 416;arrctt and 
imprisonment of, 322, 384; Oan- 
dhiji extols his court statement con- 
demning imperialism and Nastsm, 
372; his advocacy of labour and 
peasant organisation, 115-7; his 
disbelief in constructive pro- 
gramme, 114-5; pictures the ideals 
for i^ich free India stands, 422-5 
jAYASBXAaA, S., 360> 
Jayavarohana, SOOyii 
Jbhanoir, Emperor, 419 
JaaAjANi, Puniahottam K., 172 
Jbsddasan, R. B., 142 
Jhavbri, PAnnalal, 91, 92 
Jbinoan, Tarachand, 421>!i 
JiNNAH, M. A., 16, 21, 82, 173, 190, 
352, 412, 420; appeal to, not to 
observe *'Deliverance Day", 18-9; 
attempts to amalgamate non-Gon- 
gress parties, 133, — **a welcome 
move", 109-10, 117-8; opposes 

formation of Constituent Assembly, 
371,— Oandhiji*s reply to, 371-2; 
two-nation theory of, 189, 387-90 
jDQfAH-NxHRU Talxs; failure of, 51 
JofBi, Ghhaganlal, 8, 146, 147 
Joinca; administration of, and vested 
intereats, 204; and generosity, 
133; tmsus unity, 217 
jovnea Party; joins M. A. Jinnah, 109 
JaanPRAKABH, 25Q/fi 


Kaub, Gopalrao, 24^ 

Kalbucar, D. B., 32, 42, 147, 171, 
265Jk 


Kaluenbaoi, 308 
Kamatr, H. V.,8i, 166 
Kammaras; of Andhra, 58 
Kanori CimuBUL, 57 
Kantab, Ptemabchn, 153, 162, 186, 
237, 270 

Kashi Viskwanath, Lord, 303-4 
Kat|u, Dr. KaUas Nath, 181 
KAimLYA, 235 
KBiTHAnN, Rev. R. R., 168 
Kenya; British policy in, 6 
Kesm, 29 

Kbtxar, G. V., 29 
Khadi, 65, 81, 126, 286; all the pro- 
cesses should coniiiie to the same 
village, 39, 56 ;and capitalists, 27-8; 
and Independence Day Pledge, 156; 
and students, 206; can make 
villages of India self-conscious 
and self-sufficient, 334; cost of, 
105-6; deheieney In programme of, 
is proportionate to deOcicncy in 
non-violence, 5; Oandhiji's faith 
in, is backed by reason, 377-8; 
habitual wearing of, 124-5; 
hawking of, by educational insti- 
tutions, 183; importance of, in 
swaraj struggle, 355-6; is not a 
mere politician's wear, 385; is our 
Atmapuma, 383; is the test for 
launching civil disobedience, 20, 
99, 115; its vital connection with 
non-violence, 377; "khadi banks" 
for customers of, 320; no com- 
munalism in, 303; other villafe 
industries stand on the same fool- 
ing with, 102-3; produces mass 
consciousness and non-violent 
strength for gaining swaraj, 338, 
381-2; swaraj throui^, 26, 51-2, 
55, 64, 70-1, 347; usiocrtffied, 
139-40, 157-8; what it would 

mean if all wore, 10&6 
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— AMD Village iNDutnoBB Ex- 
HiBmoN; at Raingaili GodgrcM 
•euion, 231-2, 334 

— Peatuhtham, 272, 299, 300 
Taim; at Sevagram, 377-0, 381 

Kkadif Kaiha; the moathly joixtial of 
khadi work, 69 
Khaja, Dharamihi B., 34 
Khaxiar Movement; endangert pub- 
lic peace, 404-6 
Kmaxsars, 42iyk 

Khan, Abdul Ghallar, 159, 179, 
337/a 

Khan Saheb, 1 

Kharb, Dr. N. B., 138; difciplinary 
measures against, 94-5 
JOuUm ka Bigul; **maUcious falsehood** 
on Oandhiji puUished in, 159 
Khbda Satyaoraha, 131 
Khbr, B. O., 118 
Khilafat, 112, 160, 178, 371 
Khuhai Kkidmatoars, 179 
KtVAYATULLAH, 165 
Kinnaird, Emily, 2Jh 
Kitghlbw, Dr. Saif-ud-din, 389 
KoRi^, 169, 196, 352, 412 
Krifalani, J. B., 337/a 
Krishna, 422 
Krishna, Lord, 100 
Krishnaghandra, 47, 139, 142, 148, 
197, 223, 313, 333, 373 
Krishno, 42 

Kshatriyas; use of violence by, 
98 

Kulxarmi, Gopalraor 15 
Kumarappa, Bharataa, 14, 31, 142, 
162; assured of no step-child 
treatment to A.I.V.I.A., 102-3 
Kumarapm* J- G., 66, 77, 7Bfk^ 
S79,"408 

Kuubh Mbla 355 
Kuneru, Hirday Nath, 87 
Kuiuip, 375 


Labour; advised never to compro- 
mise truth, 283; advised to devote 
themselves to constructive nmk 
285; by women, 324; strike by, 
during dvil disobedicnoe is in- 
discipline, 115, 126. dlnr also 

PROLETARIAT 

Laxsrmama, 302 
Laxshmipati, 61 

Laminoton, Lord; attack on, con- 
demned, 334, 346-7 
Land Reforms; Gandhiji endorses 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s proposi- 
tions on, 424-5 

Landlordism; Jayaprakash Narayan 
on abolition of, 423,— -Oandhiji 
agrees with, 424-5 
Laski, Harold J., 106/i 
Law-courts; prevalence of untruth 
in, 204 

{Ths) Uadif, 418 

Lbadbrship; the essential meaning 
of, 242 

Letiff, Shet; Sufi poet, 375/ii 
Lsttirs to RajkmMfi Amrit Kmar^ \2jn 
Liaqpat Au Khan, Nawabsada; 
his ^‘terrible indictment** of Gan- 
dhiji and Congress, 412-3 
Lilian, 308, 393 

Linlithgow, Lord, 7/i, 19, 107, 114, 
118, 127, 135, 140, 168>, 171, 
173, 184/b, 185, 252, 322, 323, 
331, 353, 391, 393, 419; his offer 
and Congress demand, 186-9; 
failure of Gandhiji*s talks with, 
189-93 

Linlubgow-Gandhi Mebtino; <3anr 
dhiji*s statement on, 186-9; failure 
of, 189-93; Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
warning to Gandhiji on the eve 
of, 199-201,— Gandhiji*s rt^oinder 
to, 301-2 

LoKiA,Dr;Ram Manohar, 403, 4D4; 
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a Jik interpretation of Independence 
Day Pledge, 129^32 
Iavb; complete, ne^-er faili, 1S8-9; 
draws to itself everything in the 
tiniveise, 270-1; hate can be 
destroyed only by, 284; is “my 
only sanction" as “General" of 
satyagraha army, 351 ; (the) living 
Law of, 52; (the) supreme and 
only way of life, 408 
LucaNOW UmvaasiTY, SSO/h 
Lust; some ways to overcome, 1 57 

M. K. Gmdhi and tht South Afikaa 
Problm, 238> 

M.L.A.S; and allowances, 63, 89-91 
MacHiNBay; “I have no interest in, 
nor do I oppose”, 383 
Madaiasa, 3, 68, 78, 172, 214 
Mahabharata, 48-9 
Majkudar, Parikshitlal, 34 
Majoor Mahajan, Ahmedabad, 97, 
104> 

Malan, Dr.; and policy of segre- 
gation in South Africa, 144-5 
MALAvrvA, Madan Mohan, 49 
Malxahi, N. R., 146, 395, 414 
Man; “the most exquisite machine”, 
232 

{TTu) Mandifster Guardian, 186/a 
Mansrao, Prof., 54 
Manifur; popular agitation in, 295 
MANORAStfANBABU, 291, 292 
Maroaretb, 182 

Marriaob; and parental consent, 
301 

Mabwar Praja Manual, 77 
Marx, Gandhi and Soeialim, 12S(/!i 
Mabani, M. R., 257 
Masrruwala, Kishorelal, 93, 102, 
120, 153, 232, 234, 241 to 243, 
249, 250, 253, 256, 264, 265, 267, 


271, 276. 277, 281. S27; “a bon 
reibim«r". 296-4 

Mashruwala, Manubdin, 15, 54, 
193. 427>b 

MAWauwALA, Nanabhai I., 66, SI2 
Mathurauab TRonngi, 996 
Maynb, Sir Henry Sanmer, 4 
Mboh, Surendra, 101, 311 
Medical PRAOimoHRas; and speeu- 
lation, 26-4 
Mbhta, (Dr.), 406 
Mxhta, Pheroaeshah, IM 
Mbrta, (Dr.) Plrai\jivandas, 298 
MBRTAa, Har^rushna, S97yii 
Mrnon, Esther, 373, 974 
Mbmon, Nan, 373 
Mbnon, Tangai, 379, 974 
Mill Yarn; and Muslim weavers, 
303 

•— Qurm; mrsur ^>inniii8-wheds, 
55-7 

Mmoarrixs; entitled to bill pro t ec tkai 
of rights, 385-6; one of the bul- 
warks of British imperialism, 193; 
safeguards for, 187 
Mirabrhn, 33, 127, 193, 196, 282, 
295; not to be engaged In fbrdi- 
coming civil discdiedience, 325-6 
MnsioNARiBs; activities of, under 
swaraj, 79-80; and their alliance 
with imperialism, 168-70; teaching 
of prosely tiring literature by, 219 
hfoTAKBs; full and candid admission 
of, is highest ei^ation, 378; 
strength grows by acknowledge- 
ment of, 257 
Mmnt, 363 
Modi, Ramniklal, 22 
Mom, Tara, 22 
KfoNTBSsoRi, Dr., 307 
Moat U^foj— Kaaimm , 47 
MM Pi f w f lis ki s ; 47 
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Moral RMiMAiiiirr, 17 
Moiaigib, ShRDtUniiurf 8 
MmiHi, K. M.» 118 
MuBLiM(t), 133, 217, 218, 283, 292, 
314, 318, SS2, 333, 383, 396, 401, 
429; and Communal Award, 226«7 ; 
and non-violance, 169, 17IB-9; and 
two*nation theory of Muslim 
League, 387*90; attempt to win 
trust of, throufl^ non-violence, 339; 
Congress will not use coerdon 
against, 343-6; in China, 399; 
inadequate representation to, in 
Bihar local boards, 37; Jinnah*s 
call to, against Congress, 18-9, 
109*10, 117-8; migration of, where 
in minority, 159-60; prejudice of, 
against idol worship, 303-4; resent 
removal of untouchaUlity as Con- 
gress programme, 110-3; should 
learn Hindi, 68 

Muslim iJftAOini, 112, 113, 133, 200, 
329, 330, 332, 343, 371, 386, 
992Jk; amalgamation of, with 
non-Congress parties is **a wel- 
come move”, 109*10, 117-8; 

appeal to, not to observe ”l>eli* 
verance Day”, 18-9; two-nadon 
theory of, 189, 387-90 
Mussalmans, s$$ musums 
Mj wUk TVidA, see (Am) 

Atttoiwgn^ 

Mysore, Chief Judge of; attacks 
Congress for troubling Britain 
while in distress, 366*7; Gandhi- 
ji*s reply to, 367-8 


Nroaumoam, M. V., 307 

Naopur IJVhvBRsmr, 139 

Naidu, Sarqjini, S37Jk 

Nair, Gajanan, 379 

Nab, Kiishnan, 269, 270, 273; fears 


emergence of a sect in Gandb@i*s 
name, 275 
Jfmnasudnut 283 
Nakavati, Sarojini, 42 
Namda, Gubarilal, 194 
Naoroji, Dadabhai, 151, 153, 343 
Narayani Dbvi, 77 
Narxndra Dbv, 380, 403 
Nardian, K. F.; disciplinary action 
against, 94-5 

NatiokaL Flag; charkha on, 51, 
65, 96, 411 

— Week; observance of, 347^ 
Navajivan; appointed as sole copy- 
right holders of Gandhiji’s works, 
230 

NatajyoH^ 33 
Navamaura, 15 

Nayyar, Sushila, 42, 43, 82, 123, 
137, 142, 149, 295, 333, 395 
Nayeb Taldi, 1, 47 
Nazir Ahmed, Dr., lljn 
Nazis, 315, 317 

Nazism, 314; Jayaprakadi Narayan 
condemns, 372; (a) We8temer*s 
view of, 37,— orrstu Gandhiji’s, 38 
Nbbdham, Joseph, lOO^h 
Nborobs; their fear of whites, 73 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, 12, 13Jfi, 16, 19, 
21, 43, 65, 77, 78, sejii, 165, 
174, 195, 311, 3S7>, 338, 340>, 
358, 361, 403; warns Gandlqji 
of the British ”game”, 199*201, 
— Gandhiji’s rejoinder to, 201-2 
Nehru, Rameshwari, 60 
Nero, «>7 

(Tht) NmsChmdek, B, 37, 186>ii, 192 
Nirmaiamamda, Bhikshu, sh our* 
JALR, G. V. 

Nizam, of Hyderabad, 88 
No-tax Gampaions; ruled out during 
forthcegning civil disobedience, 
126 
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NoM-QDHDraRATioN ; for socisl justice^ 
42^; the secret of, 253-4 

— Mpvbmbnt; Jamnalal Bajaj*s 
support to, 266 

Non-violence, 82, 84. 180, 206, 
239, 240, 242, 244, 245, 247, 
249, 250, 253 to 255, 259, 260, 
266, 268, 273, 274, 276 to 279, 
286, 289. 314, 324. 332, 338, 
344, 350, 353, 358, 367, 401, 
405, 412, 413; and diarkha, 70-1, 
182, 233-6, 238, 263, 280; and 
Ckuigressinen, 26-8; and coward- 
ice, 224; and Independence Day 
Pledge, 129-32, 150-3; and Islam, 
178-9; and revival of village 
industries, 103; and self-defence, 
292; and Sikhs, 178-9; and Truth 
are the essence of satyagraha, 
360; attempt to win trust of 
Muslims through, 339; believer 
in, cannot be anybody’s opponent, 
257; conversion of revolutionaries 
to, 98; damaging property is 
against the tenet of, 403; develop- 
ment of, through organizations of 
constructive work, 271-2; draws to 
itself everything in the universe, 
270-1 ; efficacy of the weapon of, 
158-9, 400; has notliing to do 
with power politics, 251-2; has 
’’signaUy failed”, says an Indian 
protagonist of Britain, 365, — 
Gandhiji’s dissent from, 365-6; 
healthy body essential for, 135; is 
all discipline, wholly vduotary, 
126; is as indefinable as God, 
294; is immcwtal, 258; ”is the 
only link that binds masses and 
me”, 354; its vital conndctioo with 
charkha and swaraj,377, 410-1 ; lack 
of, will lead to anarchy, 117; land 
fdhnns through, 424-5; launefainf 


of civil disotiedtfsice depends on 
full adhercsiee to, 51, 9S-7, 306; 
mass observance of, through ipinp 
ning, 4; no independence at the 
cost of, 10-1; of Congress is the 
only matching force against BritUi 
force, 345-6; of Indians, is not yet 
completely that of the strong, 
168-9; of the masses, a new mqpeii* 
ment in world history, 396; potency 
of, in administration, 226, 406-8; 
potency of mental, 108; real test 
of, lies in its application on those 
who view it %vith contempt, 317; 
seeks support only firom God, 244; 
(a) self-generating energy, 246; 
should manifest in all our words, 
dealings and acts, 265; soeialisni 
through, 424; tupertority over 
physical strength Is the core of, 
72-3; swaraj through, 132-3, 287, 
338, 370; test of, lies in fiihfhig 
violence, 13-4; tolerance of oppo- 
nents is, 231 ; sme# self-respect, 
204-5; violence ceases in the pre- 
sence of, 224; (a) virtue for all 
people, for all time, for all placet, 
264; want of, is responsible for 
communal disunity, 5; way out 
of riots is frank acceptance cd, 
297-8; we can realise truth by, 
383; woman the incarnation of, 
206; working beyond limiu not 
permitted by, 333 


O’hwyin, Lady, 346 
O^hurrsEt ^ Michael; assassination 
of, cond e m n ed, 334, 346-7 
Old TMTAMiirr, 74 
Ouma States FaofPLc’s Ocmii 
182 

OasAina Umvemiy, 159 
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OrrAVTA Pact* 6 

(m) Ondmi HiUmy, 43(l/h 

OWlN* CHadys* 136 


PAcaPirn; mii-co-cpenitkMi with Brit- 
ish war efforts exfriaiiied to* 106-^; 
on non-violence* 224*5 
PAft-buoac MovBiiBirr; launching 
of* 195 

pAWOiiou* ManuUas* 16* 166* 417 
Panckou* Vijayabehn M.* 16* 120* 
122* 166, 309* 326* 417 
Pandit* Vasumati* 237 
Pandit* Vijayalakshmi, 161 
Pamdya* Vinayakprasad G«* 310 
Pant* Padma* 165 

Paeasianand* Bhai; talk with* on 
conversion of revolutionaries to 
non-violence* 96-101 
PAEAiiOUNTCy; and Indian Princes* 
6*24-5 

PaEber* Devchand U.* 420 
Pamber* Kunvaiji K.* 15* 54, 93* 
102* 120, 193, 223, 311* 362, 395* 
414 

Pabber* Rami, 15* 54* 148* 193* 
362,396 

Pabieh* Narahari* 24^, 26St/!i; and 
Navajivan Trust Deed, 230 
Paesr* 218* 352 

Partition, of India* m vmsBcnoN 
Patanjau; on non-violence* 225; on 
yoga, 213 

Patbl* Naranbhai Vallabhbhai* 326 
Patel* VaUabhbhai* 131* 133* 134* 
143* 146* 175* 194* 243, 244, 251 ^ 
to 254* 255/h, 259. 274, 276, 337)fii{ 
and Navajivan Trust D6ed* 230 
Patel* Vithalbhai- 389* 420 ^ 
Pathans; and non-violence, 179 
Pattani, Prabhaahankar; his experi- 
ances witk spihmng^-wheel* 182 


Patwasu>han, Appasaheb, 382 
Phoenix SrrrLBMEiifT* 23^; codmion 
labour in, during the satyagraha 
days* 131 

PiEPUR, Raja of, WJn 

Ptapim Report; of MuBlim League, 19 

PriTAii* R. R., 10^ 

(The) Pledoe, jw independence day 

PLEDOE 

Polar* H.SX.* 32* 315 
Poles; advised to offer non-vidlent 
resistance, 10-1 

PcMLiCE Force; in a non-violent State* 
226 

PoLiTtes; and khadi, 385; and reli- 
gion, 177-8 
Polygamy* 13* 34 
Poona Pact, ms ybravda pact 
Power, Eileen, 10^ 

Prabhakar* R.* 148 
Prabhavati* 61, 82, 101* 122* 153* 
154yii, 166, 186* 193* 299* 308, 
379, 380* 416 

Praja Soctausf Party, 12^* 370/fi 
Pratap^ 24Bfn 

Prayers; deliberate repetition of, is 
lueful* 386-7 

Prince of Wales; Bombay hartal on 
visit of, 115 

Fringes; (a) creation of the British* 
330; exist on British sufferance* 
344-5; in independent India* 24-5* 
83-4* 188; one of the four pillars 
of British rule, 193, 210; Jaya- 
prakash Narayan’s propositions 
about, 423,— Gandhiji says he 
cannot endorse* 425 
Prithvi SiNOH, 7* 98, 135, 175, 282, 
325,415 

pRORiBitiON ; onc-of the four pBIars of 
independence, 288. S§§ ako tem- 
perance 

Proubtariat; powe^ of* 



omtx 


«hileiice it bound to faO, ISO. 

4«t abo LABOUIt 

Pwjwaicau; autonomy given to, wai 
nnly a kind of glorified Ittunic4>al 
arifigaveniiBent, S3I 
PdmDiauk, 276 

Pouts’ Own School; of Kimverbai 
VakU, 183 

Pbrm SwAHAj, 50. 52. Sm abo swahaj 
Pyamilal, 24. 3\Jk, 42. 75, 19fa, 
123, 220>, 224>, 282, 295, 364; 
attends to bulk of Gandbiji’t 
correspondence, 43, 154;Gandhiji 
decides to take, to Santiniketan, 212 
Pyarelal (Hapur), 247/f 


QPAIO-S'AZAM, JM JINNAH, M.A. 
QpiOHUi, Shuaib, 178 

Radhakrishnan, Sir S., 10; no com- 
promise on the fundamentals, 
Gandhiji informs, 394-5 
Radical Democratic Party, 93/i 
Rajaoopalaohari, G., 3, 7, 14, 49, 
52, 53, 140, 184, 195, 337/!i, 339, 
340A 362 

Rajbmdra Prasad, 19, 57, 82, 87, 122, 
153, 162, 167, 172, 174/ii, 244, 
251, 259, 274, 337/ii, 357, 416 
Rajkot; satyagraha in, was not a 
failure, 358; State Note on reforms 
in, 20; withdrawal of stniggjie in, 
338 

Rauatbehn, ue ooKiBBini 
Ralua Ram, Mrs. K. L., 141 
Rama, Lord. 239, 265, 302 
Ramackamdra, Baba, 100 
Ramacbahdran, G., 136, 185 
RaaMfilflriARaMBsa (Anngyana), 29, 42, 
239> 

Ramahama, 76 


m 

Rnmjma (Valmiki’s), 2SI|^ 

Ramdev, Aeharya; obituary tm, 57 
Ranoa, Prof. N. O.; fascakittg of in- 
ternment order by, hamiAil, 409 
RAMOAswAirr, 375 
Ranra, Poenam Chand, 282 
Ramklal, 312 
Rradino, Lord, 353 
Reason; and faith. 38. 45-6, 3774 
Reconversnim; nothing wrong in, 53 
Reuoiom; and politics, 177-8; makes 
one moral, 399; no favoured treat- 
ment to any, in firee IntBa, 52-3; 
spiritual joy and peace available 
in every, 80 

Rmtis Barer, m csiarrha javanti 
Revolution ; non-vioient ssrwt riolent, 
201 

Revolutionaribs; conversion of 
many, to non-violence, 98-101 
(Dr.) Riordan's Nusmno Hohr, 
Calcutta, 391 fir 
Robinson, J., 10^ 

Rohan Script; is no substitute for 
Hindi or Urdu script, 324-5 
Rosary; is a useful aid to prayer, 
386-7 

Round Table CoimaaMCB, 216 
Rowiatt Act Satyaoraha, 115 
Roy, M. N.. 93/r 

Royal Central Asian Soobty, 19!^ 
Rovon, 93 

Rudra, Sushil Kumar, 178 


Bssa^amf, 257 

Samrat, Jethalal G., 59. 213, 238, 
239 

SAMraBHANAMD, 1,09, 114, 163, 257; 
his diabc£er in oonstroedve pre- 
gramne, 116 

Samatama DiiAmiA; deflned, 404 
— - PkAsiMBMQ OiAHtAr 46 
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SANATANiffr; defined, 48-9 
Samkiut; every nadonaisit ibimkl 
f tudy, 346 

Sa w t owui tan, 47^ 120, 161^ 194, 195, 
198, 212, 213, 224, 228, 287, 295; 
^'pilgrimage** of pea^e to, 220-1, 
290-1 

Saeabrai, Anaiuya, 237 
Sabxab^ NaUni Ranjan, 50, 59 
SARXAm, Nil Ratan, 234 
Sabxa Dbvi, 170 
Sabma, Lalit Madhab, 295Jh 
S artka Jodanikoshot 177 
Smodt^, 265A 271 
Sauoon HoiPiTAL, Poona, 209 
Saitbi, Sitaram, 26 
Satyaobaka, 202, 206, 207, 252, 266, 
354, 384,401, 406; and chatUia, 
95-6, 358-9;and women, 209;begini 
by recognition of neighbours* rights, 
63; is path of truth at all costs, 360; 
is self-suffering and not inflict- 
ing suffering on others, 403 ; khadi, 
purity and readiness to sacrifice 
are the three conditions for, 378-9; 
(the) most harmless and potent 
remedy against wrongs, 103-4; 
no loss of hope in, 201 ; secrecy 
does no good to, 402; to serve 
God-Truth is, 383; transcends 
parties, class and creed, 283; 
wrong to offer, against an opponent 
in diflBcttlty, 62-S« iSsf also civil 
disobbdibncb 

— Ashram, Sabarmati, 91 ; disband- 
ing of, 270,-^ccMa^ared to recon- 
struction of Gandhi Seva San|^, 
278 

— OojmorrBBs; all Congress Qommit- 
tees should become, 368-70 

Satyaorahi, 428; flourishes on eaters 
nal difficulties,350; duties of active 
and passive, 369*70; imputes no 


evil to his opponent, 326; never 
loses hope, 201; no defeat for, 
358; secrecy does no good to^ 402; 
spinning, non-violence are tests 
for launching civil d i s obedi e nce, 
93-6; irillingly submits to all jail 
dtsci]dine, 382 
Satyamurti, S,, 11, 421 
Satyamandji, Swami, 246>ii 
Satyapal, Dr., 174Jii 
Savarxar, V. D., 109 
Scrspturbs; of all religions should be 
respected, 80 

Sboritary op State por India, m 
ZETLAND, Lord 

Sboaon; name of, changed to “Seva- 
gram**, 305 

Sbksaria College op Commerce, 395 
Self-defence; independent countries 
should learn the art of, 317 
Self-respect; vmus non-violence, 
204-5 

Seng Khasi Free Mornino School, 
Shillong; prpselytizing literature 
taught in, 218-9 

Sermon on the Mount, 80, 168; is 
for everyone, not for Twelve Dis- 
ciples alone, 328 
Servants of India Socoity, 87 
Service; and leadership, 242 
Sbtalvad, Chimanlal; criticiEes 
Ghtndhiji’s advocacy of de- 
mechanization, 96-7 
Sevaoram; name of "Segaon** 
changed to, 305 
— Ashram, 400 

Shah, Kanchan M., 35, 41, 75, 209, 
362, 363, 396, 414 
Shah, Munnalal G«, 35,85, 127, 128, 
157, 198, 209, 213, 374, 376 
Shah, Shakaribdin, 41, 333 
ShamIal, Lala, 86 
Shamtilal, 146, 147 
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(Th) Sktifi of TU^ t 0 Cm$, 43q/ii 
H. L., 163» 215 

Sbawiia, Ram Ratan, 245>, 249^ 
269 

SiiAiTaAi» 253, SOI 
SKAma, Hiralal, 171, 172 
SBAtnu, Parachure, 93 
SHAtTRl, R. V., 68 
SUHADDHAKAND, Swami, 57, 179, 180 
Shrdhan Narayan, 3, 78 
SmiKLA, Vajubhai, 143, 146 
Snuu; and non«violence, 178 
Sindh; communal riots in, 7M, 119, 
159-60 

SiNHA, Lakshmiswar, 47 
SiROHi; Praja Mandal’s agitation in, 
164 

SiTA (of Rafiu^ana)t 239, 241, 242, 
270, 302 

SiTARAMAYYA, Pattabhi, 337yii, 393 
Siva, Lord, 383/i 

SanoiBD Milk; **a good sick man*s 
dict»% 219-20 
Smith, Holmes, 168 
Smuts, General, 22, 145, 201, 353 
SoaiAUMi, 257; of the West, and 
violence, 130; through non-vio- 
lence, 424 

SoGiAusT Party or India, 380^; its 
disbelief in constructive pro- 
gramme, 114-5, — and its advo- 
cacy of labour and peasant or- 
ganization, 115-7 
Sogeaurs, 93 
(7kf) Stmg aUsM, 30 
SoRABJI, 307 

South Africa, 400; and policy of 
segregation, 144-5; common labour 
in, during satyagraha days, 131 
Sfamiards; advised to ofler non-vio- 
lent resistance, 10-1 
SPimiiNO, 81, 169, 207, 285; Amrit 

Kaur appeals to women to take If), 


319; and non-violence, 233-6; is 
ahvayt Current coin, 4; is real 
poKtics, 287; is the test of Stness 
for launching dvil disobedience, 
39, 115; origin of the idea of, 238; 
produces mass consciousness and 
non-vident strength for gaining 
swaraj, 38l-2;(the) quiet and living 
strength of, 956; swaraj thjra«gh» 
26-9, 223-4; to be correlated with 
non-violuftce, 280; universaliaatioo 
of, a condition for launching dvil 
disobedience, 51-2, 64, 69, 70-i, 
93-7; what It would mean, If all 
took to, 105-6 

SpmNiNO-WHRKL, 65, 169, 183, 262, 
266, 310, 368; and Independence 
Day Pledge, 129-32; cannot be 
forsaken even after swaraj, 383; 
**csscntlal for achieving our 
object**, 387; four aspects of, 182; 
in Kautilya*s days, 235; (an) 
invincible power to achieve swaraj, 
378; is Daridranonffmio^s Amopunm^ 
285; iu vital connection with 
ahimsa and swaraj, 410-1,— with 
satyagraha, 358-9; Kerala Social- 
ists* disbelief in, 144; linked with 
non-viotence and ultimately with 
God, 263; mechanieal plying of, 
is no good. 236; (the) meet ef- 
fective way to prevent eaftlaitadoB 
of villager!, SS5,— ^weapon ia tfw 
armoury of ntyagraha, 954; ori- 
gin of the idea of, 258; produce! 
man cooidoame!! and noiwriakBt 
atiength tat gninm, twan^SSM; 
pr o gr a m m e «f, can be takes iqp 
by everyone, 2884; (dm) quktnad 
IMag strength of, SS6; tdoBootfcn 
of God ihtoi4h , 280, 261 ; -(the) 
sun among the plofiets efa^f other 
\aetivitiei^, 299; riiouid Inpi In 
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putty hooM, 64; nranii 
1 1, 134, 196. 23M. 287; lu^OMli- 
Mtjqn of, prior to dvil cKtobedU 
ODOe, 51^,64,6»,70-1.93^7;Hnw 
n^. 99>7 
8m Frabam, 418 
SHKnorrAM, 224 
SMMnrAMM, K., 2 

St. MtMm, 22Jk, mjn, %2\fa, 251Jk 
Statb; ond lecurity ti dtuem, 180; 
ooDtrslintion and omierdiip of 
induitties bjr, ISO; role of, in free 
IntaB, 422-3 

Staib Piuja Mamdau; not to take 
part in dvil diiobedience, 401-2 
(79r) StaUamti condemnation cS 
Independence Day Plec^ie by, 151 
Statuib or WBannNmn; and Domin- 
ion Stotui, 22. 107, 216, 316 
SnAD, 85 

SnnMNo, Sutan, 10^ 

Svons, Samuel £., 328 
Stmcm; authociaed and unauthorised, 
428; by labour andstudenti during 
dvil diiobedience it indiidpline, 
115, 126 

SnuMont; and coutructive program- 
OM^ 126; (a) lix-point Mheme for, 
to help dvil diiobedience, 205-6; 
itiike by, is indiidpline, 115 
SoMtBSAa, 268 
SoNBARAIf, V. A., 228 
Smdpf Timw, 211^ 

SuaaMHiA, IS 

SamBA, 107, 22S, 38% 873, 376 
SwAomi, 347 

Swaraj, 236, 260 to 262, 283, 335, 
413; and Oommunal Award, 227; 
and diidpline, 231; and rosival 
oC village induitiiei, 108; ehattiia 
cannot be fecsaken even after, 383; 
.ia^Qitible witiuwt 
unity, 1324, 852. 371, 887.80; 


praedytising activities under, 78- 
80; tbroui^ cbarkha and kba^ 
64, 70-1, 89, 124-5, 156, 183, 
233-4, 287, 347, 355-6, 378, 381-2, 
410-1; through constructive pro- 
gramme, 274, 288. Sm abo 

vaasnou, wDamoBNon 
Swaaraas; reetnmnendations for rdief 
of, in C.P. numidpaiitiei, 88-8 


Taoorb, Dwijendranath, 223 
TAOoaa, Rabindranath, 113, 114, 173, 
228, 361; appeab to lift Ckmgren 
ban on SuUias Chandra Boie, 50; 
Gandhiji’s “relation of love’* 
with, 221; recalb Gandhiji’i help 
to Vuvabharati, 290-1 ; welcomes 
Gandhiji to Santiniketan, 220Jh 
TakUi is for both education and sdf- 
sufiBdency, 381 

TaAOHsas; role of, in constructive 
work, 401 

Teachns’ Handbook iff Bask Educatton 
thmiih Cardboard ModaUing, 47 
Tbar Gas; use of, on an infiiriated 
mob, 225 

TaiiFBaANCB; “essential Cm: achieving 
our olgeet”, 387 
TaMPLa-aNTRY; for Harijans, 46 
-» Box, 49 

TmruHi pleads for India’s freedom, 7 
TbABKAR, Amritlal V., 76, 88, 89, 
120 

Tnaoumv; there should be less of, 
and more of Truth, 328 
(TnaXTimaa Momebys; and die teadt- 
ing of “speak, see, hem no cviP*, 
253-4 

Sal Gaagadhmr,. 116, 343 
{Tka) Tim ' Maddatt , 

(Tlf) Timts (Leodon), 186yk 
(Zir) Jnmt # 65. 96 
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Touvmnr Fabm; coouiiqq Uboitr in» 
during satyagrahn days, 131 
Toplady, a. M., 46>ii 
Teivbdi, Keshavran R., 123 
TnivuMy Shambhmhankar, 216 
TRUfTBEiHiP; has the sancticMi of 
philotophy and religion, 28 
TRirm, 208, 212, 238 to 240, 242, 
244, 245, 247, 240, 250, 252, 253, 
259, 263,270, 275,276, 283, 334, 
352yit; Allahabad judges say 
Indians have ‘‘slight value** for, 
390-1 ; and ahiinsa are the essence 
of satyagraha, 360; Christian mis- 
sionaries advised to adhere to, 
328; is God, 321, 383; khadi 
symbolizes urge for, 355-6; (the) 
living Law of, 52; should be mani- 
fest in all our words, dealings and 
acts, 265; (a) virtue for all people, 
for all time, for all places, 264 
Tulsidas, 29, 239/a, 302 
Turkey; earthquake in, 74, — and 
appeal for victims* relief, 87-8 
Tyabji, Abbas, 42, 196 
Tyabji, Amina, 17, 42, 150, 174, 196 
Tyabji, Raibana, 17,42, 167, 174, 1% 

Udaipur, Prime Mimstcr of, 77 
Udham Singh; assassinates Sir Michael 
0*Dwyer, 334 

UdYOO MaHDIR, iS* SATYAORAHA 
aikram, sabaramati 
Uhehploymewt; and higher education, 

304 

United Press, 360/1 
Untty; vtnus justice, 217 
UNivRRaAL Brotherhood; mankind’s 
march to, 179 

Uhtouchabhjty, 51, 401 ; and con- 
version, 429 j andsanatfcnists, 48-9; 


removal of, as Congress pn^ 
gramme resented by MutfaBH, 
110-3, — “cssanial lor achieving 
our object**, 387,— one of tbe lbiir 
pallars of isidependeiice, 288; will 
ruin Hinduism, 84-5 
Untouchables, jtf HAEQANt 
Upadhyaya, Haribhau, S3, 25^^ 
Uhdu; Hindus should learn, 68 
Urdu Script; Roman script is no 
substitute for, 324«5 


Vaidya, Gangabelin, 107 
Vaidya, Vallabhram, 61, 121 
Vakil, Kuiivf*rbai, 183 
Vaiaiixi, 239 /fi 

Vauiixi Mandal, Ludhiana, 203 
Vandmatamm^ 1 59 
Varma, Maniklal, 77 
Varnashrama Duarma; and use of 
violence by Kshatriyas, 98 
VvoA»; various interpretations even 
to, 156 

Venkatappayya, Konda, 128 
VENXATASuaaiAH; tributes to, 67 
Vice; too mudi tendency to please 
others is a, 212 
Viceroy, sm unlithoow, Lotd 
ViDYARTHi, Oancdi Sliaiikar, 73; 
Gandliiji cherishes death like that 
of; 248 

VmvAVATi, 57, 176 

ViUagt ConammiUts in tks East mi Mte, 

Village iNDunsin; and Indcpcn* 
dence Day Pledge, I30> 156 
— Repubuc; of ancient India, 95 
ViLLAon: ImBa needs quick and 
lucceisful oEgankiBtiiBii oF«' 56; 
non-violent bans of* V i 5 iaa , '4 
VnioBA Bbave, ms maw, Vindba 
Viumcb; n^ an easier m esa i s fpr 
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swsmj than non^vinlcncey 98 
VnuwALA, Dewan of Rajkot; dcnuae 
of, 143 X 
VniBiiDaA, 176 

VtfVAmAiiATi, 224>ii, 228; Rabin* 
dranath Tagore recalli Gandhlji'a 
hel^ to, 290*1 

VlTli4L KaNVA VlDYALAYA, 41 
VivaacmoN, of India; can never be 
a ivilling party to*’, 412-3; Mmlinis 
with to impote, 345-6; ’’would 
mean obvious suicide”, 387-90 
Vows; the eleven, 197, 262, 377; 
deliberate repetition of, is useliil, 
386-7 


War Anis; demand for declaration of, 
re« India, 6-7, 36-8, 44-5 
War-fund; naked coercion in collec- 
ting money for, 301 
(Tim) Ww qf ih$ WarUi, mjn 
Warner, Prof.; on skimmed milk, 
219-20 

Waste; of even salt and water should 
be avoided, 164, 240 
Wbddbrburn, Sir William, 151 
Wbixs, H. G., 430 
West, A. H., 307 

Weft, (The>; East can profit from, 91 


SoeUim?, 257 

Woman/Wcmen; adviM to spin 
more, 287; AmritKaur’s appeal 
to, for sacrificial ^pinning, 319; 
field and factory labour by, 324; 
’’(the) mistress of die house”, 206-9 

(Tki) Work ofBvddha, 36I> 

WOREERS, m lABOUR 

Wylie, Guncm; murder of, 96 ^ 


Y.W.G.A.; seeks Gandhiji’s patron- 
age, 2 

YAKtTB Hasan, 81 ; passes away, 374 
Yakub Hasan, Mrs., 374 
Ybravda Pact; and reservation of 
seats for untouchables in Punjab 
Assembly, 203 
Yoga; Patanjali on, 213 
TogasutrOf 225fn 
Toimg India, 180, 303 


Zakir Dr., 3, 7 

Zanzibar; British clove business in, 6 
Zetland, Lord, 195y!i, 296, 341, 342, 
353; attack on, condemned, 334, 
346-7; his pronouncement a ’’de- 
claration of war against India”, 
211,215-6 
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READ 


Item 10^ line 2 itigiiter 


verandah 


28 Paragraph 2, line 3 Is not diat 


Is not the question 
clearfy answmd by the 
blasii^; fact that 






